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For perfect, quick 
cleaning of windows 
especially so in 
Cold Weather 
without the use of water. 
Place a small amount: of Old Dutch 
on athin cotton cloth; fold so one 
thickness of cloth covers the powder 
rub over the glass, the fine powder 
comes through and cleans easily 
quickly and thoroughly 
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On the Trail in Mexico 
By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


THE AMUSING ADVENTURES OF MARY ELIZABETH AND MI 






















































B T the entrance of Mary Elizabet! ind myself int 
*¢ * How two women rode three hu red miles on horseback Mexico was marked by an incident which caused us for 
through the Mexican province a moment to doubt the assurance we had had that 
that portion of the country was quiet. We were going to 
Mexicali, there to call on Colonel Cantu and request per 
OW this is not a discussion of the Mexican que mission to visit his province 
tion, which has been a life work for a good many Waiting at the border in Calexico for the variou 
people and is not solved yet. Also it has noth malities through which we must go, we heard a sho 
ing whatever to do with Villa. I am mentioning fired. Whereupon Mary Elizabeth and I got out of 
him because every proper article on Mexico con our car, our curiosity being stronger than 
tains his name at least once. And now we are which shook, and saw some 
through with him an American sentry fir 
In the same way it may be well to get rid of one or two ing at a Mexican 
other things generally expected of Mexico. We will get them He was a little man 
it of the way at once the Mexican, in a 
Shot at from Ambush: Not at all of blue overalls and 
Tarantulas: None carrying a bundle tied 
Bandit raids: None up in a bandana hand 
Long distance view of cannibal Indians: None. kerchief. He had been 
Rattlesnakes: One turned back for lack of 
Mountain sheep: Hidden a passport, and had 
Ticks Also hidden {Perhaps ambushed is a better tried to cross the bor 
word ] der by the simple and 
This is really the account of how two women rode three primitive method of 
hundred miles on horseback through the Mexican province slipping behind the cu rhe Pe ye a 
of Lower or Baja California, and, save for minor mishaps, toms house and walk peaty . 
ame out unharmed; and of how they were received with ing across 
ourtesy and kindness at the very time when the news I daresay the trooper fired over his head. But our first Anyhow, we've told everybo we're going sid Mary 
papers were announcing daily gun battles on the border be view was of the Mexican lying flat on the ground, and our Elizabeth, with a far awa k in her eye 
tween American troops and Mexican outlaws first feeling was one of total lack of enthusiasm as to a We might get a telegrar or somethin I said hope 
Now the war had been pressing very hard on Mary Mexican venture fully. “Somebody might get sick 
Elizabeth and myself, and there was a certain awaiting period “Don't you think Mary Elizabeth observed as we Mary Elizabeth said nothin but her eves wandered t« 
which had to be filled in. There were things, too, which it crawled back into the car, “that they're horribly casua}b with my bed, where lay, in order of size, our two revolvers and 
was better to forget for a little while, in order to think more their weapons around hers three rifle 
learly when the time came long lines of marching men, I did not say anythin 
ind the slow rumbling of field artillery as it lumbered That night, how OW arranged in New York, it had all seemed simpk 
through the city streets, and those maddening head-lines in ever, making our N enough We would ride into that part of Mexico 
the newspapers which, when our hour really comes, shall Seddlies in a neat row end weers camp list cottee, where rumor said the mountain sheep played about on 
have left so little to say riders out of sight flour, sun-burn lotion every crag and peak, and deer came into one's camp at night 
But it was more than that I was curious about corn-meal, canned to and carried off the canned good Or perhaps il was a 
Mexico. East of the Colorado, my curiosity might possibly /, ‘ matoes, bacon, iodine, mountain lion that did that And having killed our sheep 
have ended, in a short time, in the complete knowledge of peaches, sugar, bak ind been photographed with hi or thet we would ride 
eternity. But west of the Colorado—what? Here was a ing - powder, tooth out again, becomingly sunburned and with the heads dangling 
great territory of almost thirty thousand square miles powder, ham, cocoa from our saddles, and have them mounted to hang in the 
with perhaps ten thousand people, more than a thousand bandage ‘ lard billiard room for casual visitors, and such conversation as this 
being Indians It has a border line along our southern goggles, oranges, gun Visitor: “That's a fine head. Where did it come from? 
boundary of a hundred and fifty miles of mountain and oil, extra boot laces Self (modestly Mexico 
desert, an extremely difficult boundary to patrol and one ind salt—all the usual Visitor (thrilled Mexico! Who shet hin 
where opium smuggling and the smuggling of Chinese keeps confusion) I looked Self (without swank I did. Got him just behind the 
government agents constantly busy up at Mary Elizabeth shoulder He was three hundred and fifty yards away 
Was Germany busy in Baja California? If she wa ind said, apropos of across the canyon, and going to beat the band And so on 
ind the Agassiz incident looks extremely like it, it was very nothin “I hate be und on. including details of recovering the body after several 
probably without Governor Cantu’s knowledge. An astuts ing a quitter.’ hours’ climbing. Also producing photograph 
man, with a military policy much better than his economic When we reached California, however, things took on a 
yne, because he is a soldier rather than a statesman, Gov is different aspect. There was a sort of hysteria in the air 


We would never come out of Mexico. The most hopeful 


ernor Cantu unquestionably looks to the United States for 
entleman we saw said he wouldn't take his wife there for 


the commercial future of his country. Otherwise, he is 


pocketed. His land, totally undeveloped save in the east illion dollar He owned a ranch down there—at least 
where irrigation from the Colorado has turned it to im he used to. He wouldn't go down to see if it was still 
mense fertility, holds great potential wealth, and his only there An old miner, ignoring the bandit question, wrote 
practical outlet is through the United States e how to find water, in case he could not dissuade me 

Colonel Cantu knows this. He knows his country and from going. He had gone in with a party of five and two 
he rules it with an iron hand. He is severe, but he is just d died of thirst Kindly people we had never met 
He pays his army, pays it daily, and he supplies its uni ed to pr t 
forms. Until recently his soldiers received a dollar a day And to hel ! rr nee, the newspapers were 
in gold and called themselves rich. They are now receiving filled with scare-hea ! Mexi re over border 
louble that amount t United State diet Ten Mexicans killed at ¥Y 

A soldier himself, he knows how to use soldiers. And Ranche n border armir inst M n bandi 
he realized when he took office that the first necessity was But Yu “ in west of Mexicali, where w 
der. He has brought peace to his province. I think he t r ly Gove 

will ultimately bring prosperity, when he ( We t | ( 
! rwew i ! I I 


realizes the failure of his present systen 
of prohibitive export duties 







A mine in the crater of a volcar where 
slackers are not allowed Water is 
twenty-five miles away 
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} 
S f thi ft us rather shaken. I remember one we started with was a rou one that had beer 
Ma Elizabeth's room one night with a news made by a smuggler, and if his smuggling was as faulty as 
per 1 nd, and sayu his map drawing, I am not surprised that he was captured 
You | v I willing enough to go myself, but it’s a Ihe main thing, of course, was water. In certain parts 
rrible : t ility to take you. Your mother of the province, if you find the water holes, all is well. If 
You t taking 1 aid Mary Elizabeth I'm go you do not, you die, and your bones join other heaps of 
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Mountain wall and long, slim road fading into the purple shadow 


bleached bones which lie in the sun and stare with empty 
ockets at the sky 

I'wenty-three years before, Tony, our guide, had made 
the trip. He was sure of water, he said. But Mary Eliza 
beth and I, conferring apart, considered twenty-three years 


I the g le, and Ma : abet a considerable period Personally I cannot remember the 
name of the matinee idol I was in love with twenty-three 
years ago—although I remember that he had a large black 

On the last day there came a ray of hope. We could not mustache 


find a cook. I went on with the lists and packing doggedly ‘Besides,” I observed, “it has been a dry winter. There 


but I observed that going without a cook was impossible has been no rain. All the water holes may be empty.” 

Mary Elizabeth felt as I did. We were going to ride hard I even confided this to Tony. But he laughed 

ind long, and we had no intention of cooking for ourselve “Water! You'll have water,” he promised. “And palm 
guide, two American men who expected to get some game trees. On the second night you'll sleep under a palm.” 


nd seven Mexican soldiers But even palm trees did not reassure us, for just then 
For there were seven. Governor Cantu had been better Mary Elizabeth discovered that there were thirteen in the 











than his word We had a captain, a lieutenant, three ser- party It was a bad moment 
3 geants and two private Then, at last, we started, the saddle string ahead, the 
We had had no idea of taking a part of the Mexican pack behind. The mules came on a steady jog, guided by 
irmy with u We had meant to go as quietly and a shrill whistles. Spurs and buckles clicked. The setting sun 
inostentatiously as possible, and with visions of Villa in shone on our rifle barrels, on the dark faces of our soldier 
ir minds, to bank our camp fires at night and take by-way escort, on our Dutch oven, carefully packed on top of a mis 
t of the regular brigand rout That there were no bri cellaneous assortment of boxes and bags And before us 
inds does not alter the fact that we thought there would be tretched that strange and mysterious and lovely country 
But perhaps Colonel Cantu realized what stories we had which is western Mexico. We had set out to learn its beauty 
ird, or—and this is more likely—he wished to show and its habits. We could not be turned back now 
very possible yurtesy. He not only ive us a military Here and now I must pay a tribute to our Mexican 
ard, but he pri d all the pack mules we needed. And escort. They were cheerful, polite, and tireless. And it 
we needed a lot is time, I think, that something be said for the Mexican 
{ wonder what would happen if two Mexican ladies, on We have known them only by their bandits And of all 
! ‘ yur, would call on the governor of one of our bandits, the Mexican renegade is surely the worst But 
order states and ask permission to go through his territory what of the people themselves? The small farmers? The 
Would it r occur to him to offer them an escort, and pack peons? The peace-loving, gay and hospitable Mexican of 
ile I rather think not. I doubt if he would even think the little towns? Francesca Villa no more represents then 
i the ntry club! 
On iny iestions connected with the management of 
provin | disagree with the governor I ar ire he 
But as a host, both Mary Elizabeth 
I give hin ir deep approval and thank 
™ ve Ked in tront of the Quart 
f in Mexicali, and till w 
l h 
! with fixed bay 
rhe l Passi 
\ sma ther “\ 
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i pir i Vi i } { w e and ft ein the magnificent corners of Mexico or 
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ink ; ; courage, or perhaps itisthe time. Think of it! Sleep 
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~ b a} ing out under the sky in splendid hills which people 
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that Jesse James or Blinkie Morgan represents the citizens 


of our own land 


Borders are strange places. To them, drawn by the in 
munity promised by the neighborhood of foreign territory 
gravitates the worst element of the country It has been al 


ways so. It will always be so. It is like—a border man 


said to me—two pieces of sandpaper rub 
bed together 


5) The average Mexican of the province 
¥4| through which we traveled had littk 
ro) reason to love us and even less to under 
q stand us. He had seen our governmen 

. make threats we had never fulfilled. Hi 


rare newspapers, if they come from the 




















Rigid sentries overlooking the packing of the mules 


controlled. It was quite within his power, had he so de 
sired, to be unfriendly and inhospitable 

Yet we found him both hospitable and courteous. His 
house was ours. His fare was ours, his corral for our 
horses And on that first evening out any lingering fear 
we might have had as to our reception south of the border 
died of a cheerful phonograph and a hot supper 

We had ridden into the sunset. Dusk came. The road 
was a broad white streak which faded into the purple 
shadow of Signal Mountain. Night came, and a full moon 
And at last there were lights and a ranch yard and the bark 
ing of dogs. We rode in. Shadow figures moved about, an 
incredible number of them. Horses whinnied and the mountain 
loomed overhead, a high black shadow crowned with silver 

We dismounted at a great grain shed, roofed and walled 
with Kaffir corn Socks, and some one brought a lantern 
Mary Elizabeth and I dismounted rather stiffly and were 
immediately surrounded by a ring of barking dogs who did 
not speak English 


OW, among other things, we had heard that Mexican 
N dogs are incredibly ferocious. We, therefore, retreated 
to a strategic corner of the barn, and, our guides hav 
ing disappeared in the darkness, sat on a bale of hay and held 
tight to our quirts. Nothing untoward happened, however 
and it was but an hour later that, having been taken to the 
ranch house, I was sitting in a low chair with the largest 
animal in the lot sitting on my lap—a position of his choos 
ing rather than mine—while a musically inclined 
Mexican rancher, with a large revolver at his 
hip, was fending a phonograph and playing 
Italian opera 
They gave us supper there that 
night: fresh eggs, beans, of course 
tortillas and coffee To have 
offered payment would have 
been a serious affront 
We were their guests 
N And the _ ferocious 
, Mexican dogs waited 
with their heads on our 
knees for any scraps we 
might choose to give them 
We had elected to carry 
no tents, through a misappre 
hension that it never rained in 








ii desert country, and that night 
‘4 we put our bed rolls in the barn 
‘ yard To avoid being stepped on by 
; i horses, we chose a spot between an 
$34 irrigating ditch and a great mound of 
} } loose straw, and thus made our first tactical 
i error 
} sf Not the first either. The first was 
i : made when a young man with ingenuous 
+f eyes and a gold tooth sold me a pneumatk 
mattress, in the City of New York. 


oe. 4 Now the soft heart of mother Earth 
p is exactly as gentle as the heart of a Prus 
sian soldier and as warm as a dog’s nose 
And once in the 
wilderness, while my devoted family was 
hunting branches to put between mother 
and terra firma—particularly firma—lI 
watched a forest ranger going to bed on 
what looked very like a huge hot 
water bottle without the neck 
and I felt, through sheer jealousy 
an unholy desire to stick a hat 


wy 


(3 
se 


“fr pin straight into it 

) KZ] So the first thing on my list 
%G had been an air-mattress. This 
yi is not an attack on all air-mat 


4 


tresses. There are some, I an 
told, gentle but firm, swaviter iv 


J 


ie 


modo, fortiter in re, as old 
6} “he * : Dis ‘tile 
wy Chesterfield has it Now there 
mf! 


are those who will tell the un 
? | wary that, in case the air-pum 
goes wrong, these beds may bi 
blown up by the human lung 
Pumps frequently go wrong, and 
even the most  conversationa 


iG 
ab— 


vy, 
~ 





we yn't be crowde 
I had observed to Mary Elizabet! 
sul map of a sort 


} 


when we reached Ensenada 
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lungs will be hard put to it to in 
flate the bag. I would as soon 
essay to blow up a dozen aut: 
mobile tires 











[Continued on page 32] 


City of Mexico, are likely to be German 
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The Divilment of 
Jimmy Donnelly 
By Miriam Michelson 


SKETCHES BY J. SCOTT WILLIAMS 


UIT your larkin’, Jimmy Donnelly,” Ann mur- 
mured indistinctly, “or I'll get the strap.” 
She was asleep, sitting before the fire in the 
dusk, but her memory of the boy never slept 
That memory could make her feel, despite the 
tragic years between, the tug of her grandson's 
asing fingers loosening the strings of the kitchen apron that 
sed so often to fall about her busy feet 
“None o’ your divilment, now!” she added with a chuckle 

Even in dreams, her blind eyes still closed, she smiled a 
ithered smile at that quality which had given the lad his 
ipacity for make-believe, his delight in pretending, his 
npish pleasure in jokes of all sizes. It had touched hidden 
prings of fancifulness in the old Irish woman; the two had 
een rare playmates 

“Jimmy—” she called, and the sound of her own voice 
vaked her. It seemed to echo eerily in the quiet of that 
ow-ceiled little room, before it yielded to the leisurely ticking 

the clock ’ 

“Dreams,” said Ann Donnelly, drawing her shoulder 
hawl about her, and rocking drearily, “dreams—dreams!’ 

There came a tap at the door and she turned, expectant 
She was seventy, and—save one—the war had spared no man 
fall the stalwart Donnellys. Yet she always expected Jimmy 

Two of her neighbors entered 

“Eh, the poor blind old body, she’s not et the supper I 

ft,” said the younger woman, glancing at the table where 
he teapot stood full and cold 

She bustled about, speaking of Mrs. Donnelly in her pres 
ence as though the old woman were deaf, as well as 
‘lind. But she lighted candles and stirred the fire with the 
habituated, kindly hand of one whose help is a matter of 
ourse 

“Times I fear she'll lose her wits if the boy never comes 
back,” she said, shaking her head. 

“Please God, she'll not so!” said her companion devoutly 
Hasn't all her cwn sons been kilt, an’ herself standin’ up 
hrough it all, at all?” 

“But Jimmy’s a son’s son. That’s dear an’ double dear 
You mind me now. . . . Eat a bit—eat a bit, Mrs 
Donnelly,” she added, laying 
1 warm hand on the old 
woman's shoulder “Tt's 
Marthy Connor come to see 
ve, an’ Mrs. Boyle.” 

“Eh—Marthy, but it’s 
good o’ yerselves to look 
in.” Mrs. Donnelly lifted 
her eyes to the broad, kind 
face she could not see 

“Will I brew fresh tea?” 

Mrs. Donnelly shook her 
head. “Is the war ended, 
my dears?” she asked 

They glanced at each other 
with uplifted brows and pa 
ient sighs. Would she never 
pare them that question! 

“No, ‘tisn’t ended it is 

Will I be helpin’ 
e to bed now, Mrs. Donnelly, dear?” Marthy asked 

“Thank ye—thank ye, I'll sit awhile. When I go to bed, 

| wake smothered-like—like as if ‘twas in trench mud 
Ye'’re sure ‘tain’t done—the war?” 

Their denials were almost hysterical. She only half list- 
ned. Was Mrs. Connor sure, she wanted to know, of the 
nessage her son had brought from Jimmy? Aye, that she 
was, the younger woman answered. Would she tell it again? 
But here Marthy Connor rebelled; what use was it, she de 
manded, to go over things like that? Would she tell it, Ann 
Donnelly asked insistently And the woman weakened 

“*Pll never come back a cripple Mind that, grand- 
nother !’"—’Tis them’s his very words. ‘Tell it to herself 

that way,’ he says to Bud 


She groped her 
way toward 
him. “Put my 
hand—no more 
lies. Put my 
hand—" He 
obeyed, guid 
ing that work 
worn little 
hand till it 
rested on his 
empty sleeve 


PotrelTWr ot 


Quit your larkin’, Jimmy Donnelly, or I 


*** None of your divilment, now,” s! 





a chuckle 


In the homely 
little room that 
was all of Ann 
Donnelly’s house, 
there came a si 
lence, broken only 
by the ticking of 
the old clock 

“Mrs. Don 
nelly—” Marthy 
began persuasively 

But Mrs. Don 
nelly would not 
listen “Go then 
go,’ she said gent 
ly “Ve're good 
girls, both.” 

“Sure, Mrs 
Donnelly, ‘tain’t 
good for one to sit 


an’ dream. Do go -* 


to bed 
“Good, is it?” Mrs Donnelly echoed “The drean 
ain't good Happy as it makes me to hear his voice 


itself again, to see him Sure, I have me sight back in 
me dreams, Marthy, clear as “twas the day he left 
there’s aye suthin’ wrong, suthin’ awry. Try as I may 


to dream straight, they come crooked, queer, bad tastin 
They've a rotten spot in ‘em, like is in fair fruit in bad 
years. An’ times, they're terrifyin’, like a rotten plank in 
the flure, that'd give an’ let a blind woman through 
Good, is it! But the house has got so still 
Ye're sure the war ain't—” 
Marthy broke in sharply. “No! No! Wouldn't we be 
runnin’ to tell ye?” 
Mrs. Donnelly nodded, agreeing. She nodded again, but to 
herself, and drew her shaw! about her shoulders, shivering 
_. Slightly. When presently 
~ oh poene: ¥ they left, she was still 
Is the war ended, sitting, nodding before 
my dear she the fire. “It’s nivver 
; he'll come back at all 
she was murmuring 
Tis that he meant 
Tis that he meant 
Half an hour later 
when Jimmy peered it 
: at the win 
 < dow, thers 


was that 







aske 


ibout the 
huddled littl 
old figure in 
the rocking 
chair that 
assured hin 
he slept ; he 
could not 
know she had 
wept herself 
a - to sleep. But 
i so it came 
about that 
the event 
which kept Ann Donnelly expectant happened and found her 
unexpecting. Perhaps it was as well, Jimmy said to himself 
as he swung through the narrow doorway, an empty sleeve 
flapping against his crutch 
“That's herself,” he said under his breath to the soldier 
comrade who accompanied him. “That's herself, Brady,’ 
he repeated with emotion. “There.” 
Brady nodded. He had faced death with this friend of his 
He had blessed the chance that permitted him to see Jimmy 
Donnelly home. But he was obviously eager now to be away 
Jimmy had no eyes for him. He was watch 
ing the little relaxed figure in the rocking-chair 
That quick imaginative sense of his had pi 
tured her just like this; the truth of the pi 
ture made his heart ache 





. WAS this,” he said, nodding over toward 
her, “that brought me. I'd swore I 
wouldn't live a cripple. I wouldn't come 

back to be a burden to her. Id kill meself an 

finish the job. Then Marthy Connor's Bud came 
back from leave and said suthin’ that made me 

see her—all alone—an’ old—an 5 

Brady nodded. He stole a look at the door, but just 

then a queer, broken little laugh came from the sleeping 

figure by the fire 

“Ye young rascal,” Ann Donnelly murmured out of her 
dreams, “I told you wanst to quit your sky-larkin’, Jimmy 
Donnelly.” 

That ghastly dream-laugh whipped the color into Jimmy 
Donnelly’s gaunt cheek “Sky-larkin’” he gasped, and 
flapped his empty sleeve against his shattered leg. “Ol 
damn it—damn it!” 

At that rebellious cry, Ann Donnelly sat up. “Jimmy 
she cried sharply and turned toward the door. “Is—is anny 
one there?” she asked, not nearly so surely 

Brady looked at Jimmy. But how could Jimmy speak ? 
He was wont to “jolly” this old playmate of his. Never 
before had be found his ready lips unprepared in that game 
of gaiety to which the two were committed 4 moment passed 
Another. The clock ticked on quietly. Sighing deeply, Ann 
Donnelly sank back in her chair, warmed her hands at the 
fire, nodded drearily at her thoughts. How often had she 
waked and called him! She sighed and nodded, and nodded 
and slept 
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Then Brady made a quick et the door 4 quickly 
Jimmy intercepted him 
Listen here, Brady,” he whispered She—needn't know 
Know?” repeated Brady 
Bout thi rhe gesture was compre 
hensive, and Brady's pitying eyes took in 
the figure Jimmy's crutche framed 
She's He ould not say it 
Brady waited uncomfortably. What else 
; was there to do with Jimmy's hot hand 
P hou 
' When she wakes again, you 
to her an’ be me 
der!” Brady gasped 


quiet, bedad! Just be 


not lettin’ on when 


her old hand ge 
feelin for vt Just 

be holdin’ your 

tongue, lad, an leav 

in’ me do the talkin 


Phere’s no 
great differ between 
or there wasnt 


Brady gulped 


a jimmy might have 
breath to the s : pared him that 
jier comrade VYe're crazy he 
. yp St Sa , growled, and winked 
hard 

It’s just for a bit of a while Cant you do it for that 
bit till I tell her I'm goin’ back—or something—but—but 
just came home to see her for a bit lik Can't ve, Brady ? 
She won't know Sure, how could she know? She—she 
can't see, poor old body His voice broke Poor old 


Mahmee!” he cried, using the old love-name of his baby 
ood. “Mahmee! 


That waked Ann Donnelly. She rose and came groping 
toward then ill of a trembk 

Jimmy he whispered, “ye've come back 

He caught his breath Mahmee he began gaily, and 
started toward her. But he had forgotten his crutches; he 
stumbled and fell to a bench beside the tabk From there 
he urged Brady toward her with a crutch, his blazing eye 
defying him to retuse 

Tisn’t a dream it i Ann Donnelly was saying. “Thi 


time ‘tisn’t a dream Where are ye, ye spalpeen! 


Her fluttering hands caught Brady | he arn My t my 
boy!” she stammered, weeping and folding him to hcr. Then 
she looked Ip past his bewildered head God A ig 








she said simply, “ye’ve been good to Ann Donn 

Jimmy, a wretched Cyrano sitting on the bench, leaned 
forward. His eyes were miserable but his mouth was gay 
Opening his one arm in a wid passionate curve I caugt 
it to his own breast. Thus, his parted lips duml xplaing 
to Brady, thus did one take to his heart t © ¢ lo 
body of Mahme¢ Thus! Thu 

His comrade protested wordlessly; refuse irgued; wa 
overborne Awkwardl\ he rep ed that bea I tree we 
ture of protection, of consolation 

There—don't cry Yearning, Jimmy leaned towar 

her there in Brady’s arm. “Don't cry, Mahmee. What 
gruffly he stammered as emoti threatened to overpow 
hit “what's there to sniffle at, at all 

Something in the strained atmosphere got past Ann Dor 
nelly’s affliction Instinctively st retreated fre Brad 
Hold your nonsense she said sharply Ye're crying 
sell, so ye are 

“Not me! It ws almost a 

She lifted groping f rs t e face that w 
hers Her touch on Brady’s unwillit face was tentati 
but very tender ‘No, that’s true. Your cheeks is dry he 
2dmitted when she had ascertained the fact But—you'r 
ryin’ annyway, ye little liar, with your word 

‘Then,” gulped Jimmy, “I won't speak 

“Won't is it! ~he wught Bra t both arr ind shook 
lim joyou “Holy Mother an’ all the saints, i little 
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ar Brutalizing 
our Boy? 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


HAD been tellit roup of friends of e of 








tt horror f the Hun that had e under 
personal o t tron irin my ft trip to 
France One of the group, who alwa mpa 
thize vith the criminal as a cul ot of hi 
own perversi but of Societ be ! e to bear 
nd that t Kaiser forces were 1 ! » of men wl 
id not aif ir other en ind hat their misdeed 
vhich he tre itted were ore than atrocious, wert 
itted in a tret of temporary madne He lded 
t their beha r was only sad evidence of the brutaliza 
n of man wal Certain others of the group were i 
ined to agree wit il not because they knew anyjhu 
f personal experience of the intluen ‘ var upon hu 
1) character it because war in itself appears to be 
» brutal a thir 1 they reasoned it must transtor 
even the kindhiest f men from human b into brute 
Prior to my journey overseas, I had felt somewhat the 
ame way I had the Lonor of knowing personally a number 
of commanding figures in our own little troubles of the 
ixties, and I could not recall that General Grant, or General 
Sherman, or Fighting Joe Hooker, or Colonel Mosby, or 
any of the inv splendid souls who fought with gallantry 
In our civil wa wer invtinhin but kindly entle en 
Nor could I remember to have seen, anywhere in the 
pages of history, ar record ot lost nobility of mind and 
character in Washington, or Hamilton, or Schuyler, or 
Lafayette Certainly, I had never discerned any of the 
ialities of the brute in our latter-da oldiers in Lawton 
Phil. Sheridan, Chafiee, or Wood! On the contrar it has 
ilways seemed to me that there has been a singular telicit 
in the phrase “a lier and a gentleman 
If one were to base an opinion on the brutalizing effect 
ot war upon the enes of needk wanton destruction in 
the devastated ions of France, the verdict would doubt 
‘ be an affir one, for the trail of the Hun is the 
trail of the brut ind of the beast Entirely aside from 
the villages whi have been destroyed as a natural resu 
f armed « fli there are scenes there in overtul measure 
to prove the evil effect of fightin pon Teutonic character 
Things of rare beauty have been detaced or destroyed 
by the ruffian hand of the brute Not only have homes 
been soiled in unspeakable wavs by the invader, as a mere 
inimal might have soiled and despoiled them, but there has 
been a vicious ignobility in attacks upon symbols of the 


pirit itself. I have seen a house of God protaned in a 








pirit of brutish sport by these disciples of Kultur. I shall 
never forget the shudder that was mime when I saw the 
remnant of a crucifix from which the body of the Saviour 
had been hacked away not blindly hot away as an ac 
cident of war, but deliberately hacked away—leaving only 
the pierced hands and feet upon the cro Such thin i 
these would seem to constitute an overwhe ing ma of 
evidence that war brutalizes the warrior Fortunately they 
ire not the whole of the picture 

It so happens that there are others than the Huns fighting 

this dreadful conflict, who ar ibjected to the same in 
fluences which have wrecked Teutonic character even more 
than they have devastated the once smiling fields of Picardy 
hampagne. Lorraine, and Belgiun And for the comfort of 
ountless fathers and mothers, and wives and daughters, the 

intry over, I am glad to r nt some of the experien 
sat I encountered close to the e li ind whict cem to 
ive a very decided bearing n the point at issue 

The first of these heartening exhibits 1 oung American 
girl who has labored for a year in one of the several o1 
inizations for civilian relief in Fran She is a repre 
entakive of that tine, sane, resourceful your American wo 
inhood we ar » proud of, and that betore wat 
eemed sc range a pheno cnon to col Europ She 
had beer iccey la a Camion Driver | 1usé ! could 

t { A I ' tlin cT ul { ‘ I i i k 


1ivance 

of Fret ime It was | ! ») transpor 

' fr | to he h ‘ of | (¢ ittee's eftort 
i ( et to transpor tt ick or the 

ricker ‘ ke her road, otter 
fa ide these iny times una 








the road were confined almost exclusively to French soldiers 
on their way up to the Thing 

She encountered them in groups, and = singly—hard 
pressed, blood-stained fighting men; men subjected to the 
me stre ind strain and influences that have plaved such 
havoc with Teutonic character, and not once in that whole 
period of a year of dangerous service in the war zone did 
he receive tron » i these men anything hut the é arte 
nd msideration that she might have expected from t 
entlemap entlemen she 1s accustomed to meet in her 

n home im America She could remember no word, or 
gesture, or glance, that bespoke anything but respect for 
womanhood among those fighting men of France With 
their known attitude evidenced toward the unhappy women 
ind even toward the little girls of Belgium and France, one 


hudders to think of 
ave been had that fair 
with the Hun on those dark roads by night 
In another section of the country, it 
privilege to see something of the unbrutalized 
the fighting men of France not toward an unprotected wom- 
himself. Countless rude men are 
mere matter of instinct, and their courtesy 


what her experience must inevitably 
I young American girl's contacts been 
was again my 
courtesy ol 
in, Dut toward man polite 


oOo women as a 

































is a tribute not so ch to womanhood as to their own 
ense of superiority But the man who is as courteous to 
en as he is to women, is the completely rounded gentle 
in. And more than once I found this trait a characteristic 
of the war-worn spirits of France. One supremely beautiful 
incideat is indelibly etched upon my memory 
The scene itself was unforgettable as a mere picture 
In the course of the Red Cross distribution of cigarettes 
I came upon a thousand or more poilus resting from the 
turmoil of battle for a few brief hours in one of those 
many beautiful forests for which France is noted The 
front line trenches were an easy twenty minute motor-drive 
distant There were men in them who were facing death 
at that very moment, and to-morrow, as vesterday, thes 
poilus too would be facing it. The day itself was the per 
fection of springtime The wood was in full leaf, and while 
the sun was st out from the eye by the density of the 
foliage, its warm rays filtered through, and gilded tree 
trunk and bough with mellowed*light, and dappled the 
ground with pots ol gold Here, these fighting men of 
France were resting from the Thing that seems so inevitably 
to brutalize the 
man trom over 
the Rhine. A large 
John Kendrick number of them 
Bangs, author were lying prone 
humorist, le on the ground in 
turer and fathe she er weariness 
two soldiers! gazing up into the 
leafy spaces over 
head at the 


Intimations otf 
blue and light be 
yond, and think 
ing of I know not 


¥ what We who 
# are being 
fought tor 
cannot even 


surmise, I 
fear, the day 
dreams of 
these 


did 
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How One Father Feels 
About the Fate of His 
Sons in France 
DECORATIONS 


BY W. T. BENDA 








fellows who are giving up their souls in our service 
Others were leaning against the trees and listening to a 
military band of from forty to fifty pieces engaged in 
the not unmusical business of “(tuning up Our ciga 
rettes were distributed, a meager portion of two each 


But as we 
sustaining 


limited 
doing in 


» the soldiers, since the supply was 
alized what these men of n were 


Ish 


the spirits of the fighting man in his hours of strain, we 
gave a double portion to the players. I was about to turn 
iway, When the leader of the band requested me to wait a 
moment. As I paused, he tapped a tree-trunk with his baton 


and although not 
y what to play 


The band immediate attention 
i word was spoken, they knew instinctive 
It was the 
My hat was off in an ins 
tears, I glanced about mé 
pollus was on his feet, 
train of our National Anthem had died 
“Brutalized by war!’ I thought to 
by war? Here were a thousand and more 
men who only yesterday had faced the awful Thing that the 
vanity of a licentious Kaiser has visited upon a stricken 
world, and who, to-morrow, were to face it again. Here 
were men who had been subjected, no less than the Hun, to the 
demoralization of character which pushes men over the abyss 
into the depths of a brutish cruelty, but who had not fallen, 
and who even in their own peril instinctively rose to the fullest 
stature of true courtesy, and were not ashamed thus to pay 
tribute to an instrument of service from across the sea. One 
might almost venture to turn the tables of discussion and 


demand to know if “Men Are Not Spiritualized by War.” 


came to 
] 
Star-Spangled Banner! 

t d with eves suffused with 
of those tired French 
last 


ant, an 
I very one 
and we stood uncovered until the 
way 
“Brutalized 
men; fighting 


myself 


NE more incident I am done. This time, perhaps, 


} 


ind 


the story will come closer home to many of us because 
it is of an American boy that I shall write. It is with 
altogether unmixed ypleasure that I record the fact that he 


was a hyphenated Américan; that is to say, he was of mixed 
strain, but not of hyphenated loyalty. He was a Portuguese 
American. His position was among the humblest in our 
American Service—a private in the ranks It was in an 
American Hospital where, surrounded by a unit of devoted 
American boys under the leadership of a genius in surgery, 
I came upon this American lad. He had never known any 
thing except poverty He shut out from most of the 
things that ennoble character, and exposed perhaps most to 
the things that debase it. If the influences of war were bru 
talizing, your social theorist might assume that among such 


was 


as he, born to no sense of noblesse oblige, and who like 
Topsy had “just growed,” symptoms of brutalization would 
show themselves—and the reverse was the truth. On the 


several moraings that I spent with this unit, this young man 
appeared on the stroke of six at the door of my baraque 


bearing a cup of steaming hot coffee and an apple or an 
orange for my refreshment At a quarter past six, he 
brought me hot water for shaving, and rendered me every 
personal service possible for the increase of my comfort 
Now, at home I was always accustomed to giving remunera 


tion to youngsters and others who served me and it did not 


occur to me to alter my custom with this lad 
“Here,” said I, offering him a twenty-franc note. “When 
you go up to Paris for a little recreation, I should like to 
feel that I had made you a little more comfortable, too.” 
He glanced at me smilingly reproachful. “Please don't, 
Mr. Bangs,” said he, with a wistfully friendly smile on his 
face “Vou knox e didn't come over here to make money 


Trae th Ip 
e came over to do things for other people 


It was a simple incident, but it spoke volumes of the 
priceless things in character and true self-respect that this 
war is developing in our American boys 

Actuated by such a spirit our sons not only will not be 


brutalized, but in truth CANNOT be We cannot conceive 


of their stooping to such cruelties as the Hun has practised 
for the mere sake of being cruel. The Hun destroys the 
purity of woman, and maims little children. The French 


Guardians of Woman's 
our own boys in the 
or] haned children of France 
ressors, but as defenders of 

War may brutalize 
whose souls have a manly quality, 


American soldiers are the 
even now, dozens of 
adopting the little 
there not as ag 
and they know it 
not those 
honorable and decent 


British and 
Honor, and 
trenches are 
They are over 
human rights, 
but not all 

stern 








some, 





























Se SE 


Splendid, upstanding 
lads whom Mr. Bangs 
and 
France. 


came to love 
trust in 
Smiling through 
thick and thin, they 
seem, indeed, to have 
become  spiritualized 


by war! 
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Tommy 
By Wilbur Hall 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY L. W. ROSS 


HAT is what she called him—Temperamental Tommy 
although of course I didn’t learn that until late: 
His name, he assured me, was not Thomas: what 
it was he failed to tell me. And, carelessly enough, 
and because it did not much matter, I failed to 
ask him, at the time 
Imagine the poorest devil of an artist fellow you can, 
wearing corduroys and a gray flannel shirt and—sometimes, 
when he remembered it—a hideously jarring knitted cravat; 
imagine a keen, inquisitive face lighted by mysterious cav 
erns of hazel-gray eyes, cheeks a little thin and decidedly 
sun-browned, a mouth sensitive and full and always smiling, 
a chin deceptively strong and firm (deceptively in view of 
the fact that he was less practical than a butterfly and less 
resolute than a breath of wind)—imagine this human whole 
topped by a once-blue slouch hat so disreputable, moth- 
eaten, faded and shabby that a self-respecting tramp would 
have hidden it under his coat on approaching you. That 
would be something of the outer and visible person that was 
Temperamental Tommy 
But it was his hands that caught my eye 
I was dining with my writing friend at “The Daub of 
Yellow Paint” when there entered a man with quite long 
hair and very long finger-nails, and Tommy. Tommy was 
talking; principally with his hands. They were white, firm 
nimble, supple, beautiful hands—the most beautiful I have 
ever seen except Fritz Kreisler's. And they moved like 
white moths in flowering laurestinus 
Presently the stranger of hair and finger-nails departed 
paying his own bill and Tommy's, and my friend remem 
bered (for a wonder!) that he had an engagement. There 
after, I found myself at Tommy’s table saying to him that I 
had thought I'd known him somewhere, but couldn't be 
sure. Tommy flashed at me that smile of his 


“Doesn't matter, does it?” he asked, engagingly “Do 
you care anything for color?” 

“Er-r—why, yes. The pastel shades 

“Like Kay Nielsen’s things, eh?” Tommy shot. And 


then. I want to show you some 
He reached for his amorphous 
“Have you enough 


stood up. “Come along, 
thing I've just discovered 
hat, but paused, looking down at me 
money to take us to Sausalito and back ?’ 

I didn’t smile said carelessly 
make it somehow 


O we went to Sausalito, talking a little—I inquiringly, 

Tommy abstractedly. What he showed me, once there 

were five shades of gray and green on the San Francisco 
Bay, under a fog as impalpable as a maiden’s veil ; the islands 
Angel and Belvidere hulking, bulking masses dim in the still 
sea; beyond, a gray line that was the East Bay side—gray 
and green and green-gray and gray-green and fog, and all 
intangible: then—Tommy swung me to the right, around the 
shoulder of a hill above the sea and forth from that gray 
background of mist and that merging of-sea and sky in one 
curtain, there leaped to our eyes Alcatraz, a rough rock 
topped with a white-walled prison, upon which, as though 
with a spot-light, the brilliant California sun shone 
through the Golden Gate, touchir it with color, vivid 
and splendid, and bringing it out from all the gray and 
green of its surroundings like a cameo cut in opal! 

“If I could paint that—!"” Tommy cried. “If I could 
suggest it Then his voice broke and I turned to see 
that his eyes were wet 

“Well! by jingo!” 


“We'll 


“(Guess 580, I 


I said, trying to be matter-of-fact 
and practical and at the same time to show him that I 
understood; “you don’t want much, do you?” 

“Of course,” he retorted, passionately “I've got to 
want much. I'm in love.” 

“Oh,” I said 

That was how I came to hear it 

Imagine, now, Theresa. I don’t at all know that her 
name is Theresa; in fact I think it more probable that it 
is something else entirely, but I haven't learned, yet, so I 
have invented Theresa because I like it for her. Imagine 
Theresa waking at the call of her maid, in a bed of white 
and gold in a room of fairy delight, her skin touched by 
nothing save soft linen and silk, a bright fire burning in 
het grate, rare roses giving her a regal “Good morning!” 
the sun—probably four hours high in the heavens—pour- 
ing in over a soft and thick carpet. Theresa waking so, 
spreading her white, dimpled arms widely, tossing the 
brown hair out of her eyes, and saying, pettishly: 

“Oh, drat! 

That is precisely and exactly the way I have imagined 
Theresa, on this certain glorious spring morning a few 


* * 
’ : | 
~“ \ 


Temperamental * 





. > 


waking to a 
stupid new 


week's ago, 
weary, dreary, 
day. And I don't get my idea 
of Theresa—as one of a type 
say—from the six best-sellers 
nor from the soap-box orators, but from what Theresa her 
self said and did later, as you shall learn. The truth is that 
Theresa is so tremendously and appallingly well-born anc 
rich, both at once, and, at that moment of waking, was so 
bored with life, that, for her, there was no living with her 
self. Her grandfather, it seems had had the perspicacity or 
the curiosity to come west with the gold-seekers of forty 
nine, though he did not look for gold when he arrived in 
San Francisco. He looked for corner lots and other lots not 
on the corner, and his family and half a dozen others, unto 
the third and fourth generation, own San Francisco, you 
see. So Theresa had both birth and boodle. Too, too much 
of both 
According to all the probabilities on which we base im 
aginary situations, Theresa rose languidly on this certain 
morning, bathed crossly, was dressed and shampooed and 
manicured and massaged in spite of her indifference to those 
intimate shopped from force of habit, lunched 
with some Red Cross workers, made out a check or so for 
war relief work, and got through with the boredom of the 
day someway until four o'clock At that time she had to 
go and represent her father at an important committee meet 
ing—Third Liberty Loan Campaign Committee—with enough 
big men in the room to stagger anyone but Theresa. She 
knew them all, and they 
called her Tess (I imagine 
and said how pretty she 
was getting, and asked 
alter Rer mother. Theresa 
was quite at home. She 
sat near the head of the 
table and told the commit 
tee what her father had 
asked her to tell them 
and then, suddenly, st 
saw Tommy 
“7 had a headac he,” 
Tommy was saying to me, 
out there on the headland 
above Sausalito “T al 
ways have a headache in a 
stuffy room, with a lot of 
silly rich men talking about 
millions of dollars, and a 
photographer there to grab 
a flash-light and beat it 
for the office to catch the 
six o'clock editions. Well 
I hadn't taken my eyes off 
Her after She came in, be 
cause she was the most 
wonderful thing God ever 
stopped long enough to 
make perfect. I didn't no 
tice Her clothes I saw 
Her, you might say, with 
out any clothes at all, with 
that incomparable arm of 
Hers above Her head 
holding a sword out 
stretched, and Her chin up 
and Her eyes looking right 
through you, and the flag 


behind Her 





proc esses, 



































« 


“Yes,” I said, a litth 
embarrassed; “you've told 
me that. I don’t think it’s 


decent Go ahead 











went on. “I hated having to waste time there tening to 
ill their nonsense, especia ifter I'd seen Her and had 
hanged my whole notion for the poster Because She wa 


the poster, from that minut« 
What poster Tommy was so fragmentary 
“Oh, I thought I'd told you. They had asked me to do a 


Liberty Loan poster. That's what | do <¢ posters, until 
I can do the sort of mura I mean t I] now you some 
time Anyway I'd turned in two designs, but they were 
futile things After seeing Her 

He kept capitalizing the pronoun with his voice; not 
stressing it, exactly, but softening it so that it seemed the 
most intimate word in his \ ibulary 

“But when they came to the subject,” he said, reminis 
cently, “and the president, or whatever he wa incovered 
my drawings, I walked right over and took them away from 
him and tore them uj And I said that I'd changed my 
mind about the poster—that I had a new one that I would 
finish that night, if I could get the model I wanted. And ! 
looked at Her! 

Imagine! He had, t I'm sure At any rate the com 
mittee, being San Franciscar and used to temperament 
gave Tommy the one more night he required. Instead of 
going away, feverishly, to get at that poster—it would x 
an all-night’s job, as anyone could see—Tommy sat down 
near the door with his headache and waited for Therésa 


“I meant you, I spoke of a model for the, new 
walking traight to her as she rose to go 


when 
poster he said, 


He paid no attention to the men around her: for him there 
were just he and she—isolated, on a desert island 
Theresa said (I imagine): “I beg pardon? 


But Tommy smiled at her and began talking with those 
beautiful hands of his. Presently they were seated, and he 
was trying to make her see that poster as he saw it and 
was succeeding, when a newsboy, wit! the calm assurance 


of his guild, came to offer thrift stamps @ the thrifty 


HE bought four,’ Tommy told me, “and I bought 
three That left me eight cents. At least, I think it 


was eight It may have been three, but there ought 
to have been another nickel somewhere about me, if I 
could have found it 

He talked her, finally, into posing for hin She was 
to come at seven, with an aunt or somebody, if she thought 
she needed an aunt Theresa had smiled at that, Tommy 


said She had come at seven, however, without the aunt 


“She says it was about nine when | inted,” he con 
tinued. “It was my headache, partly Although I had 
forgotten to eat I didn't really faint, of course—that's 


too soft I don't look soft, do I? He laughed 
I laughed with him. He looked anything but soft: ex 
cept for his hands he might have been whatever kind of 
hard, healthy, capable artisan you please 

But intense concentration on original work 

combined with lack of food, has been known 


to hit strong men before Tommy's time 
How long on earth had it been since you 
yy ate?” I gasped 
ig “Oh, a day or two,” he said, carelessly 
> “T don't know I had to have a good deal 
ij of raw color for those two posters, of coursé 
} and I was saving my six bits for more, to 
finish them wit! 
But you bought thrift stamps 
“Ves, that’s what She said,’ Tommy in 
| terrupted me 
I can imagine thi scene, too Tommy 
slumping down on the floor before his easel 





he did things on 3 x 8 canvas, he said, be 
cause they lithograph so much better, and he 
had been footstool at the 
moment —and fright 


landing on a 


Theresa 


considerably 





ened and precipitately perked out of herself 
for once in her life, bending over him and 
trying to remember what was done when a 
person fainted. Then Tommy, opening his eyes 
and looking ip at her with that bovish smile 
of hi onsiderably abashed, and saying 

Oh, hang! It’s probably from not eat- 
ing. The doctor fellow said this would hap 
pen. Would you mind going down to Tony’s 

1 asking them to bring in something? 

There had pn instantly her 
brown eyes wide, and her har trembling 
from the shock of seeing him drop down thers 
before her, helpk 

Tony he queried The restaurant 
_ the — 

N Awful food there IT'wo doors be 
low here, on thi cle And have you any 
mone b I hance 

Theresa paust Mor Certainly 

Tha luck Because credit at 
Tor ex ed week igo 

B Ther iL protest } but haven't 

, 1 ar iT 
a Fig! I answered her Or 
nes it may be thre 
ne . bought thrift sta he began 
hed Tor loesn't take ther 
pening I di ha f Irs¢ If y 
nd sa} hadr “ j b thril 
‘ : t } 
ee 
« 
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You may 
work the week out 
After that we shall nc 


Story Runs to spare 


As the 


ur 


longer require you! 
; ervice 

“You mean—y ou 

don’t mean Mi 


Colebrook, be yo 


Susan, in daze 


inbelief, looked fror 
o the other 
Mr. Burton, ck 
want me o go 
ked at last 
turned 


one t 


CHAPTER IN 


RS. COLEBROOK had been 
B ousehold a day k two 


Lic irritably, with a shrug 


swift outfling 
| ( his he t ing of his hands 
“Of course I don't 
en u want you to go, Su 
n't ! vell that w an But what can I 
er do? Ihave non 
1 te t on t! it her ind to pay you i 
know very well 
without ebody. | he turned away again 
| ire ) bod Susan face 
I ne t ta\ ( hange cleared 
rid that a] Pooh! Oh, that 
, is ' 1 put You all right then she 
inswered pleasantly 


mage in t , t na list I Mi Colebrook, I'n 





You it int t i 
\ if vill | ‘ | it w orry to be troublin 
\ If ' f t im} 1, but I shall have 
er e back that no 
l M ( t € 1 air il 
‘ ) it \A ivil 
\ | when Mrs. ¢ I \ 
i t I Vol I eq her 
You | hat wi S 
\ M ( I ‘ You forget 
t \ re not workin 
\ I \ di for Mr. Bur now 
\ } | he | ve You're working for 
> mht 
\ é it i \ . I p ed 
) I l Ler ul [) I i ] ir wage for ome 
\ eeks past 
Quickly $ ed ind thrust the n 
0 t ito Mrs. Colebrool i 
I r I don’t want your r M ( rook—not on the 
I I nt rt even for Keitl! kt I i earned any the 
t ! r way vet, but I hain‘ ul i7zine I'll do 
| | \ ew you ‘ I B I 1 t take this 
I I-I é W! M Cr ook, ¢ I now, with 
that poor | in an’ hi v1 ht up he don't 
, ‘ é traordinar I ! t his flannels 
\ | ! ck 1 what to eat : » pay the bills 
M er \W I \ re me to go 
D permit me to 
I 1 } ith t il Mr L ob I ok 
What lt n't tl money to hire 
} ‘ B AY ( “ nant toss of her 
\ T ten o'clock M Colebrook iel Burton reé 
' I I A monstrated ! id I ibout, but Susan 
I went calml her ti I minutes aiter 
I n, 5S ran up tl k stairs to Ke room 
, 
\ ‘ 
ai How abe g t Come on 
S I Here s away in the middle of th 
> T ! ibe 1 ike thi 
‘ I B ! va t to be » easy this time Keith resisted all 
N I » stir him into interest or action; and a dismayed 
I ippointed Susan had to go down stairs in acknowledged 
\\ 
But, land’s sake, what could you expect she muttered 
erself, after a sorrowful meditation before the kitchen 
\ : You can’t put a backbone into a jellyfish by just 
win’ him the bone—an’ that’s what his aunt has made 
\ i a flappy, transparallel jellyfish. Drat her! But I 
I I I t in't goin’ to give up. Not much I ain't! 
( Oh, 1 Susan did not attempt again that day to get Keith up 
Mis’ ¢ . ind dressed; and she gave him his favorite “pop-overs” for 
I A heer upper, with a running fire of merry talk and jingles that 
ntained never a reference to the unpleasant habit of put 
Ever ting on clothes. But the next morning, after she had given 
I > Keith his rgested blithely that he get up and 
be dressed refused, she tried coaxing, mildly, then 


\W k 
r Say, can’t you let a fellow alone?” Keith blurted out 
() \f ( k r } , ‘ 
Susan drew a long breath and held it suspended for a 
Mrs. ¢ yment. She had the air of one about to make a dreaded 
. No, I can't let you alone, Keith,” she replied, voice and 
I } \ 1 wa aunner now coldly firm 
I I I M ( brook “Why not? What's the use, when I don't want to get up?” 
How about thinkin’ for once what somebody else wants 
: I k of my ing man Susan caught her breath again, and glanced 
‘ M K In f y as W furtively at the half-averted face on the pillow. Then 
I f to give loggedly she went on. “Maybe you think I hain’t got any 
I vith son thin’ to do but trespass up an’ down them stairs all day 
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vaitin’ on you, when you are pertectly capacious of waitin 
n ourself some 

Why, Susan! There was incredulous, hurt amaze 
ent in the boy's voice but Susan was steeling herself 


“Then, if you'll get my Susan, I'll get 


clothes 
ip,’ said Keith very quietly from the bed 
And Susan, not daring to unclose her lips 
dropped them on to 


the chair by the 
But she had not reached the 


iinst it 
brought the 
bed, and 
hall below 





Irom the room 
when the sobs shook her frame 
An’ me talkin’ like that when I'd be willin’ to walk all 
on my hands an’ knees, if ‘twould help him one little 
inute she choked 
Barely had Susan whipped herself into presentable shape 
iwain when Keith's voice at the kitchen door caused her to 
face about with a startled cry 


I'm downstairs, Susan Tl voice challenged 





for coldness now I'll take my meals down here, 
ilter this 
Susan pulled herself up. “Good boy, Keith! That will 
ike it | easier,” she said cheerfully, impersonally, turn 
ing away and making a great clatter of pans in the sink 
Just before the noon meal, Keith appeared once more 


the kitchen door 


Susan, would it bother you very ! uch if I ate out here 
with you he asked 

With me? Nonsense! You'll eat in the dining-room 

with your dad, of course. Why, what would he say to your 
ting out here with me 


sure,” in 
don't 


That’s just it It’s dad He'd like it, I'm 
i 
] 


the boy feverishly. “You know sometimes I—I 
food on my fork, when I eat, 
and it—it must be disagre: 
ou know he never liked disagreeable 

Now, Keith Burton, you stop right where 
terrupted Susan harshly “You're goin’ to eat with your 
you belong And do you run back now into 
I've got my dinner to get.” 


ister 
have to—to fee 


And 


and I 


get any 
ible to see me 


for things, 


you are,” in 


father where 
the settin’-room 

Keith had not disappeared down the hall, however, before 
back stairs 4 moment later she 





Susan was halfway up the 
was in the studio 
“Daniel Burton, 
ner,” she panted 
“Company ?” 
“Yes. Your son 
“Keith?” The man drew back perceptibly 
There, now, Daniel Burton, don't you go to 
in’ lookin’ for a place to run, just because you hate to set 
him feel ‘round for what he eats.” 
“But, Susan, it breaks my heart,” 
ing quite away 
“What if it does? Ain't his broke, too? Can't vou think 
of him a little? Let me tell you this, Daniel Burton—that 
boy, has more consolation for your feelin’s than you hav 
time. Didn't he just come to me an’ beg to 
‘cause his dad didn’t like disagreeable 


to din 





youre goin to ave company 


scowlin 


moaned the man, turn 


for his, 
eat with 
things, an 
The man wheeled sharply 
“Did Keith—do that?” 
“He did, just now, sir.” 
“All right, Susan. I—I don’t 
inv more.” 
Susan said no more 


every 


me, to see 


think you'll have to say 


And 
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Susan 


red eves but a 


At dinner that day, wit! 
ner, Susan waited on a m 


ing in particular 


Vivacious man 


an who incessantly talked of noth 


and a boy who sat whit 


eating almost nothing 
CHAPTER X 
ND so, inch by inch, Susan fought her way, and, inch by 
inch, she gained ground. Sometimes it was by coax- 
ing, sometimes by scolding; perhaps most often by 


irewd appeals to Keith’s pride. But 
day saw some stride forward, some 


taunts and dares, and st 
by whatever it was, eact 


Keith | 


+} ’ 


new victory tha id won over his blindness, until by 
the end of the week, the boy could move about the house and 
wait upon himself with a facility almost unbelievable, when 


one remembered his listless helplessness of a week before 
Then day ere entered into the case a brand-new 

element, a dainty element in white muslin and fluttering blu 

ribbons—Mazie Sanborn and Dorothy Parkman 


‘ 


one 


“We heard Keithie was lots better and up and dressed 
now,” chirped Mazie, when Susan answered her ring; “and 
so we've brought him some flowers. Please can’t we see him ? 

Susan hesitated. She had not forgotten Keith's feverish 
retreat from Mazie’s greeting called up to the veranda the 
month before But then, for that matter, had he not re 
treated from everything until she determinedly took him in 
hand? And he must sometime begin to mingle with the 
world outside the four walls of his house! Why not now? 


Susan’s lips snapped together 

“Sure, you may see hin she 
see ! It'll do him good. Come in, come in! And 
she threw open the sitting-room door. “Well, Keith, here's 
company come on purpose to see you,” she announced gaily 
“No, no, Susan, I—I don’t want to see them,” stammered the 

He had leaped to his feet, a painful red flooding his face 
“Well, I that,” bridled Mazie, with playful indigna 
tion; “and when Dorothy and I have taken all this trouble 
to come and 

“Is Dorothy here, too?” interrupted the boy sharply 

“Yes, Keith, I am—here Dorothy was almost crying 
ind her voice harsh and unnatural 


cried, “and it’s glad I am to 


you come 


boy 


like 


sounded 
t 


Susan came promptly to the rescue. “You two sit down.” 
Susan was briskly cordial. She had to be, for Keith had 
iropped back into his chair, plainly an unwilling host. “My 
but I don't mind settin’ myself a while,” she smiled 


“Guess I'm tired 


“T should think you would be.” Mazie, grown suddenly 


a bit stiff and stilted, was trying to be very polite. “There 
must be an awful lot to do here. Mother says she don’t see 
how you stand it 


“Pooh! 
her guard 
do anything hardly 


scoffed Susan 
smart he 


Not so very much!” 
“Keith here’s gettin’ so 
for him now.” 


instantly on 
won't let me 


“Oh, but there must be a lot of things,” began Mazie 
“that he can’t do, and 
“What a lovely big, sunny room,” interrupted Dorothy 


hastily that Susan threw a sharp glance into her 
face. “I love big rooms 
“Yes, so do I,” chimed in Mazie 


to see the inside of this house 


so hastily 


“And I always wanted 


too 


“What for? Keith’s curiosity got the better of his 
vexed reticence 

“Oh, just ‘cause I've heard folks say "twas so wonderful 
—old, you know, and full of rare old things, and there 


was 
had to be, f 
back int 


ur 


faced and silent, 


IQIS 


wasn t 


like it But I ont set Tha 
is,” she corrected herself, s 
bling a little you pr yd 





keep them in this roon 





, way 

< dia St ‘ } t 

= ll “ Wi hey de to inter 

— _ fered Dorothy, with suddenly pink 

r plainly an cheeks This room is just f 
of the loveliest kind of « 


ist like the 





things father is a 
ways getting—only nicer Now 
that, right there in the corner, a 
full of drawers We've got on 
almost just exactly like that « 
home, and father just dotes on it 
That is a—a highboy, isn't it 
she appealed to Susan And it 
is very old, isn't it? 


“A highboy ? 


child,” laughed Susan 








tis. I ain’t sayin’ ‘tisn't, thougl 
I'm free to confess I never heat 
it called that But it’s old enough 
if that’s all it needs, to be a hig! 
man by this time, I reckon 
chuckled Susan Mr Burtor 
was tellin’ me one day how it b 
longed to his great-grandmother 


“Kind of 


funny looking, thoug! 


isn't it said Mazic 

“Father'd love it so’d Aunt 
Hattie And I do too, Dorot! 
replied 

Mazie laughed 

“Well, all right, you may, for 
all I care he retorted The 
to Keith she turned wit! 
disconcerting abruptnes » 
Keith, what do you do all dav 

It was Susan who answered 
this. Indeed it was Susan wh 
answered a good many of the 
questions during the next fifteer 
minutes And soon, she broug 
the visit to a close 

When she had bowed t}! 
out, and closed the door behind 
them, she came back to Keit 
intending to remonstrate with hi 
for his very ungracious behavior 
But before she could open her 


lips Keith 


himself had the flo 


“Susan Betts he began pa 
sionately, as soon as she entere 
the room, “don't you ever let 
those girls in again. I won't have 
them. I won't have them, I te 
you!” 

“Oh, for shame, Keith!—an 
when they were so kind an 
thoughtful, too! 

“Tt wasn't kind and thought 
ful; it was spying out The 
came to set how I took it I 

know ‘em. And that Dorothy Parkman—I don't know 
why she came. She said long ago that she couldn't bear 
to look at them.” 

“Look at them?” 

“Yes—blind folks. Her father is a big oculist—doctor 
eyes, you know She told me once And she said sh 
couldn't bear to look at them; that 

An eye doctor?—a big one?” Susan was suddenly ex- 
cited, alert 


‘ 
And 
live?” 


\ es yes 
“Where's he 
I don’t know 


I don’t know Where she does, I s'pose 
where that is. She's here most of the time, and 
Is he a real big one? a really truly big one 


“Yes, yes, I guess so Keith had fallen wearily back in 


his chair, his strength spent “Dad said he was one of the 
biggest in the country. An’ of course lots of—of blind peo 
ple go there and she sees them And and 

But Susan had turned toward the kitchen door 

Two days later, on her way to the store, Susan spied 
Dorothy Parkman across the street Without hesitation or 
ceremony, she went straight across and spoke to her 

Is it true that your father is a big occultist, one of the 
biggest there is?” she demanded 

A—what ?” Dorothy frowned slightly 


“Occultist doctors folks you know Is he? I 
heard he was 
“Oh! Y-yes—yes, he is 
now 
Then, 
you, right away 
Dorothy was 


“For—Keith, 


eves, 


Miss Dorothy was giggling a 


bit 
listen! Can't you get him to and set 


on 


come 
quick ¢ 
suddenly 


Susan ¢ 


sympatheti 


“Ves Susan’s eyes blurred, and her voice choked 
“Well, he is coming soon. But—he isn't going to stay long 
“That's all right—that’s all right,” retorted Susan, a littk 


breathlessly “Tf he'd just look at the boy's eves and tell il 

if he could fix ’em later. You see, we—we couldn't have i 
done now, ‘cause there ain't any money to pay. But we 
have it later. We'll sure have it later, and then 

“Of course he'll look at then interrupted Dorothy 
eagerly. “He'll love to, I know He’s always so interested 
in eyes, and new cases nd—and don’t worry about th 
other part—the money, you know,” nodded Dorothy, hurr 
ing away then before Susan could protest 

As it happened, Keith was more “difficult” than usual 
that afternoon, and Susan, thinking to rouse him from hi 
lassitude, determined to tell him all about the wonderful 
piece of good fortune in store for him 

“How'd you like to have that little Miss Dorothy's daddy) 
see your eyes, honey?” she began eagerly, “and tell 

“I wouldn't let him see them.” Kéith spoke, decisively 

“But he’s one of the biggest occultists there is, and 


“I suppose you mean ‘oculist,’ Susan,” interrupted Keitl 
“but I don’t want hin 
“But you've got to have somebody, an’ if he’s the big- 


gest!” All the eager light had died out of 
“T don’t care if he is the biggest, he’s 
man’s father, and that’s enough. I won't h 
“No, no; well, all right! | 
mayed, hurried from the 
But though Susan was 
far from being subdued 
defiantly 


Susans tact 
Dorott 
him ! 


terrified and dis 


ave 





»>usan 
room 
terrifed, she wa 


she 


dismayed and 
In the kitchen 


lifted her chin 


another for miles around 


can i wha y A I ef ist th 
r . L . hi ‘ 
all hi tf anothe I i t it 
vher t r r r K 
Keep pege 4 
And persister eed, kee 
egging wa N KK 
int of accomplishi: ! i i inother 
W he ne lid fg \ i e coax 
ni out into the 
It was the ' { ¥ Su at A ht 
Daniel Burt 
Look a re D | ibrup y 
I've done a I i I 
The in Ke 
“Wi Susar going, aré 
(on ni r » 1c l 
iinful I IN hat 
ed blood | c I He's gt 
> go off in 4 k I ) ull 
\ Ar j h | I in I 
The an shitts u 
D ( nk t i u 
Susan? He w 
I didn't 1 l l I Phere it 





vtu t of di ( \ i Bur \ 

eisa i { “ ni! | Lter iser 
l i feed f kK ap! ical 
hings, but it é ot t i Oh, I read 
o hi f course l i l can ¢ hold of 
especia abou el \\ ™ reat an 
la us an’ exti f was blind or deaf-an 
imb, I i Csyx I I can't learn hit 
books, Mr. Burtor \ ce now to paint 
bigger an’ grander pictur than you ever did before, only 

ll be paintin er on that tf ou an’ you'll be usin 
words instead of the i brus! 

You've put that ry we Susan It was the man 
wht teadi I kK I \ 

Well, them pictu n’ t paint for him is 
goin’ to be the maki: nti f get his eves, and 
hes gom t ‘ ( I | I nd a < tor ur ill I need 
now is the mor \ that ake e think She 
esitated, growing 1der pink and embarrassed Then 
esolutely, she thrust ! into the pocket of her apron 
and pulled out two fo 1 paper 

M goin’ t é it the how I might 
well do it now he explained You know, them—ther 
her poer did é h—an’' I guess now I know the 

I Them kind of por ain't stylish onger. Rhyme 
is gone out Everythi free verse,’ now So I've wrot 

ne of then Phey're real easy to d ist lines chopped 
i ir ea where nat 1 Appx n have some 
yng, al yme st f ! know, like this. And 
he read 
I " 

Now that w dead ea inybody could see that. But 
i kind of pret I think, toc ist tt i Them dena 
tured poems are alwa pret I think—about trees and 
grass and flowers and the sky, you know. Don't you?’ 

Why, er—y-vyes, of cours murmured the man faintly 

But all the money in the world ain't goin’ to do no 


good, Mr. Burton part, an’ our part is to 


get him well an’ strong for that operator Now I'm goin’ to 
send Keith in to you And | expectin’ you to take him 
she finished severel i he leit the roor 

Keith and his father went to walk. It was the first of 
many such walk Almost every one of these crisp Noven 
ber days found the tw on I i tr my I ewhert And be 
cause Daniel Burton wa ful always to accompany, never 
to lead, the bo tep gained day by day in confidence, and 
his face in ething t ike interest And always, for 
cold and stort day there were the book at home Most 
assured Daniel Burton w iving hi f now, heart and 
mind and body, to hi Susan had no fault to find 
Daniel Burton was “doing his part 


brought 
shabby 


HE week before Christmas, Dorothy Parkman 
a tall dignified-looking mar o the Burton's 


but still beautiful, c lial doorwa 

Dorothy had not seen Keit! except on the street, since 
her visit with Mazie in October Iwo or three times tl 
girls had gone to the house with flowers or fruit, but Keith 
had stubbornly refused to see ther in spite of Susan's urg 
Ings To-day Dorot! with this evidently in mind, refused 
Susan's somewhat dubious invitation to come in 

“Oh, no, no, thank I'll not come it he smiled. “I 
only brought father, that And—oh, I hope he can 
do somethir he faltered unsteadi And Susan saw 
that her eyes were glistening with tears as she turned hur 
riedly away 

In the hall Susan caught the doctor irm nervously 

“Dr. Parkman, ther omething 

My name is Stewart nterrupted the doctor 


inconsciously 


What's that, what's that?” cried Susar 
lasp on | Park 


tightening 


ins tathe! 


Then 3 I é t Park n at all! Oh, glory be! 
ejaculated Susan ecstat W if that ain't the luckiest 
thing ever! 

Luck ! vl | r 

Susan gave n ¢ t rasst igt 

“There, now, if that air ike me, to fly off on a 
tandem like that, wit! word ol ¢ itation It's ist 
that I'm so glad I won't have to ask 1 tt me under a 
resumed name 

Under a what, ma ! The } r wa look 
positively angry now 

“Oh, please, doctor, please, don't | i! Twas f 
Keith, an’ I knew y« be willin’ to unvthir for hin 
when you understood. \ ee, I di unt | to know 
you W Dorot} { hy breathless! 

in » Iw { x ome 

thing elsé Park Ar / if 1 that you 
‘ T have t I ‘ . ready 
7 ebod ‘ t va Keith 
wouldn't k ‘ ] 








For 


So whisha, an’ I'll bless 


Down to forgetfulness! 


Y sorrow’s for the light songs 
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thing possible, and, if it fails—we he'll only be blind, as he 
w. It must be done right away Even now it 
be too late And I may as well tell you, if it doesn’t fail 


there is strong probability of another long period of treat 


nowever 


ent and a second operation, before there’s a chance of ul- 
timat iccess ! And let me say that, from sheer interest in the 
ise, I shall be glad to do this entirely without cost to you.” 
Thank you; but of course you must understand that I 
i not allow that for a moment 4 painful color had 
ed to Daniel Burton ace 
don't be foolist nan I tell you I lad to do it 
I « worth it to me—the rarity of the cas¢ 





loctor’s hands nervously. ‘Oh, please, doctor, please don’t be mad! 
for Keith.” 

How much—would it cost?” interposed Daniel Burton 
peremptorily, with an un teadiness of voice that the doctor 
did not fail to read aright 

Why, man, alive, it would cost He stopped speak- 
ing He was standing before an old Colonial mirror. “By 
Jove, there is something I want. If you'll sell me two or 

ree of these treasures of yours here, you will be more 
han canceling your debt, and 

Thank you,” interrupted the other coldly, but with a 


till deeper red staining his face. “As I happen to know the 
insalability of these pictures, however, I cannot accept your 


enerosity there, either 


“Pictures! The doctor, turning puzzled eyes back to 
the mirror, saw now that a large oil painting hung beside it 
on the wall. “I wasn't talking about your pictures, man 


I was looking at that mirror there, and I'd like the highboy 
downstairs, if I could persuade you to part with them, and 


Would you be willing to part with them?” 

“What do you think? Do you think there's anything 
anything that I wouldn't part with, if I thought I could 
give that boy a chance? Make your own s lection, doctor 
I only hope you'll want—really want—enough of them to 
amount to something.” 

The doctor threw a keen glance into his face 


“Amount to something! Don't you know the value of 


these things here 

Daniel Burton laughed and shrugged his shoulders 

“Oh, I suppose they are—valuablk But I shall have to 
confess I don’t know much about it They're very old, I 


can vouch for that 
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The doctor was close to the mirror 
now, examining it with the appreciative 

lover of the antique “TI should say they were Jove, that’s 
And I’ve got just the place that’s hungering for it 
Suppose we look about the house then, a littl 
suggested Daniel Burton. “Perhaps we'll find more 
things—er—good for a hungry stomach, eh?” And with a 
light on his face such as had not been there for long months 

Daniel Burton led the way from the studio 

hat evening Daniel Burton told Susan 

“Keith is to go home with Dr. Stewart next week. He 
at the sanatorium connected with the doctor’s home 
and be under his constant supervision.” 

Susan tried to speak, but instead of 
speaking, she burst into tears 

“Why, Susan! 

“I know, I know she choked, 
angrily Cashing the drops from her eyes 
“An’ me cryin’ like this when I'm gettin’ 
just what I want, too! 

“But there’s no certainty, Susan, that 


“Old! Humph! 


eyes of the rea 


i beauty! 
“(Good 


some 


past 


will live 


it'll be successful; remember that, 
warned the man, his face clouding a 
little. “We can only—hope.” 

“An’ there’s the—the pay.” Susan 


looked up, her voice vibrating with fear 
ful doubts 


“Oh, that’s all right.” The man lifted 
his head with the air of one who at last 
has reached firm ground after a dan 
gerous crossing on thin ice. “The doc 
tor’s going to buy the highboy and that 
mirror in the studio, and—oh, several 
other things.” 

“You mean that old chest of draw 


ers in the settin’-room ? 


“Yes.” Daniel Burton’s lips twitched 
a little 

“But will he pay anything for ‘em? 
Mr. Burton, you can't get nothin’, 
hardly, for second-hand furniture. My 
mother had a stove an’ a real nice bed 
stead, an’ a red-plush parlor set, an’ she 
sold ‘em. But she didn’t get hardly any 
thin’, for ‘em; an’ they was ‘most new, 
some of ‘em, too.” 

“That’s the trouble, Susan—they 


were too new, probably,” laughed the 
man. “It’s because these are old, very 
old, that he wants them, I suspect.” 
“Lan’ sakes! An’ when I'd been 
worryin’ an’ worryin’ so about th 
money,” sighed Susan; “an’ now to have 
it fall plumb into your lap like that. It 
just shows you not to hunt for bridges 
till you get your feet wet, don't it? 
An’ he’s going just next week ?” 
“Yes. The doctor and his daughter start Tuesday.” 
“You don’t mean that that girl Dorothy's goin’, 
Susan had almost bouncethout of her chair 
“Why, yes, Dr. Stewart said she was. What's the matter? 
Matter enough! Why, if she goes—Say, why 
anyhow ?” demanded Susan wrathfully 


“Twas 


too? 


“Matter ? 


is she taggin’ along 


“Well, I shouldn't exactly call it ‘taggin’ along’ to go 
home with her father for the Christmas vacation. I don't 
see how we can help ourselves very well. I fancy Miss 
Dorothy'll still—tag along,” he finished whimsically 

“Maybe, an’ then maybe not,” mumbled Susan darkly 


as she turned away 


For two days after this, Susan's kitchen, and even Keith 


himself, showed almost neglect; persistently and system 
atically Susan was running “down street” every hour or two 

ostensibly on errands, yet she bought little. She spent 
most of her time tramping through the streets and stores, 
scrutinizing especially the face of every young girl she met 
She was becoming a little exasperated when, on the after 


noon of the second day, she met Dorothy Parkman coming 


out of the post office 


“Well, I've got you at last,” she sighed, “though I’m free 
to confess I was beginning to think I never would see you 
“Oh, yes, about Keith,” cried the girl joyously. “Isn't it 


splendid? I'm so glad! And he’s going home with us right 


iway, you know 


“Yes, I know And that’s what—that is, I wanted 
stammered Susan, growing red in her misery “Oh, Miss 
Dorothy, you would do anything for that poor blind boy 


you?” 
“Why, y-yes, * faltered Dorothy 
“I knew you would. Then please don’t go home 


wouldn't 


of course 





I shall not 


sudden faces seen at dusk, 


My sorrow’s for the light songs . 


A little tune to go with them 


roses 


A SORROW 


By LESLIE NELSON JENNINGS 


hear again, 


in the rain. 





My sorrow’s for the light feet 
That dance away before 
The fumbling hand can lift the latch 


Of any friendly door. 


My sorrow’s for the light words 
That lips are loath to weigh 
Oh, but the heart remembers them 


For many a wistful day! 


with your father this time 


“Don't go home—with—my father!” exclaimed 
1 the girl, in puzzled wonder 
“No. Because if you do That is Oh, I 
know it’s awful for me to say this, but I've got to 
do it for Keith. You see, if you go 


Keith won't 


. “If I go, he I don't think—I 
quite understand.” The girl drew back 
a little haughtily. Her face showed a 
painful flush 
“No, no, of course you don’t! An’ 











please, don't look like that I found 
out. I wormed 

_ it out of him 

the other day 

why he 

won't let you 

come to see 

him. He says 

a that once, you 

r. said you 
\5° couldn't bear 


to look at blind 
pe ople, an’ , 

“Oh, I never 
never could 
have said such 
2 cruel thing 
to—to a blind 
boy,” inter 
posed the girl 

“He wasn't 
blind then. But 
it was when he 
was worryin’ 
for fear he was 
goin’ to be 
blind.” 
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“Miss .Doctor Lady” 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


The Story of a Woman who, Unafraid, Ventured All for Her High Ambition 


















they come t her as a doc I 
because they believe she can heal, mS 
without prejudice for or against 1 thought I saw the edge of cork 
her because she is a woman How about that bottle behind tl lock I quick 
inded I w nt ata iW there wa i bottle ther 
¢ most of them do not send for me until ] et but I had thought there w 1 cork The wife 
they are seriously ill. They expect me to produce a 1 my patient walked over to the mantel and silently brought 
cure in one or, at the most, two visits! If 1 can e the bottle It wa 1 Dottie of medicine and the patient 
not do that, they call in another doctor and | id been taking it he confessed I pr ptly poured it 
lose them I found out very early in my prac out For if I had not, 1 patient would have taken tl 
HEN, four years ago, I first called on Dr tice that I was going to have just about two chances to a medicine I left and the ot together inder the impression 
Sarah Evans-Selover to help me through an patient and I suppose that, as a doctor, it was good for that the more medicine the icker the ire Often I ha 
illness I had no idea I was ever to make her me. I never could afford to let a case slip; I had to had my patients ask 
the subject of a magazine article And when diagnose it correctly and do something to help it at once “*And shall I tak é edicin left last 
few weeks ago, I called on her with nots lo understand this situation, one has to know South time doctor? 
book and pencil and stated my intention of River and its surrounding territory All about the town But how can you cure people like that I asked 
writing her uy the doctor sat down suddenly in a con and through the country where the doctor's practice lies ar How can you cure people who do not diet, who make 
venient rocker and laughed industries, factories, brick plants, tile works, clay works, and not the smallest attempt to keep themselves in he 
For goodness sake,’ she said, “what do you want to _ since the war, half a dozen munition plants. These draw to 
do that for? them workers of various nationalities: Polish, Russian HAT is the way almost all disease is cured aid the 
“Because you are such a remarkable person,” I replied Austrian, Slavs, Hungarian. These workers make up the doctor No matter how ich is written about pr 
promptly. She looked puzzled. “Am I?” she inquired bulk of the population and of any physician's practice vention of disease and deliberate keepi well, the 
The folks about our part of the world put it more There is a relatively small American population. Suct majority of people, even intelligent Americar prefer to 
tersely She is a wonder,” they say with conviction. “I people pay to be cured of an illness. They do not pay, nor think as little as possible about health until they are ill and 
don't see how she stands it intend to pay for advice on eating and drinking, they regard then they send for a I bulk of i practice 
“Standing it” means in South River, New Jersey, where that as a personal matter and not a physician's busine is and will be for years to come, healing by drug Of 
the doctor lives, attending patients day and night with but Terms such as exercise and diet are mere puzzles. Drug ourse I can cure people I cannot guarantee that the cure 
a few hours of sleep between, helping to bring into the are what they ask for, and their faith in them is supreme will last if it is of a disease produced by abuse, but I car 
world an average of five babies a week and, in addition If a doctor fails to cure a case, they believe it is because isually cure it The fore people whom I cure are ver 
attending to various forms of public service both in the that doctor did not know what drug to use, and not be rateful They pay me promptly in cash, which is a for 
profession and out Standing it’ means lending her finan- cause of any lack on the part of the patient. Only last of gratitude any doctor lib und they cover ! hands wit! 
cial and moral support to every public enterprise of which week, Dr. Selover was telling me of a foreign mother who _ kissé And I am very glad wi I cure anybody 
she approves, and she investigates each one thoroughly be has sent for her to cure a case of indigestion in a small child “I think the thing that ha helped me to build up so bi 
fore she does approve, and the keeping of an abundance of “He been sick,” the mother said. As she spoke, she was a practice has been that I never have refused a case, No 
health and energy beside salting a huge yellow cucumber which she handed, unpeeled matter when or where I have been called, I have gone N 
For the past twenty-five years, she has been standing to the child, who at once began to eat it night was too cold or too stormy I went into medicine 
it and thriving upon it. Coming into the country a quarter 4S a commercial venture. I was a school-teacher and was not 
of a century ago as its first “lady doctor,” in a day when UT for mercy’s sake protested Dr. Selover, “if he is atisfied with the amount of money I was earning. ! 
women physicians were few and rather looked upon as a B sick why do you give him a thing like that to eat wanted to do work that had a bigger financial future, and 
species of freak development, she has built up a practice that Ihe mother smiled fondly on her baby I chose medicine. Medicine promise vod =financial 
would make a city physician marvel and, at the same time, Oh, he like it,” she said. To her, the cucumber had n« turns to any woman it work, and I beli 
has built for herself a place in the community that makes relation to any trouble with the stomach. One ate what hat a country town od returns as a ci wi 
her a marked character both as physician and citizen one liked and, if one suffered, one called in a doctor and far less effort in the In a all town it is on 
“She's the busiest doctor in the county,’ confided my was cured necessary for a wor her sigr » get peo; 
nurse to me as I lay in the hospital, “and the men doctors To build up a practice under conditions like these, es yming into her office if only t ee what lady doctor 
—aren't they jealous of her, though? She added this pecially a practice as large as that of Dr. Selovers, arguc ooks like If she once gets them in, it is her busine t 
proudly, taking a part of the glory to herself in the pride in understanding of healing plus an eternal vigilance For if cure ther » that she tablishes the beginning het 
of her sex I do not know whether either of these state one doctor is good, may not two be better? practice I had ient the first i I hung ifr 
ments is literally true, although I have since heard them r “I have gotten so I can see a bottle a milk uid the und the very first one was a man. I cured him and I 
peated often, but certain it is that, day and night, the lady doctor laughing, “and I can see through wood too, I think hink I had fort patient as a result of hi ire I 
loctor’s little car travels far and near to case after case and Last week I called on a patient and one of my question know that ar women physicial iter 
steady stream of patients files up the wooden steps that was, as always women patients, but I never could as a utter of princi, 
ead to her office Dr. Selover lives at South River but her “*Have you been taking any medicine? 4 doctor ts a doctor ar hould tak whatever come Mer 
ractice extends far beyond the confines of the town to Old Oh no Miss Doctor Lady protested the man I beer t t n this respect: « n now | it 
Bridge, Sayreville “ihsttgenetes 7 





South Amboy, New : —— ” Fae Sean 
Brunswick, and a a) Ke t ‘ ; natients ar 
through the country " ‘ . et, “e. : 

lving between. On q 


Sundavs, the office : , ' 
is filled with pa s : 
tients who come 
from still farther 
away, patients who 
have moved to Mall 
Scranton, Reading ; 
Philadelphia New “ ' 
York and who have 
come back fror . 

‘ 1! /” ir 
them with all! their = 

| 


specialists, to the 
country doctor 
whom they believed 
helped them most 
“No, I can’t clain 
any miraculous 
cures,” said Dr 
Selover when I 
asked her to a 
count for this re 
turn flock, “but I 
have to cure my pa 
tients if I want to 
hold on to then “‘No matter when or where I have been called, I have gone... no night was too cold or t storn 
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s where we are 


ye Abandoned-Farm Dwellers 


By Albert Bigelow Paine 
thor of “The Van Dwellers,” “The Tent Dwellers,” Etc. 


THOMAS FOGARTY 


Wud ve let me li 

a bit on the hay?” he 
‘Thin I'll do 
some more of the 
little shtove - shticks 
fer yeh. I'm feelin 
none brisk this 
mornin’ 

“Been 
isked 

“Naw just a 
trrile weery with 
trav'lin’ an’ losin’ of 
sleep 

Inside, I hesitated 

it was probably 
overtime at hous¢ 
breaking that had told 
on him. I pointed at 
the barn, however 

“All right,” I said 
‘take a nap—only, 
don't smoke in ther« 

He vanished, and 
ome three _ hours 
later, when I had for- 
gotten him, I sudden- 
ly heard a sound of 


said 


too 


sick?” I 


great chopping. Our 
guest had reappeared 
at the wood-pile, 
transformed. He was 
no longer pale and 
listless. His face was 
ruddy, in fact tanned 
The cast in his eve 
had taken on fire 


Every movement was 
of amazing vigor and 
direction. The wood 
pile was disappearing 


and the little heap of 
“stove-sticks” grow 
ing in a most aston- 
ishing way I called 


Elizabeth out to see 
“If coffee and a 
nap will make him do 
that,” I said, “we'd 
better give him dinner 
and get enough wood 
to last all summer.’ 
I went down there 
“What is your 
name?” I asked 
“William Deegan.” 
seem to understand work. Come up 
cutting this 


ked limb from the woodpile. 


Well, William, you 
to dinner presently and il 
fternoon, I'll pay you for it 


you want to go on 


He came, and there was nothing the matter with his ap- 
petite, this time Ham and eggs, “potatoes, beans, corn- 
bread, pie—whatever came, went—William was the apostl 
of the clean plate Reflecting somewhat on the matter, | 
reached the conclusion (and it was justified by later events 
that William had perhaps been entertaining himself with 
friends the night before—during several nights before, per 
hap and was suffering from temporary reaction when he 
had appeared on our horizon. Coffee and a nap had re 
tored hin He was quick on recovery, I will say that 

You never saw such a hole in a wood-pile as he made 
that afternoon. When I went down to settle with him and 
nnounce supper he was still in full swing, apparently in 


tending to go on all night 
“Willian I said, “you're a boss hand with an axe 


pitched to 
longer 


\X TELL, sir said William, his Celtic timbre 
the sky. “if 1 could be shtayin’ a day or two 
I'd finish the job, fer ve 
Wa proposition to rob the and 

in our I looked at the and at 

their intimate relations that 


murder us 
William 
j 


had 


this a house 
beds 
something 


wood-pile 
was about 
an honest look 
“Where woul here 
“IT don't know, sur; I'll be 
lookin’ fer a job 
Do vou 


i you go fron I asked 





arden 


taking care of a hors 


understand 
ing and 
and cow 
“Ves, sur, I do that.” 
I had an impulse to ask 


about his last but I checked 


hin 
iob 


it. It was a question that could Pe oy 


lead to embarrassment. I would 


accept him on his demonstration 
or not at all 
So you want a job, al en 
irm work ’ 
“Ves, sur, I do he 
“Well, William, vou've found <\ : 2 
one, right here \\ & , 
Even after the lapse of a . A 
dozen years I write of 4 ~ 
William without a tugging at the 
heart We never knew his an — 
tecedents—never knew where be f, 
hind the skyline he had been con \ 
cealed all those years before that 
morning when he appeared, pale 
ind unannounced, at the well 
We got the impression as time 
i that he had been 


irried and that he had at 





cannot 


once 


some 
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been somewhere on 
a peach farm. With the 
exception of certain brief 


time 


intervals, he remained 
with us three years, and 
that was as much as we 


ever knew, for he talked 
little and not at all of 
the past. His face value 





was certainly not much 

ind some of his habits 

could have been im- 

proved, but a more faithful and honest soul than William 
Deegan never lived 

One hundred and fifty Thanksgivings must have pre 


ceded ours in the old house, but I think out of them all you 
could not have picked a better one I would not like to say 
bountiful one, for I in the earlier day they 
wild turkeys and perhaps a haunch of venison 
braces ot! partridges and other fare Even so, they 
could hardly have eaten it and I think their noble turkey 
did not taste any better than ours. Our mince and pumpkin 
pies were home products, as well as our apple butter and a 
variety of other preserves Also, I had discovered a bed of 
wild cress in the brook and our brown turkey was garnished 
with that piquant green. Certainly there was an old-fashioned 
feeling about our first New England holiday—something 
precious and genuine that made all effort and cost worth while 


nor 


had 


suppose 


great 
royal 


The Pride and the Hope had come home from school for 
a week's holiday and were reveling in the house which they 
saw now, for the first time, in order. Their treasures, after 
two months of absence, were all new and fresh to them 
The Pride, happy in her own “cozy corner,” or curled up in 
a big chair by the log fire, re-read her favorite books; the 
Hope and the Joy played paper-doll “ladies” on the deep 
couch. Oblivious to the grosser world about them, they 


families to telephone and give parties 
their most 
make im 


caused their respective 
and visit back and forth, and to discuss openly 
houses and 


private affairs, and to move into new 

provements and purchases that would have wrecked Rocke- 
feller if the bills had ever fallen duc That is the glory of 
make-believe: one may go as far as he likes, building his 
castles and his kingdoms, with never a cent to pay \ 
spiritualistic friend of mine told me recently that the latest 
communications from the shadow world indicate the life 
there to be purely mental; that each spirit entity creates its 
own environment and habitation by thought alone In a 
word, it is a world, he said, where imagination is reality and 
ill the dreams come true Ah, me, I hope he is not mis 
taken! For I cannot think of a better or more reasonable 


We get a glimpse of it here in the play 
left the truth 


hereafter than that 
of children—little children who perhaps have 


not so far behind 
But “fashion-iadies’ must relax now and then. Even in 

late November there were pk isant sunny days when the 
Hope and the Joy roamed the fields, or laid a long board 
icross a tumbled wall and teetered away vacation hours to 
the tune of ‘ 

Se M Daw 

S ed a , _ 
which was probably first sung a good way back—by Cain 
and Abel, maybe, in some corner of Eden. No, it would be 
outside of Eden, for their parents had moved, as I remem- 
ber, before their arrival And I wonder if little Cain and 
Abel had a fire to gather around when the fall evenings 
began to close in, before the lamps were lit, and if they 
ever had cakes and toast and sandwiches, with hot choco- 
late, out of an old blue china set from a corner cupboard, and 


{ 
were as hungry as 


bears, and rocked while they ate and 
drank and watched the firelight dance on the tea-things and 
table-legs. If not, 1 am afraid they missed something, and 


perhaps it is not to be wondered at that little Cain became 
gloomy and savage and outcast when he grew up. A fire- 
cup of and a bite of something 
children as quickly as anything I 


place with a cozy chocolate 


filling will civilize about 


know of and would, I am sure, have been good for Cain 
E often cooked by our fireplace. We hung a kettle 
over it for tea and toasted bread on a long iron 


toasting-fork. Then there was pop-corn, and pota- 


toes roasted in the ashes, and apples on sticks, though this 
was likely to be later in the evening, when the tribe was 
hungry again, for children in vacation are always hungry. 


go back to school and sometimes 
as schools, and 


It was too bad they must 


we wished there were never any such things 

then again when the house was one wild riot and hurrah, 
just at a moment when I wanted to reflect, I could appreciate 
quite fully the beauties of education and certain remote 
places where, under careful direction, it could be acquired 
But how silent and lonely the house seemed when the Pride 
ind the Hope were gone How glad we were that Christ- 


mas was only a month away! 

In an earlier chapter, I have spoken of our attic as an 
almost unfailing source of supply Any sort of vessel or im- 
plement we might happen to need was pretty certain to turn 


up there, if we looked long enough. It provided us wit 


jugs and jars and, by and by, when the snow came, a 
wooden shovel, and a bootjack for our rubber boots I 
[Continued on pa ] 


One hundred and 
ifty Thanksgiv 
ings must have 
preceded ours in 
the old house, but 
I think out of them 
\ all, you could not 
have picked a 
better one 
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The Modern Atlas 


Let him help you carry your burden 


The big world-burden today is the 
talk about muscle and vgorandtowte- £000 problem. America asks ‘How 


Old Atlas had nothing on me 
On Campbell's foundation h ll f d fy h lI “ 
PI holdup the Nation shall we feed our fighters, our Allies, 
And keep the world healthy and free.” 


and also maintain the full strength and 
vitality of our people at home?” 

It is a question of wise economy. And 
the heaviest part of the burden falls on 
you—the conscientious American house- 
wife. Why not let us help you with it 
by means of this nourishing, ready-pre- 
pared, economical food- 


Campbell's Tomato Soup 


You will find it doubly helpful. It is not only 
a wholesome food in itself, but it strengthens the 
digestive powers and regulates the body processes 
through which all food becomes more healthful 
and invigorating. 

It supplies natural tonic elements which are 
positively necessary to the properly balanced diet. 

Served as a Cream of Tomato it has 50 per 
cent more energy-value than milk. And there are 
many easy and tempting ways to prepare it. You 
can make it as hearty as you like. 

It is just the healthful stimulus for tired work- 
ers—all must be workers, now. Just the thing to 
keep the children in good condition—active and . ff 
bright. It saves you time, labor, fuel. | 
It is all nourishment—no waste. And 
it is ready for your table any time at 
three minutes notice. Order it by the 
dozen and have it handy. 


@TOMATO. 
' J@OUP : 21 kinds 12c a can 
















Wintering at the 


Front 
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a Clam at High Tide 


M° Dear M t You know I wrote last that we 
f f ol well the Art f ( is, for here 
we ¢ i luckir G in | I la two 
6 t t interest ola ile 
O ill the happeni but just a 
I ¢ big thir I t wait until I r 
ul w wi bi nl 
up our hee i ! parior ta 
house—curtal the win 
tiful clock he antl 
hing tha es with home 
yrkin re b randfather 
lock down in the hallway. We 


in real beds, mat 





are sleeping 
ress covers, pillows, and 

verything 
rhe gardens out back are 
jammed with potatoes, peas 
t Phe be ire living pretty high nowadays on 
hens « KS running around loose. I am ag bad as ever; 
day i I ¢ down the street I found a tiny little 
and, as | was on my way to the cook shack, I brought 
find alor I ve him nearly all my meat because the 
r little trigger was some hungrv—tright off the reel that 


e kitten became my devoted pal. He sleeps on my bed and 
out of ess-kit, so that we are both happy in the 

\ So tellows, a couple of doors down, found two goats 
would ha died laughing to see them trving to 

ilk ther hat night, with a French soldier for instructor 


rs from Our Soldiers | 





ded before the birth of Christ, with houses all of stone 


Of course, the Dutchmen are liable to knock the town oft 
the map any day, but we are not worrying, for our boys 
stopped the parade and are knocking the stuffings out otf 
them. Those guys are learning a very bitter and cruel lesson 
for the Americans have not learned the way to retreat 
Every day the war lasts brings more of our fellows over 
here and nearer comes the Kaiser’s farewell party I am as 


happy as a clam at high tide that I am here and part of the 


first of Uncle Sam's crowd to come over. One of your letters 
spoke about my allotment—don’t worry about it It will 
straighten itself out some time, so don’t worry about it for 
I can do more from this end than you can from that 

I went to Catholic service on Sunday (you know our 
own chaplain was killed and we have only the Catholi 
chaplain at present The young priest we have spoke very 
impressively on “Let Your Light So Shine,” et« The ser 
vice was very broad and fitted just as well for the Protestant 
is the Catholic These services, and living in the very home 


wiped away the differences between the boys 
Phe religions are working together over 
here. If it does nothing else, this war has smoothed out lots 
of trouble that existed between religions 
Looking forward to seeing you again, I am, 


Lovingly, your son 


To His Mother 
Ten months ago, to-day, I 


EAR Mother — ag . 
cast my small one of » 


of Death, have 
, 


chaplains of all 


RICHARD 


lot with the greater 


All America in the struggle for maintenance ee! 

of Civilization and Liberty , 

And, to-day, as thousands of others are doing Ih 
I too, will observe Mother's Day, by writing her Ty 
I hope the letter reaches you, that you may know 
how I feel to-day, that you will understand my 
appreciation of all your help during these past ten months 
and that I love you, mother, as no other son could dream 
of. Oh, I am not blind nor ignorant of a mother’s sacrifice 


I know that it is a million times greater than my own, and 
I'm proud that I’ve got a mother who has borne it so won 
derfulls ind glad to think that she has so unselfishly 
given her three oldest sons to the cause. 
Well, have you heard about the Service Stripes for For 
eign Service Gee! I am entitled to one already and | 
uess we'll get them pretty quick. It won't be long till I’m 


then I can sport two of them. [I'll tell you 


we are mighty proud of those Service Chevrons, but still I 
hope I don’t get too many ot 
=>) them I think when they are 
d -* way! lined from my wrist to my elbow, 
é . I won't be very anxious about 
. *» getting enough to make the turn 

\—> ibout the crazy bone 
, It’s raining now and has been 
\ } " for several hours, but we really 
hh ) can't kick at that because we 
\ have had some dandy weather 


the past month. Hope it 





isn’t bad weather when 
the boys come across 
Had one day of it my 
self and I didn’t care 
much whether school 
kept or not 

Will finish this ob- 
ervance of a sacred day with all my love and God's bless 

ings to you Your son, Leo 

An Ice Bath 

EAR Mother The major said that the three best 
D drilled men in the company would be given a pass 
from noon Saturday until 12:00 Sunday night I 
thought then that I was sure going to San Jose We had 
the drill Saturday A. M. and we had three officers from 
other companies to act as umpires. There were 146 men 


when it started and in a half hour there were only four and 
yours truly was there with bells on! The umpires then de- 
cided that the man that made the first three mistakes would 


be ruled out. All the rest of the company were standing 
around making bets, etc 

Each of the others had made two mistakes before I 
made one and as soon as I made the first one I lost my 


nerve and made the second and then the third; consequently 
I am still in camp 

I had quite a nice mustache but I don’t wear it any 
more. I was made corporal last Friday, so Friday night one 
of the fellows preferred the charge against me of maintaining 
a public nuisance on my upper lip! I had a kangaroo court 


martial. The first sergeant was judge and another sergeant 
was prosecutor and the jury was composed of twelve pri 
vates, with the whole company as audience. One of the 
witnesses swore that he saw me strain soup through my 


and 
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mustache, and I came back 
with the assertion that we 
‘ never had any soup that 
needed straining At the end 
of the trial the jury recon 


nuisance be 
got a bar 


mended that the 
eliminated, so they 


ber and he took it off I 
brought charges against the 
barber for using a dull razor 


he was found guilty, and, as it 
was 10 P. M. and pretty cold 
he was sentenced to take a 


froze! 


ofs of tile or thatch 


cold shower bath 
Will 


He nearly 
close with love, 


War Bread! 


EAR Elma.—Chow is army parlance denoting eats and 
may range anywhere from a chunk of war bread to a 
regular spread with rhubarb pie for a chaser. Oh! 


that army bread! Sherman was all wrong; he meant what 
he said to apply to that dainty, instead of to war It is 


CorporaL W. G., 





round like rye bread at home, much the s color, but my 
my, what a difference in taste and strength! They haul it 
from the warehouses in a two-wheeled cart, and a French 


is then delivered in trucks that 
Then, after passing 


man sits astride the pile. It 
may have hauled troops the day before 
through many hands, so dirty that mistake 
their owners for Algerians, it is served to us, times fried 
ometimes camouflaged with tomatoes, sometimes with near 


some one could 


SOT 


butter Sometimes a half loaf is issued to be eaten on a 
trip. Then comes the real battle. We toss it gently into our 
grub box, gently so as not to break the bottom out of the 
box, and when old mdw.hunger finally drives us to it, we 
whip out our couteau (French for knife 
and attack the poor old half loaf With 
many grunts and much pushing, we start 
the couteau into its middle, brace one end 
of. Mr. Loaf against our overalls (which 
U-en are dirty enough to stand alone and 
ay with a last determined effort break off a 
piece just about large enough to fill a 
hollow tooth 

| : In spite of the loaf’s pedigree and venturesom¢ 
trip I eat and enjoy the crust Long live the army 

bread! Ep 


The Return from No-Man’s Land 





EAR Mother—Two weeks ago to-night the Germans 
D put over the worst artillery fire since the beginning of 
the war, and continued it in some places ten hours 
and in others two or three days. They covered every inch 
of ground for five or six miles back of the lines 
They used what they call “creeping barrage each big 
gun taking a line and raising a few feet each shot. From 
prisoners we have the information that they were told that 


all they would have to do would be 
the artillery would be so terrific, everything in front 
of them would be destroyed They evidently believed it 
but at present they are going the wrong way to reach Paris 


to march through Paris 


barrage 


They also said they expected to make it so hot for the 
Americans that it would take all the spirit out of them, but 
I think they will change their minds 

I've had quite a little excitement myself since the big 
fire-works began. The morning it started I went out to 


establish an advanced dressing station. A couple of assist 


ints and I went on foot and carried what we could in the 
way of dressings. I was almost covered up with dirt a 
couple of times. But we could hear the shells coming and 


ther was a ditch running along the road, so we could dive 
into that. Finally we reached a very strong stone farm 
house which would be proof against all but the large shells 


We hung out our Red Cross sign and soon had plenty to do 
I \ 


We worked about thirty hours straight without stopping 

I was anxious to see the sights, so our chaplain and I 
went on a little trip, taking a couple of men so we could 
bring in our dead, if we found any. I was the farthest out 


in No-Man’s Land, and, just as I got in the center of a 
little field, I heard bullets whistling and I dropped flat on the 
ground. I lay there very quiet till they stopped, then started 
to crawl forward toward some bushes about a hundred yards 


away Every time I moved, bullets would start whistling 
so I lay there about two hours. Then the chaplain and the 
other two men slipped around the edge of the field looking 
for me. Soon I heard one of them say, “Look out, they are 
shooting at us,” so I thought it was time to run. I think 
I almost broke the record getting out of that field 


Every time I take a trip and see the wholesale destruction 
wrought by the Hun I am unable to control my temper. It 
is a sad sight to see the pinched-faced, hungry little children 
trudging back to their once happy homes, there to find only 
a pile of ruins 

It is cheering to hear of the 
splendid work of the American 
Red Cross. They are surely a 
godsend to the boys on the 
battlefield. If there is anyone 
in our fair land who fails to get 
behind some cause whose ob 
ject is to crush these “Hordes 
of Hell,” he should hide his face 
and renounce forever his claim 
to civilization 





[Continued on page 30] 
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Blackheads—How to get 
rid of them 


If you are troubled with blackheads, 
try the treatment given in the booklet 
wrapped around every cake of Wood 
bury’s Facial Soap. It tells you the 
cause of blackheads and how to get rid 
of them 





\ OTe mbe v.. 


LYUTS 





your skin fine in texture 


- lovely even when seen closely 


ANY a face that is attractive at a 
glance, loses all its charm when 
seen closely. 

For your face to be truly lovely, 
even when seen closely, the texture of your skin 
must be fine and smooth, the pores should be 
hardly visible. 


Take your mirror irf hand, now, and examine 
your skin closely by the strong light. Notice 
the pores on the cheek, on the chin, on the 
wings of the nose. Compare them with th 


pores on the inner surface of your arm. 


The skin of your face is more exposed to 
wind and dust and cold than any other part 
of the body. Its delicate pores contract and 
expand under the influence of cold and heat. 
Irritating dust is carried into them. They 
clog up and become enlarged. If you neglect 
your skin, it becomes in time quite coarse 
The pores lose their power to contract again. 

This is why it is so important, in order to 
keep your skin fine in texture, to use the 
proper method of cleansing and stimulating it 
with a soap prepared especially to meet its needs. 


This famous treatment has helped others 
Dip your washcloth in very warm water and 








Conspicuous 
nose pores—How to 
reduce them 


Conspicuous nose pores often 
spoil an othermse flawless com 
plexion. A special treatment 
for reducing conspicuous nose 
pores is among the famous treat 
ments given in the booklet you 
get with every cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap 


hold it to your face. Now take a cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, dip it in water and 
rub the cake itself over your skin. Leave the 
slight coating of soap on for a few minutes 
until the skin feels Then 
dampen the skin and rub the soap in gently with 
an upward and outward motion. Rinse the 
face thoroughly, first in tepid water, then in 
cold. Whenever 
the facewith a piece of ice. Alw 


drawn and dry. 


possible, finish by rubbing 
ys dry carefully. 


Use this treatment persistently 


This treatment, if used persistently, will 
small muscular fibres and gradu- 


Withina 


you will notice an improve 


strengthen the 
ally rebuild a smooth-textured skin 
week or ten day 
ment, but, remember that you cannot correct in 
a day what years of neglect have caused. Only 
the steady use of Woodbury’s will give you that 
greater smo ithnessand finertexture youcan have 


For a month or six weeks of this treatment 
and for general cleansing use for that time, 
you will find that the 25¢ cake of Woodbury’s 
is ample. Get a cake, and begin tonight the 
proper treatment for your skin. Woodbury’s is 
for sale at drug stores and toilet goods counters 


throughout the United States and Canada 





Send for sample cake with booklet of famous 
treatments and a sample of Woodbury’s 
Facial Powder 
Send 6c for a trial e cake n 1 week 
( i of any Woodbury Fa I 
with the booklet of treatment A Skin You Il 
Touc! Or for 12c we will send you the treatment book 





lf you live in Canada, addr lhe Andrew jergens ( Limued 
/ ' 


1511 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario 














Make your room 
fit your taste 

















TOUR Interest 
beautifying w greatly 
' ase if you these 
free-to-you he k 
Acm Quality Ff i 
Guide Book" a Home 
Decorating." They wer 


every bome paint 
OrauUing Question you can ask 


Dressing table, bed, bureau, 
chairs—every article becomes 
like new with Acme Quality 
Paints and Finishes. Walls 
and woodwork can be toned 
with draperies and the floor 
done over so that it will glisten 
beautifully. 

Do you realize that every bit 
of painting you do yourself about 
your home releases just that 
much labor toward winning the 
war? Put it right up to Acme 
Quality Paints and Finishes 
and your own hands to give the 
new touch to home things. 


g and de 


For every surface that can 
be painted, enameled, stained 
or finished there is an Acme 
Quality Kind to fit the pur- 
pose. Liberal use of Acme 
Quality makes furniture give 
many more years of service— 
and saves the cost of new! 

Acme Wuirt! 
Dept. A, F, Detroit, Michigan 


Leap AND CoLtor Works 


BSosToR MINN EAPOLIC Prrresunen 

CrncinnmarTt NASHVILLE FORT woRTH 

@Paccas LINCOLN PORTLAND 

eni1caco eT. Louvres SALT LAKE CITY 

TOLtCO Siam NGHAMm Loe8 ANGELES 
TOPEKA BPORANE 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


For the many “‘touching-up'’ jobs about 
the house, keep always on hand at least 
a can each of Acme Quality Varnotile, a 
varnish for floors, woodwork and fur 
niture; Acme Quality White Enamel for 
tron bedsteads , t rk and 
imilar surfaces; and, a quart of Acme 
Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 
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and Her Allies 


A Wartime Thanksgiving Celebration 


By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 


OR those who wish to keep our great 
cause vividly before the minds—and 
perhaps before the purses——as well as 


the hearts of a Thanksgiving audi 
ence, there may be a simple dramatic eve 
ning called America and Her Though 
simple, it can be moving and effective, and 
it can be exceedingly inexpensive 
The town hall, a school room, or a 
church, will make a suitable auditorium 
Make a stage background of solid-colored 
curtains, in some shade such as forest green 
or deep blue. House portiéres may be bor- 
rowed or, if that isn’t possible, strips of 
plain denim may be used effectively. The 
flags of the Allies may be arranged on 
standards in the center background 
The entertainment is to be given in 
pageant form. Each Ally, beginning with 
America, comes forward and recites a poem 
appropriate to the country she represents 
The succession of recitations is relieved by 
music, the national airs of the Allies being 
played or sung between each two poems 
This arrangement may be varied by having 
the audience join in the choruses they know 
If the audience is to be invited to sing other 
than American songs, copies of the words 
should be furnished. The audience-singing 
should be led by a director If 
your town has been following the 


Allies 


Author of “Patriotic Plays and Pageants” 


AMERICA 
Hark I hear the tramp of thousands 
And of arméd men the hu 
Li 1 nation’s hosts have gathered 


And they answered, hoping, fearing 
Some in faith, and doubting some, 
Till a trumpet voice proclaiming 
Said My chosen people, come!’ 
Then the drum, 
Lo! was dumb, 
For the great heart of the nation, throbbing an- 
swered, Lord, we come!”’ 








Next, the national air of Belgium is 
played and Belgium enters, wearing a black 
robe, with a long transparent veil of black 
over her face and hair. She recites The 
Refugees, by Herman Hagedorn. Then the 
stage and auditorium grow dark and a 
man’s voice recites the poignant Jn Flan- 
ders Fields. The stage then lightens and 
Jeanne D’Arc appears for France, either in 
a coat ofemail, or as a peasant Maid of 
Domremy. Next come the countries of 
Great Britain, then Italy, and so on. The 
order of their appearance is not important 


Now as to where suitable recitations, 
poems, and dialogues can be had. Very valu 
able for poetic interpretation of the World 
War is The Battle Line of Democracy, pub 
lished by the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation, 10. Jackson Place, Washington, 
D.C. (price fifteen cents In this booklet 
every Allied country in the World War is 
represented by a stirring poem. Belgium is 
represented by two poems, one of them, “In 
Flanders Fields.” For France there is a fine 
poem on Jeanne D’Arc. All the colonies of 
England can be represented by symbolic 
figures, along the lines suggested in this 
article, by using the noble poems on Aus- 
tralia, England, Ireland, Scotland, Canada 
and India that appear in this excellent 
handbook. 


OR the other symbolic figures there are 
many familiar and beautiful poems, 
with a deep, emotional appeal, which 
may be found in almost any library. There 
is “High Summer,” by Katherine Tynan, 
and then, “I Have a Rendezvous with 
Death,” by Alan Seegar, the young Ameri- 
can poet who seemed to have a premoni- 
tion that he was going into his last battle 
The latter poem may be spoken by Cour- 
age. T. H. Bennett’s, “The Flag 

Goes By,” breathes the spirit of 





Patriotism. The beautiful ode by 





excellent custom of community — 
singing, here is your chance to | 
show what has been accomplished 

If there has been little audience 
inging in your town, you will do 
well to arrange that a choir or 
singers from the high 
organiza 


i up of 
school or 
tion sit together and be ready to 
take up each chorus promptly 
Do everything you can to prevent 
the chorus-singing from “falling 
flat This chorus-singing may be 
varied, again, by solos. It is not 
necessary that all the Allies ap 
pear. The larger countries may 
be represented by speaking char 
ters, and a medley of patrioti 
iv be played for the other 


some other 





airs n 
( intries 

At right and left, against the 
drapery of curtains, should be two 





(-———— 


‘THIS Thanksgiving is not like any 
other in the story of our country. 
It is fitting that we should celebrate it 
in a way distinctly its own. 
This simple entertainment, planned 
especially for McCall readers by Miss 
Mackay, is such that any club, school, 
or church can use it with little or no 
expense. Its thoughts are of remem- 
brance for what our Allies and our 
own men have done. Its motive is 
to renew our faith in what both will 
do in bringing about the peace for 
which we work.— The Editor. 


William Collins, “How Sleep the 
Brave,” falls fittingly from the 
lips of the Old World, while our 
own New World will express its 
ideals through Richard Watson 
Gilder’s, “The Heroic Age.” 

The characters should appear 
promptly and the numbers should 
follow one another without 
breaks. A quick succession keeps 
the interest of your audience 
keyed up to a receptive point; 
this is obviously essential in an 
amateur production. Success in 
the management of this important 
detail can be made certain only 
by having a complete dress re 
hearsal on a date preceding that 
of the entertainment, and by in 
sisting that all the characters be 
ready to appear at the opening of 














yng plain seats, like musi¢ 
benches Here the figures repre 
enting the Allies seat themselves 
ifter they have finished reciting As the 
1umber of the group increases, some of the 
characters can stand on either side of the 


benches so as to “decorate” the stage 
These characters should join in all chorus 
inging 


The evening may begin with the singing 
singing of 
National 


of America, and end with the 
Kipling’s Recessional, and our 
Anthem 

Now for some suggestions for the poems, 
nd for the costumes of the Allies who 
Speak them America, dressed in a white 
robe with a starry over-robe, begins with 
in American poem by Bret Harte, using the 
first and last verses It is called The 
Reveille. Before and after America speaks 
there are bugle calls from off the stage. Be 
sure that the bugler times his calls accu 
rately to avoid awkward breaks 


Any country can be symbolized by a 
figure wearing a white Greek robe and a 
mantle in the national color. A head-dress 
can be made like Liberty's cap with the 
shield of the country on its front. The flag 
of the country may be carried. Pictures of 
the flags of the Allied countries will be 
found in any large dictionary. Remember 
the rule that national flags are not to be 
used as robes or draperies. A flag is a sacred 
symbol; it may be carried but it should 
not be worn or draped in decoration 

Other symbolic figures may be Courage, 
Liberty, the Old World and the New World, 
Democracy, Tyranny or any one of a dozen 
others. Each symbolic figure may recite ap 
propriate lines; if they are brief they will 
convey a greater effect. Between these reci- 
tations the chorus sings lines that fit in 
with the general scheme 


the first number 
The manager of the pageant 
will do well to appoint a respon 
sible “stage director” whose sole business 


will be to have the actors in their costumes 
ready to go on promptly when their cues 
come 

Do not be afraid that such a celebra- 
tion, though simple in its outline, will fail 
to entertain your audience. The patriotic 
note of this plan is especially appealing at 
this holiday time. The color of the robes 
of the symbolic figures, purple and orchid, 
rich crimson, blue and gold and white, will 
hold the attention of an audience, for peo- 
ple are keenly and pleasantly sensitive to 
the perfect blending of soft shades or the 
vivid contrasting of bright ones. Cheese 
cloth and canton flannel may be used for 
the materials, but the lines of the robes and 
the color scheme of costumes and stage set 
ting must be as nearly perfect as it is pos- 
sible to have them 
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Keeps nickel bright 


and smiling— 


“| had always thought of Bon Ami as being 
only for windows until a friend told me 
to try it on the nickel fixtures in my 
bathroom. 


“My! what a surprise I had! They came 
out so clean and bright and smiling! | 
started in right away to clean the nickel on 
my gas-range, and the kitchen-sink faucets, 
and all the brass and nickel around the 
house. It took only a jiffy — and how 
everything did shine!” 

Bon Ami is made of a 
soft mineral and will 






Hasn t never scratch. And it 
scratched . 
yet!’ is the only cleaner 


which has a real pol- 
ishing quality. 


Made in both cake 
and powder form 




















Cocoanut Shells 
Needed For 
Gas Masks 


HE carbon from charred cocoa- 


} nt 


he best absorbent 


nut shells is t 
of poisonous gases yet discovered. 
Hundreds of tons of cocoanut shells 
a day are needed by the Government 
for the manufacture of gas mask 

The-more cocoanut Ameri 
housewives use, the more shells are 


ee 


turned over and hence the more 


masks can be produced. 
Dromedary Cocoanut can be used 
in a number of ways to add food 


value. flavor and variety to timely 


conservation dl 


t ind Wa t 


Dromedary Cocoanut 
Is Economical 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co., Dept. 23, 375 Washington St.,N.¥ 











Add & cup of 
Dromedary 
Cocoanut 
to your favorite 
recipe for 

Corn 


Muffins 
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How Can We Keep Well 
Catching Colds and Giving Them 


By Hermann M. Biges, M.D., LL.D. 


n 
l 
S 
You fr from colds this winter I | 
t r the persor wi Ss ¢ ! Wheren he 
¢ A rf on ¢ t ets, eve l your own 
t t I tiittie germs 
cal with him re Wa go ¢ I to ! cn 
1t Dr. Biggs tells us ex tly vhat precautions 
we should take against this too-familiar winter fos 
1 al explains how we may protect ou! 
m influe 1 and the “Spanish grippe” re 
ht to this ¢ ntry from. the rmies 
d lhe I . 
I 
it 
I 
| 
\ 
I I 
I 
WV 
Health Questions Answered 
If you have a cold and are anxious to learn how to cure it, or if you have any inquiries concerning 


liseases of the air passage, write to Dr. Arthur R. Guerard, care of McCall's Magazine, 236-250 
West 37th Street, New York City Dr. Guerard answers personally through the mail all health 


questions, provided that a stamped, self-addressed envelope is enclosed for reply 


lol yY 
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If Your Home Lack 


Some ot These Easilvy- 
Copied Devices Will 


Solve the Problem 


DY 


Closet Space 


Here's a Place TO! 










Everything trom Newest 


Hat to Oldest Shoes 


By Hanna Tachau 














" " 
| 
ANY old-fashioned hous ‘ 
ern apart nts are ce r¢ ta ‘ 
ficient in closet na thesé ‘ 
Tr r ce { is trea ‘ 
clever in paint a cl he 
i e\ c hn ¢ ow covert with cr ‘ 
esar mm i l wi gia The 
es, whi have é tructed t t is in " 
t nes id s(V m t re pt A ¢ 
isl copied H ¢ een ce cove I tsicle 
le ik ur % le v, round | which, pe 
hint I I fabri egan is iil i ib er ; 
hat is ( l heavy ( nd top, ded | 
gt ittin comtl tabdk covered ‘ 
y t nne and i ed | ! 
‘ The insick itl is al me 
( wi ri nne |! with retor } full pock 
wick ! inches lon t the i i urrar i 
1 ‘ two i! l n pock 
hr ( wid nd ‘ I t ) da t 
fr é 
Var > WA l I I I J it ‘ Wa 
22-incl ll 1 “ ’ 
é ther t | f » t 
This for ne K 1 wo blen i c wt ind t 
ri Now stitch t I cted | i? I I 
he 16-i The f } bui ike a ( vO 
ewed her eact 1c1¢ eatl each ne ( tw 
\ braid or e openin kind t wor wi do that : . 
s It is held firmly closed, ed or enameled. 17 hat bo | Now and then, even the 
heavy brass snaps which open : ide more attractive and durable ; healthiest of us find it 
easily T} top and bott< of t ng ther with either a licht-w ht 2 
wered chit or heavy beneficial to correct our 
} , j 


ree Wan-paper. Se Se very penctes manner of living, especi- 
ally as regards food and 


<P — ro TY) drink. 


| mm In making the change 
ib be HR, aye tt eth we naturally seek as little 
e =. 4 disturbance to pleasure 


di sae LB, as possible. 


kod AAS = 1? P Coffee seems to agree 
Lae Li | | ladd with many until that 
(cH at) iene ant P| 14 | time comes when dis- 
| 4 bh | pl comforts of nerves or 
pal 4 digestion appear to be 
US traceable to its use. 








J Then is a good time to 
eo consider 


Really a Cupboard but Camouflaged as a 
Dressing Table 


, | - ie , it d bs “ae - ee a at ; | Ins an 
DOLLOF To 1 force and to help retau ’ hinged by means of strips of linen so that [ { 


™ 




















its shape el ( sisting of e front can drop, a he hats re ve 
heavy wire or W len rods, can be con X witl taking the boxes from the shelve 
structed to fit the inside of the top Ar - roy y , Another space-saving device is a waist | 
extra rod is inserted through the nter f \ 7 rack which can be hung upon the r o1 } 
of the frar running fi front to back, } ew wall of a closet It is made of a w en 
to hold the garment hangers. This de- i FEL aA A rod, sixteen inches long, enameled w 
vice will a ft I to ten dresses hy ] . ind |} six bra screw-hooks placed t 
I an be r of a re or | interva i \ il } 
ence ind 1s a splendid 44 | a A 14 one end fastens the rod to it pport. 7 TL: . 
yntrivar to ta slong when isn llir eth, ax WW “> pee nits has a bra ' od o te [his table drink has a 
“er ee oe , , in twenty inches long, attached to it delightful, coffee-like 
' 5 box especially vee eg ee athe y ay Bhagat Be flavor. It is economical, 
WED WEES OF CANOFS, 50 . ig: = — position, but it can be made to take easily made, and the 
i ¢ easi ” pulled out, al- a | - —— ~ nm but little spac | ling the r I . } . d 
lowir . collect, is t ~~ — —— ‘] = eanteet Ghee dase aad ter cobil | strength can be vane 
l ing lu is al } : al Ip aga ed ind by , fa 
ukeshift for a closet. These Ww | ES ng the ring on the ¢ to the | | to meet individual taste 
n be had, made of cedar wood, or } 4 ibove In the sa closet there w ‘i 
raw wit boo « } — -_ a r . pertec tly. 
1 ¢ ike one yourself b a Es z ——= 57 | ack yi we or 
overing an ordinary g window 5 ju ¢ f ide of the shelf, from front to bach > ° 
box with chintz or cretonne. whi ris | So AIS tT | call fms. Tete ‘inmiemmeaiaall ‘Mun % ' Instant Postum is pure 
t omy makes & took attractive Sut Liane v AI | ets of hangers—one rack for blous and wholesome, and 
eips to make it du proot ouch a J | ‘ i | one tor dress ul ther for t . 
, course, have a_ hinge LJ \ Ay \ Ih oar ee Seas ths Gane all the being entirely free from 
eagle a hy : > ry) Ay)\ if A . « 
ndle attached to — 3 aii’ hen kK } t tier of rods for non the coffee drug, caffeine, 
( S t you can get hold $-4 he ¥ ¥ KT * - ad Gieninntes dct "Tacs 
f it easi ‘ also be pri + Bb \h | A } he ai : the naturally better health 
; ers, one al cact VJ r e project ever es | and comfort follow a 
‘ in ne ce r of! I 4s 7) Y WP q - » that t! | ri r ; 
; ke i n ab and ro 3a: wl 7 ’ change from 
ir e be ould aT rw + The re ath _ 
t po if 1 * | . nee y . } r ’ } } 
ci fl We _ |i siaest ta sap wer Glee | Coffee to Postum | 


an be camouflaged as ; ng \ QO ( rtuniti Phere, a | “There's a Reason” 
table and stool 4 long, oblong = — Ui xy | ' ‘ for he , } 4 

wooden box can be used for the dres VV | for window 

ing table, the open side turned out ' stered: or a | 
ward It is divided into three parts . te) the space 

the partitions t in tically : <Dapaitaman t 


nt =e loft ‘ ‘ . I ‘ nd é ( il J "8 cial 
center one Deing tel tree, so tha you = —_— > re mne curta ( nt ove 
can sit before it comfortably. The — save valuable Space in this Closet $; may o do ty as fire ber 


pel 







































LOW Prices 
T Ye 4 Del Dane, “‘The 
oO OU: Old Stove Master” 
€) Iwantyoutoknowme 
: I am smashing prices 
thisyear. Iam mak- 
ing a country-wide 
drive on Kalamazoo 
Stoves, Ranges, and 
That’s 
why I want to talk 
» low prices. 
Send Me Your Name 
aud get my book. 
It tells the story. 
Shows you the 
latest thing in 
KalamazooStoves, 
Ranges, Fur- 
naces, Gas 
Ranges, Oil 
Ranges and 
Kitchen Kabi- 













Furnaces. 


co 





nets. 
Everyone 
knows Kala 
4 mazoo qual 


) You'll Be Glad~ If You Yo" Kaow 
; : 1oOw much 
Write to Del Dane money Kalama- 
#200 prices save you? 
§eell direct from my factories. | ship on 30 
days’ trial cash or easy payment un- 
limited, unconditional 
guarantee, 








Ask for Catalog 
No. 198 





AKalemez™ 


Direct so ou 


KALAMAZOO 
STOVE Co. 





Manufacturers 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
nw tevretiitevsuy 


Direct to You 
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Home Upright 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


fon P iM 
Ame I ti 
4) ‘ 
1 ( 
How to Buy 
Our latest mode ‘ exhibition at high-class 
piano houses the ted States if 
none in y« v y sells the we can supply 
you direct f yur ta ry easily, safely, andt 
our advantage, shipping the piano on approva 
and paying railw treights ways if it should 
isapr 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please ma me y r me catalogue and « sab 


nformation to buyers 
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Living in a Circle of Knockers 
What the Talkative Girl Says About It 


Vovember, 1918 


Girl from a 


k-end party ind The Listener 
yoked up with a smile from her book 
She kissed The Listener enthusias 
y, dropped her suit-case on the floor 
w off her outdoor things, and ib 
ided on the davenport for tea and talk 
But her pretty face was a little graver than 
1a ind presently The Listener que 
/ 
Did you really have a er good 
| r 


Well, I did and I didn't The Talka 
admitted frankly You know 
vy fond I am of the Eltons—I ought 
lf in their house, if I ever 

lo anywhere—and we had a party 
ood weather and everything 
the matter? 


jolly 


asked 


Then what wa 


I Listener. “You look perfectly well 
‘Oh, that w 

ull right rhe 

Talkative Girl rid 

ibsent tirring her 

i It was just 

vell, I'll tell you 


Oh, I think it’s hor 
rid to criticize peo 
ple when you 


t come trom ther 


| 


USE he broke 
ff, abruptly. “It 
o disloval 

Dont do it 

then idvised The 
Listener Simply 
tell me why ou 
didn't enjoy your 

I 


without criti 


cizing anybody) In 
other words, tell me 
what happened, not 
what vo think 
ibout it 
“Why, only what F 
always happens : 
when I go to that (uRLEY KITE) 
house,” The Talka — 


tive Girl Lid 
nily Every 
tells me all 
of things told me, coming 
over from the station, how she hadn't been 
ible to ask Jack Wilson because he 

so fond of her, and it annoyed Ethel May 
so awfully, Ethel happening to want Jack’s 
ittentions herself Also, that while 
devoted to Ethel, she thought Ethel never 
played fair with men. Ethel, you know, is 
not only one of Marie's best friends 
mine, and she does want not 
Jack's attentions, but those of every 





was 


she’s 


but also 
only 


other 


me ot 


in alive not in 
“You weren't 
Listener. “I 


captivity 
going to criticize 
know Ethel 


inter 
per- 


Goodness ! said The Talkative Girl 
Well, you see it’s catching, this criticisn 
Ethel came to my room to talk 
explained that, although she un 
btedly loved Marie, she thought it a 

ter that Maric 
friends and so very 
herself, so 
times to 


reat defect in her charac 


i ilous of her 
inxiou to keep each one to 
At OOo j ¢ 1 
a hey couldn't all have nice 
ether All of which is undoubtedly true 

e 


B is the man said in the song—‘Out of 
i City of Three Million People, Why Do 
ey Pick On MI to hear their 

vrong 
poured 


HI Listener laughed as he 
her second cup 
You were certainly occupying a 


position she arent 
rather petty talk your 


said But 
ou repeating some 
y dear? 


“Honestly, it ‘} 


wasn't only that The 
Talkative Girl said, earnestly “It was 
started me to think of. You know 
of talking about one another is 

pirit of Marie's family and 
crowd 


They're always doing 
knocking’ one 
with that 


what they call unother, and 
the ilways do it reservation ol 
ing very fond of the person they knock 
“Which gives, in my judgment, the last 
neat touch to the meanness of it com- 
nted The Listener “As though the es- 
ence of loving people wasn’t your loyalty 


Well, now, that’s 


I what I wanted to 
ilk about said The Talkative Girl “The 
Eltons and their crowd, of course, really 


have the habit worse than most people 
The whole family does it Mrs. Elton 
tokl me how she wanted to change some 
ways of havings things served, at table, 


husband was so extremely 
inreasonable in such matters, and of course 
1 wise woman never roused a bad-tempered 
an, as I'd realize if I ever married Then 


her dear 


confided to me that his father was 


By Clare Peeler 


aiant get a tire 


hand at the office things would go 


soon 


to ruin there from the dear old chap’s old 
fashioned ways of running things—and 
hinted that a fellow had his own trials 
when people simply wouldn't spend what 


they had plenty of 
“And did father 
nis views 
Father didn’t 
stated forcefully 
of tad-notions that made ¢ 
of empty-headed girls that didn't 


happen to give you 


mince matters. He 
once or twice_his opinion 


i man ouse 
} 


unlivable 


have anything but boys to chatter about 
when they'd had the finest education that 
money could buy, and wound up by pay 


ing his compliments to fresh sophomore 


in offices who tried to tell people how 
run businesses that were successful befor 
the young donk were borr I lik / 





Ethel explains that she 
loves Marie but 
can’t help seeing these faults 






reaily 






because he didn't pret 


statements best 1 
saying how much he loves his 


them by 
family 
“He doesn't need to 
“He's proved it 
“Well, but so have they 
returned her friend. “Mrs. Elton will do 
anything in the world to please her hus 


said the Listener 


lots of times,” 


band, or the children. Marie never can be 
persuaded to stay away from her family 
more than a few days, no matter how 
delightful the party—and you know how 
Jim gave up that wonderful trip around 


the world three years ago because his 


mother was not well, and he found out 
I unhappy 


} that } 


accidentally vat she was 
iway It 


about 


was just before 


he had tha idden operation, you re 
member 

“Oh, ves, their devotion to one another 
is real—there’s not a doubt of it said 
The Listener 

“Well, then, why can’t it prevent them 


t 


from discussing each other's failings in that 
fashion ? 

“I had an amusing explanation of why 
people do that, the other day,” The Lis 
tener said Caroline Wyckoff's sister-in 
law broke up a dinner-party of Caroline's 

inconsiderately accepting an in 

Washington, and not 
time to Caroline And 
‘You know, I always say 
right out what I think, so I sup 
pose every servant in the house heard about 
t, because when I told the cook that my 
dinner-party was off because of Mrs. James 
Wyckoff, I added what I thought of such 
inconsiderateness.” 

“Well, what 
hat? queried The Talkative 
at her tea-cracker 


ERELY Caroline’s ingenuous excuse,” 
M said The Listener. “I may hav¢ 
looked a little disapproving, because 
Don't you see, Listener 
a bad idea to do that, 
cook’s attention off 


was put to the 


by very 
vitation to go to 
sending word in 


Caro said to me 





exactly 


was there amusing about 
} 


Girl, nib 


Ing 


said 
dear, it really wasn't 
vecause it took the 
from the fact that she 
trouble of countermanding a whole lot of 
things I had ordered from the store, and 
so on. She was so busy condoling with 
me for being treated like that, that she 
forgot to be wild at me.’ ” 

“That's like the story 
marck’s very unpopular 
The Talkative Girl. “He was extremely 
rude in pushing past some people at a 
reception once, and to a gentleman that 
objected he said—‘You don't seem to know 
that I am Count Otto Bismarck ‘That,’ 


they tell of Bis 
son,” remarked 





said the other man, ‘may be an explana 
tion, but it is no exeus I think Caroline 
simply did the old trick of being th 
aggressor, and it doesn't excuse her com 
plaining of her in-law to her cook 

“Indeed it agreed The Lis 
tener “But it was funny especially when 
she explained that it was really more 
of her to rant a little about Mrs. James 
Wyckoff and get it all over, than to keep 
her feelings suppressed and so probably get 
to feel quite vindictive about it! 

The Talkative Gir lau 

“Yes, I certainly think 
reasoning,” she said. “But do you 
alway 





loyal 








was funny 
notice 
1in away our criti 


5 do expl 


how we 
izing a friend? It’s simply for their good 
so often. Or we say, proudly, ‘I’m never 
oolishly blind like some people.’ Or, it 
pecause we iove 


them so much we can't 
bear to have them 
iny faults 


Arthur's 


possess 


tener said He ap 
parently thinks 
about the hard 


ny brother could 
ol i sister ind 
when I ren n 
Strate tha I really 
ought sometimes to 


ive the benefit ot 
the doubt, the same 
other of his 
he explains 
y that it’s 


ey hbecause ne wants 
eye his sister to be 
absolutely pertect 
) I must sav, I some 
)—— times envy the 
— darkey woman who 
s ‘ 
» when she was asked 
o testify that her 
husband treated her 
badly, said—‘*No in- 
deed, Jedge, that 
nigger never did 
give me no ha’sh 
treatment. He done treat me mo’ like a 
friend than a husband.’ I'd occasionally 
prefer to be treated as a friend rather than 
a sister! 


Arthur’s arguments,” The 
observed. “And I notice 
energetically 
fond 
applies them to him 


“Yes, I know 
Talkative Girl 
that nobody 
than 
ot—you, for instance 
He’s explained to me lots of how 
nen respond to believed in, how 
readily people grow more noble if they're 
treated as th they were nobl If 
you criticize him, he’s mighty apt to de 
clare that you don’t understand how 
his motives were ind to do him justice 


But why doesn't he 


objects more 


he does, if some one that he’s 





times 


} 
peng 





they usually are 
believe that yours ar 
“Arthur's 


nature is perhaps more in 


clined to doubt people,” his sister said 
“Then he deceives himself returned 
The Talkative Girl triumphantly, “and 


calls keeping you up to his own 
standard is just plain criticisn 


shook her head 


what he 
high 
The Listener 


Y dear, loy lty to your friends 
M doesn't imply that you believe their 
every act pertect 

“No, but it implies that you believe on 
he whole in their being what you loved 
them for originally, I think. If I saw you 
pick pocket, I wouldn't be 
lieve that act reversed all I'd ever known 
of you, and that you'd always been dis 
honest and kept it hidden 

“On the contrary, you would first report 
me to the police and then prepare a defenss 
on the ground of temporary insanity,’ 
laughed The Listener. “Yes, I agree with 
you there. I think a loyal friend would 
appreciate the fact that such an act would 
at least allow of some explanation.” 

“If it didn't, I suppose it would be up 
to that friend to bail you out,’ remarked 
‘he Talkative Girl flippantly, “and then 
believe that your better nature would take 
rain 


somebody's 


possession of you ¢ 





They both laughed, and then were 
silent for a few minutes 

“Loyalty is such a great word, these 
days,” The Talkative Girl said, dreamily 


putting down her cup. “Millions of people 
are giving up everything for the principle 
of loyalty to their country Almost every 


body considers criticism of one’s nation as 
disloyalty to that nation—nearly every 
one is saying—‘My country, right or 


‘My friends 
friends—’ and 
things they do 


Why can’t we say 
wrong, still my 
little 


wrong !" 
right or 
keep silent about the 
to annoy us?” 
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Marilyn's Secret | 


By Edith Elliott Lindley 


ILLUSTRATION BY EDWARD A. POUCHER 


OLDING full-length in front of her 


the dainty « ition of ivory-tinted 

s ra old la to which 

Shit ha t i tl nisi gz touches, 
Ma n faced the long Fr: h mirror, 
Ss! ng. It was tl k f dress most 
won wear but ou their lives—a wed- 
ling gow! Ar t . it wasnt 
Marilyn’s ¢ She had designed and 
made it spe I her good customer, 
the wealthy Miss Hout whose patronage, 
with that f 1 other w en of the 
eity’s most exclusive social set, had made 
Mme. Marilyn’s t ressmaking shop 

i remarka es ss I m the y I its 
I Vo! wl rstand them as Mari 
thes h 1 we rfiu in 

v re ve is that whe the ttle mo 
ste K ] that f yarment in 
the mirror, the smile faded from her lips 
i sh iught ber breath in a half stifled 
As in a dream she saw herself kneeling 

in Ob! il attire be! the lita with ne 
ma to whon her heart tf nged Her 
i in irr he! too, through a 
honeymoon spent se t nature in the 
far North woods and the rapt f living 
in her owt ttle home h! such a home, 
witl ything @ man and woman, loving 
e anoth é 1 desire She saw her- 
self trving from the first to be a real 
helpmate to her husband—taking so much 
pride in being trim and neat and economi- 





i Pd | thr at the ight of happy 

s with her husbar f ig ahead rap- 

in his work and of glad nights before 

the open fireplace with he and she together 
ng hie ‘Y tuture 


Mar lyn’s da was nterrupted by 
siamming of a ind the sound of 

} ng footsteps the outer office She 
id just time to ft the lding gown 
f m the r where t had fallen to a 
nore respectf place n the long pattern- 


Margaret, her young 


came n and, handing her a 














issistant 
iblegram, withdrew without a word. 
ITH tre ing hands, Marilyn tore 
open the y \ pe and read 
th message Ther a httie ery, she 
sank to | } wept almost hys- 
ter aily 
she oke ip some time later 
M; was once more coming through 
rway. She stopped short, looking 
n alarm at Marilyn and then at the open 
iblegram on the desk. 
I’m sor? if it brought id news,” she 
Said Can 1 » a tl vv 
Ol It 8 bad news, Margaret, 
Marilyn replied, “it was the very best news 
that < lid possibly have come ind my 
tears tears t happiness But yes, 
vou < » somet gy. Send Maris ut 
fr t k aft the shop—and then 
< K here, l want to tell you a 
secret 
Margaret, her eyes shining with reflected 
oy, left the é hurriedly When she 
eturne Ma handed her the cable- 
gra M ryaret ead 
Have t mote t Cap- 
t cy d ¢ gyned to Camp Ma 
s if \ } next 
Y i t adwpos 7) 
si est th me, 
JACK, 
“Then y ire going to be married and 
lose the shop!” said Margaret, trying not 
to show her own bitter disappointment. “I 
! I t ve be V ry I i} I y 
I don’t think it w lose, Margaret,’ 
Maril happily, after you've heard 
he secret I'm going to tell youm—and the 


I’m not going to be married because I 
i i and ha bee for three y« 
t able ul sf n husban i, who 
s | 1 in France as a lieutenant sin 
Spring I have a little daughter two vears 
i at home You see, I've simply had to 
keep from talking about my home and my 
husband I couldn’t stand it! 


it t all right. And—oh! 
Margaret, won't Jack be proud when he 
knows essful I have 
been—how I did my bit? Of course 


I've I know he 





how wonderfully suc 
well 


written all about it, but 


thinks I’m telling him good news just to 
keep him happy. He doesn’t really be- 
lieve the things I’ve written him about 


my patrons and the money I have made! 


UT let me tell you how it all 
pened. When we were m: 

Jack had just begun to gain recognitio: 
where he was employed. We rented a 
dear little house with pretty rose arbors at 
the gate and no two people could hav 
been happier than we were. At first Jack’s 








salary was hardly large enough for our 
needs. And I did everything I could to 
hely him. 

“T saw that one of the most important 
ways in which I could save money would 
be by learning to make my own clothes. 
I had never learned to sew at all, and I 
was just planning to take some lessons 
from the dressmaker when little Genevieve 
was born. Then, of course, it was out of 


had no maid. So 
up the idea, when 
lived in Detroit, 
letter. 


the question, because we 
I had temporarily given 
my older Ida, who 
wrote me a long motherly 


Sister, 


“She said I ought to learn dressmaking 
just for the sake of having the kind of 
clothes I liked, even if I didn’t care about 
money. She said that about six 
before she had joined an institute 
arts and sciences—and she 


saving 
months 
of domestic 


gave me the address—which had devel 
oped a wonderful new method by which 
any woman or girl, anywhere, could learn 
right in her own home, in spare time, to 
make all kinds of dresses and hats. She 


amazing how rapidly she 
dainty, stylish clothes 
children at a mere 
had cost before! 


was really 
had learned to make 
for herself and the 
fraction of what they 


said it 


“Well, Jack and I talked it over and I 


told him I was going to find out more 
about this school. So I wrote and asked 
he Woman’s Institute how I could learn 


lothes 


t 
to make my 


‘The information I received proved a 
revelation to me. The Institute provided 
just the opportunity I needed, so I be- 
came a member at once and took uy 


making 


own < 


dress 


“Py WAS so eager to begin that I could 
wait until the first 
came! If I had any ngering 
about the plan, that first 
it for good and all. The 
simple a child could understand it 
simply marvelous! 
them in the 


S( arcely le sson 
doubt 
lesson dispelled 
was 50 
and the 

There 


language 


pictures were 


2000 of flress- 


were nearly 
making course and they illustrated per 
fectly just exactly how to do everything! 


‘The almost right 


away you 


Why, 


best part of all is that 
begin making actual garments 
from the third lesson, I made a blue 
grey organdie waist, a delightfully simpl 
one and not unlike what I have on to-day 

The course can e¢ completed in a 
few months by stuc or two a 
day. And any woman who is at all inter 
ested in clothes couldn’t help learning ray 

idly! The text books fe and explain 
everything. And the teachers take just as 


usily be 


lying an hour 


resee 


personal an interest in you as if they were 
right beside you! 
“Besides learning how to make every 


kind of garment for myself and Genevieve, 
and saving fully half the money we had 


before, I also learned what proved 
more important to me later 

distinctive dress, what colors 
most appropriate for dif 
ferent types of women, how to really de 
velop style and how to add little 
touc that make clothes distinctly be- 

ming to the wearer 


spent 
to be 
the secrets of 


and fabries are 


even 


those 


hes 


‘The lessons followed each other so nat- 
urally that I soon working on elabo 
rate suits. I learned, too, to 
copy models I saw in the shop windows, on 
the streets, or in fashion magazines In 
fact, this wonderful method of the Wo- 
’s Institute had really made me more 
able than most pr dressmak 
after just a few months of spare- 


time study at home! 


was 


dresses and 





fessional 





“Of course, as a member I had an oj 
in to learn a great deal about the 
Institute and its work. Margaret, 
wonderful what this great school 
is doing for women and girls all over the 
world. You see it makes no difference 
where you because all the instruction 
is carried on by mail. And it is no dis- 
advantage if you are employed during the 
day or have household duties that occupy 
most of your time, because you can devote 
as much or as little time to the course as 
you wish and just whenever it is conve- 
nient. This has made it possible for wo- 
men and girls in all circumstances to take 
the Institute’s courses, 
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“I thought those 
society women 


would never 
stop admiring 
your gown 


You certainly 
occupied the 
center of the 
stage.’ 


“Among the members there are house 


irls at home or in sch 


ops and offices. They are of ug fore tl tar for 
fr m fifteen to sixty Why iltogether |} | t l 
there are more than 13,000 women taking - a er eee 
the Institute’s courses Most of them live Weill, ir, : ea a in gre 
in the United States, but thers ir hun out af ¢ ‘| I tl ght those 
dreds in Canada and in foreign lands—all _— - 
learning dressmaking ! tl : ’ can we . 
oat on euteeiiate aad esaiie an t0 than < r of the tag Ti) ire wonder 
were together in a class roon ; we . oo and J 1 . ry 

the ivest, irest, most wonderful litt 
same Bo ; , 

Bix am getting away from n WK ‘ pit ” Mar 
story! Well, & year ag lack ¢ i ; lack, 
tered the service At first, he n't think , ‘ f at largaret 
he ld go—with a wife ar l to su] t Tr) — ais 
] rt rt \ I i few 

When I sat here at the desk as you |) ~ 
t She along wonderf 
ime in, I was thinking of tl ght when , ‘ ee neem amen 
first he told me what he thought he ght \\ for me from 
t " mi horr tricken rea ‘ 
t mat yy A 
th I ft it meat x tT fig t i ‘ t reP ‘ 
despa n final r at nt tl sa ‘ ya 
rifice W both must mak and «ti t , 
love light iz lack eyes whet t ; 
smiling through n tears, | ] l 
make it possible for him to enlist | vo 
ing into business as a dressmaker—thanks geo YN’S secret has a practical ay 
to the thoroughness of my Woman's Insti rf | t y Over 1 
tute training! wo! t t 
‘ t ha t 

“In no other way could I ha had th juich ul it hom | t 
kind of clothes I wanted for n ttle gir t! gh tl \' Inst e, to | 
and myself much less wl with " “ r } t 
the vow ! The gowns, suits and other and hats or prepare for s, as Mari 
garments I have desig i ! h o! ne! i 
you Se: are worn | the 1 t wealt! ! 
and fashionable womer n tow! Il have t ‘ — ew © out 2 : ‘ 
raised my prices time after time, as work , ee rr ar, ae Be 
came in so fast I not ha t . ae “8 , 
I never st a customer! I pa t! , ‘ , : - A 
higher prices | ri ur Ss 8 yes : » | 
their friends beside! ; v , 

“So that’s my secret, Margaret all of , 25 ' ' . . 
it, except that if y W et tl Woma that ut . i 
Institute put the finishing t } n t 
practical training ! e ha vith t t i 
[ want to make vou manager of tt hop ‘*'" : t 
when I go west with Jack t's 1 h too ™ ° ru rid 
good a business to lock up ar i And : 
hundreds of protes na i who 
have uns | their owt hoy for irs, | 
found the Institute pave then mt the WONMA S ] ~ 
help they needed to make them successf ‘ 1 Mass ‘ 

What do you think?” , , 
Think!” exclaimed Margaret, “I'd w t . arked 

my head off for the chance! I’m simply 

crazy to begin! And can I i ear! Hor Dy king le Son op 

to plan and design such costumes as ha rof ens { : 

made you the most successful dressmaker 

in the city ?’ 

“What J did with the help of the W e e ¥ M Miss 
man’s Institute, any womar r rl ca 


do!” said Marilyn confidentl; 








S spinning-whee! days have been re- 
place | by modern ways, 80 have 
old-time sweeping methods been dis- 


carded. Sweeping nee d no longe r be a 
dreaded task; a fatiguing “job.” The Bissell’s 
has made sw eeping easy and thorough. 


Then corn brooms were sufficient. But 
carpets and rugs require a Bissell 
Floor « overings last longer and 
cleaned the 


now fine 
applianc e. 

retain their 
Bissell way. 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco” Ball-Bearing 


CARPET 
SWEEPER 


allies of As leanli 


newness Ww hen 


Easy Running 


VACUUM ‘ 
SWEEPER “% 


Here are two faithful 
Each occupies a distinct place of 
usefulness —together they form an un- 
rivaled alliance against dirt and drudgery 


ness, 


Bissell’s “Cyco™ Ball-Bearing Carpet Sweeper 
are $4.00 to $7.00; Vacuum Sweepers, $6.75 t 
$13.00— depending upon style and locality \ 
lealers everywhere Booklet, “The Care of Rv gs 
and Carpets, upon request 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Oldest and Largest Bweeper Makers 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Vu a, t 


a ( 








“This certainly is pretty! ” 
And MORE 
filet crochet is a war-time bit of 


home ornamentation both economical 
and easy to make, particularly if you use 


‘& gD EXTER 


CORDONNET 
COT TON 
Ne twoys Lies Plat 
For DEXTER is s th and pliable t 
oy easily on the hox 
hed piece has a si a 
that makes crochet- 


this library scarf in 





ROCHET 


the fingers, g 
| und in the f 
charm and eve ne 
' 
| ing a real plea 
5 
y our deaircr 


DEXTER CORDONNET 


I Table R t wh above is one of 4 


has or can get for you 


new designs for w 
| im our Crochet Design Book No. | (Illustrate 
} With each order for t book — Z6¢, which t 
sft 1g ’ packing @xpense—we w . 
i FREE, for torv f ses OF 
f 1 ba aa Geen 
Cott No. 40, v 
DEXTER YARN COMPANY 





| Department 31 Pawtucket, R. I. 










‘ »»-_ Delightful 
- ne ' Christmas . 
) : _ Gift 





Three pencils, pear name, Holy 0 or Floral Box, vd cts. 
eindeer box 


The Imprint Pencil Co , eo Socsduan. New York. City 


M ( a f 


What One Small Hook 
Can Accomplish 


Elisabeth May 
























Blondel 





Editor’s Note :—Directions 
and filet block patterns for 
crocheting all the articles on 
this page can be obtained as 
follows: For the three bags 
Nos. FW. 96, 97 and 98 (all 
printed on one leaflet) send 
10 cents; and for the filet 
brassiere and yoke Nos. FW. 
99 and 100 (on one leaflet 
send 10 cents. With your 
request enclose a stamped 
envelope for reply. Send 
money in stamps or money 
order to The McCall Company, 
236-250 West 37th Street, 
New York, N. Y 








‘ 





HESE five designs illustrate the most popular uses to which the crochet hook i 

being put nowaday As a finish for underwear, filet is In great de 
mand, the brassiere and yoke shown being in the dainty style most favored. Not so 
well known, perhaps, are the crocheted hand bags of silk and beads, as these are 
very new indeed. Made of good materials, these bags are exceedingly handsome 
and will last for vear The double bag is a revival of the old-fashioned muser s 
ich larger than formerly Equally stunning, though dif 
combining dark blue silk and steel beads. The 
step by step, for the beginner 


crochet 


| 
| purse, but is now mad 


' 
ferent in stvle, is the other bead bag, 


tions for these bags explain the work clearly, 
Designed for school or for carrying parcels, the third bag is of most durable quality, 
being made of strong crochet cotton, which is itself crocheted over a cord 


For directions, see Editor’s Note above 









Designed by 
Frances B, Foull 
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For 17c a Day 


Now made possible by this latest Larkin Factory-to- 


| 
‘Have Gass Rooms | 
| 
| 


One to three rooms furnished com- 


Take two years to pay 


| Family plan. 
pletely for only 17¢ a day 


800 Beautiful Furnishings 
Await Your Choosing 


Welcome surprises await you in the large amount 
of furnishing you can do at small expense. High 
quality furnishings of tasty and beautiful 
design, on easy terms, at rock 
bottom prices surely merit 

WW? your investigation. 

Big Helpful Book 
Now FREE 

Every one of its 104 pages 


contains intensely inte resting 
X 
\ rite 


¢ 





offers for the home lover 
for your book now 


Larkia Ca.Desk 4 it8 Buffalo,.¥. 















Look for this 
~At Your Dealers 


COLUMBIA FASTENER COMPANY CHICAGO Masters 


AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


A brand new hosiery proposition that beats them all. 

For men, women and children. All 
styles, colors and fancy stripes, includ- 
ing the finest line of silk hose. Any man 
or woman cen sell this wonderful line 
of hosiery at less than store prices. 


GUARANTEED ONE YEAR 












Must 


A prospect in every hor 
sell de pair to one famil Re- 
peat orders will make you a Wear 
steady income. Work spare One Year 
time or fu 
Sit Hose. Free- T vy our or Replaced 


ne 
q bey + pare u 
state siz ze of hose worn, 


Thomas Hosiery Co., 880% Elk St., Dayton, O. 


Keeps Skin Smooth, Firm, Fresh 
_ Youthful Looking 


To dispel the tell-tale lines of 
age, illness or worry—to over- 
come flabbiness and improve facial 
contour—there is nothing quite so 
good as plain 


Powdered SAXOLITE 


—_—_—_—_—_— 

Effective for wrinkles, crowsfeet, 

enlarged pores, ete., because it 
“tightens” and tones the skin and 
. anderlying tissue. No harm to ten- 
derest skin. Get an oynce package, 
follow the simple directions—see what just one appli- 

cation will do. Sold at all drug stores. 
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NIPPON TRADING CO., R-225, Sth Ave., N.Y 







Help to meet the big demand for Hosiery 
for us and your Home t 

Industrious persons provided with 
profitable, all-year-round employment 
on Auto-Kaitters, Experience and 
distance immateri 

Write for particulars, rates of pay 
S} etc. Send 3 cents in stamps. 
Auto-Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 8s E; 821 Jefferson Av.,buffato,N. Ye 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


Every Deat Person Knows That. 
ufter being deat for 25 years, with 


oe Artiacial Har Downe 
: . ata 
x 















~ They are perfectly fort 
ble one sees! Write 
me and Iw tell y true 
w 1 got deat and how 


I make you hear. Address 





Medicated Ear Orum 

Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 

GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc. 
13 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


A 


= WomEN; WANTED. 


ment wants thousands, 18 or over. Easy 
asant office work $1,000 to $1,500 year Paid 
Experience unn 
IMMEDIATELY for free list positions open to y 
FRANKLIN BTITUTE, Dept. V-206, Rochester, N. Y. 





ution. Short hours ecessary 


deserip" 
men and ( 
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ight Ways 


with Children 


Taking the N’t 
Out of Don’t 


Corinne Updeeratt Wells 





OST of us are familiar with that 
classic story of the poor mothe! 
who was obliged to lock her chil 
dren in the house while she went 
forth to earn their daily bread. One can 
imagine all her parting admonitions, which 
ended one fatal day in the solemn warning 
“And don’t stuff beans up your nose! 

The sequel of that suggestion, so full 
of fascinating possibilities, is better not 
discussed in polite society. The inevitable 
happened, for when a mother says “Do 
not,” a child naturally asks “Why not? 
And in youth, very often, experience is a 
dangerous teacher 

Probably the reason why many thought 
less mothers wield “Don't!” so constantly 
as a mental club, is because “Do” is usu 
ally buried deeply in the mind along 
with real ideas. And real ideas must be 
dug for with philosophy and judgment 
“Don't” is an easy word to twist about 
one’s tongue and still easier to roll about 
in one’s mind. It is a little tyrant of a 
word that rules without reason, providing 
exemption for the parent who is too self 
ish or weary or uninventive to offer her 
children some compensation for those pleas- 
ures she so arbitrarily takes away 

Since the chief object of discipline is 
education, and since “Don'ts” destroy rather 
than develop discipline, the wise mother 
will maintain a “Why not ?” attitude toward 
every phase of life that concerns her chil 
dren's welfare, challenging herself in their 
behalf before making even trivial decisions 


EFORE I say ‘No’ to my boys, I in 
B variably stop and ask myself if there 

is a good and sufficient reason why 
they should not be allowed to do as they 
wish,” said a prominent educator who is 
also a delightful mother. “Many times 
that harassing little word has been hushed 
upon my lips because, upon analysis, | 
have found that it was prompted wholly 
by my own selfishness or intolerance rather 
than by a genuine regard for the child's 
pleasure and welfare And since initiative 
and individuality and self-confidence are 
a child’s rightful heritage and so necessary 
an equipment for effectual living, I have 
no right, simply because I am his mother 
to strew a series of thoughtless and quit« 
unnecessary obstacles in the path of their 
development. When my small son beats hi 
drum until the very walls of the room seem 
about to crash in upon my head, my nat 
ural impulse, goaded by frenzied nerves, 
is to shout, ‘Don't! Don't! Don't! Ir 
stead, I say to myself; ‘Why Not? Tix 
drum was made to beat. It was given hin 
to beat. He cannot beat it without mak 
ing a noise However, since it would be 
as wrong to encourage his selfishness as n 
own, I make him understand that he is 
perfectly welcome to beat his drum a 
often and as thunderously as he choos 
but not where he will annoy other I 
strive always so to combine my ‘Don'ts 
and ‘Do’s’ that the positive suggestion is 
stronger than the negative. In this way 
I gain the same end but not at the price o 
unnecessary repression.’ ” 

“The children are so noisy this morn 
ing,” is the complaint often heard from the 
lips of busy mothers. In the country thi 
trouble is quickly solved by turning them 
out of doors. If you live in the city, give 
them instructions to run or walk as quickly 


oug- 


\ 


; 


as possible to some designated place 
gest an errand to perform or a game to 
play; something to take the edge from the 


> ‘ ‘ n 


fact that you want them to “let off stear 


llow vou to work in peace. Super- 


indant animal spirits must occasionally 
nd vent in vigorous exercise 


loo many “Don'ts” are a serious menace 
to a child's mental development because 
they clip the win of imaginatior And 
the wings of imagination are gifts of the 
gods They are the magic vehicles upon 


which mortals soar above their fellows 
Too often the delicate shoots of faith and 
courage and self-reliance are trampled to 
leath by subtle negative suggestion 
and failure in many an 


traceable to the thwarted gropings of youth 





HEN, too, positive and negative sug- 
T gestions have a vital relationship with 

physical development. One is sun- 
shine; the other is shadow Children 
hould bloom into maturity joyously. They 
cannot unfold normally without the en- 
couragement of light and warmth. More 
over, there must be legitimate channels for 
the expenditure of energy or it will be 
turned wreckingly upon itself, clamping 
brakes on nerves and otherwise blighting 
the little buds whic 
freedom for expansion And since the ideal 
spiritual development depends largely upon 


require the utmost 


a corresponding mental and physical 
growth, unnecessary restriction may dwarf 
even the sou 

Consider the child-training methods of 
the Indian squaw. She is neither esthetic 
nor idealistic nor even prophylactic, 
but she does know how to raise children 
who are apparently without nerves she 
doesn't nag. She is not continually shout- 
ing Don't! Neither does she say to 
Brave, Jr., “Now, Junnie, you sit down 
here and play quietly with your bow and 
arrow while I string these beads She 
isn't constantly worrying Don't, or you'll 
break your leg or Don't, or you'll be 
drowned,” or “Don’t, you're making m« 
nervous! She says nothing at all most 
of the time. Just gathers up her weaving 
or her beading or her knitting and squats 
pon the ground wherever Master Bravi 
happens to choose to dig or climb or whit 
‘ irrows When it becomes obvious that 
he is about to break his leg or put his eve 
out or poison himself on forbidden berries 
Mrs. Squaw calmly lays aside her knitting 


and gently but firmly leads her offspring 


into safer pastures, usually without the 


cccompaniment of any language whatso 
ever By and by the idea begins slow] 
to percolate into the little Indian mind that 
when his mother’s hand says “Don’t” ther 





is real danger to be avoided And whik 
he probably isn't discriminating enough to 
grasp the significan of a “Don't” that i 
the Same time D befor I r 
ears he is flinging himself i v 
the vigor of his unimpr 
nd unrestrained courage 
Fortunate is the mother who ha 
yugh-and-ready sense of hurhor and sul 
cient resourcefulness to sugar-coat for her 
hildren the elementary dose of the law 
npensatior Such a woman will tra! 
late the reall necessary “Dont's into 
De oa thy i if ead of tf ad 
pressing conscK ness of repression, she Wi 
reate a thrill of treedo nd th jove 
ense of a beautiful world full of ftascinat 
iz possibilities just waiting to be grasped 
Pause for a moment and let your i 
gination dwell upon the immeasurablk 
potentialities that lie within the mind and 
eart of a mother whose children might 
boast to the envious neighbor! 
’ her nevet iid “Don't 


The demand for Miss Annette Beacon’s first Book of Beauty, “ The Care of the Skin and Hands”, 
has been unprecedentedly great and orders for it are still coming in. In response to the many eager 
requests for more help on the important subject of personal appearance, Miss Beacon has prepared a 
second booklet which is now ready for mailing. “The Book of Beauty Number Two” ‘containing 40 
pages and many illustrations) gives complete directions for the care of the hair, teeth, eyes and figure 
and answers the many questions you have been wanting to ask on these points. The price of each 
booklet is 10 cents. Send your order for either or both promptly to Miss Annette Beacon, care of 
McCall’s Magazine, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York City. 





Dress Your Boy 
in Corduroy - - 


It’s the thrifty way when his suits 
are made from the “thrift fabric” — 
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“The best 
boy cloth of 
them All” 


for best as well as 
rough and tumble, and the 
only Corduroy protected 
against water damage by 
the famous “Cravenette” 
Finish. 


Suits of Crompton 
“All-Weather” Corduroy 
“Cravenette’’ Finished 
are sold by all the lead- 
ing retailers of boy's cloth- 
ing. Look for the name 
to make sure you are get- 
ting the best. 


j 
Crompton-Richmond Co. 
31 East 31st St., New York, N. Y. 
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Send for a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food and our book, 
The Care and Feeding 
of Infants 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS 
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C. OTT ENGRAVING CO, 1025 Chestnat St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ye'll talk now 





you know. Jimmy Donnelly, 
till kingdom come, an’ ‘twon't be enough 
lll be hearin’ to pay for the stillness—an’ 

an’ the dark Jimmy, whisper 

your Mahmee’'s gone blind 

The words were very low 

“Through through cryin’ for ye, 
Jimmy,” she added. And then, at a prod 
from Jimmy’s crutch, Brady’s arms closed 

iin about her 

‘’Tis eyes I'll be for ye, Mahmee Don 
nelly,” Jimmy cried lightly. The tears were 
rolling down his cheeks 

An’ what those sharp ones of yours 

don’t see ain't worth seein’,”’ she returned 
cheerily. “Ye'll be ears, too, I misdoubt 
Me own are failin Your voice seems 
husky, far away But ye must 
eal 

At the table, Ann Donnelly prattled 
about the neighbors’ kindness in looking 
after her; about her own _ black-hearted 
ingratitude—she had “ ’most hated Marthy 
Connor” when her son came home on leave 


an’ Jimmy didn't 
All the while her mel 
old voice went 
crooning’ on, her hands 
fluttering over the 
Jimmy s body 
There was something she 
must know 

“Ve're whole, me 
boy! Her voice broke 
hysterically “Ivery 
blessed bit of ve's here 
home in me irms—in 


low 


were 
psuedo 


mi irms 
The 
Jimmy 
“Why a 
“why don't ye 

about it? 

“None o° your im- 

Jimmy Don wt 
Ann_ returned, 
striking poor Brady 4 
harply. But in a mom 
ent she repented. “Lad, 
darlint—oh, forgive me,” 


4 
she implored, her head [ 
on his breast. Then ww 
lightly pushing him from 

7 ee 


her, “It’s spoilin’ ye I'll 
be,” she grumbled with 
the happiest laugh. Oh, 
Jimmy—lad, now that 
you're back, all of ve, ye 


flinched 
stammered, 
holler 


pidence, 
nelly, 








big young blackguard, 
every wicked inch of ye, ; 
l l She ~My 
ulped back the tears; Fi 
memory of her wrongs A 
came to her rescue « 
What'd ye mean, ye S| 
rool young spalpeen, 3 
with your nivver comin 
back a cripple? A pretty 4 
message to send to your -) 4 
/ 1 
grandmother, herself ! : 
Whin they told me that, . 
with Bud Connor's lie : 
a 
ibout your arm,”—the ie 
hand that squeeze d ~ ; 
Brady's arm was tender : »% 
“an’ p’raps your leg, ' te 
too, Jimmy Donnelly, I 4 
oud’a whaled_ye within “4 
n inch o° your life 
Nivver come 
home, is it? An’ what 
me—waitin’ ? Just 
waitin’ an’ dreamin’ my 
elt dait! 
It took him a moment 


to answer that we 


I'll only be a burden” he 
stammered 

“What's that?” she 
cried suspiciously 

“I mean,” his young 
lips writhed, “I'd a been 
i—a load on ye. What 
can a tella do that’s got 
1 stump where his best 


was wanst, an’ that 
goes hoppin’ like a—ugly 


arm 


cruelty ot it - 


bo 


Mi Call's 


[Continued from page 5] 

held her to him. His lips were on her with- 
ered cheeks. Over and over he was mur- 
muring, “Mahmee—little old Mahmee! 

A great sigh of relief welled up 

Ann Donnelly’s overburdened heart. “It’s 
all right—now, it’s all right it is. Suthin’ 
seemed wrong.” She sat up a bit ashamed 
of herself. “Jimmy, your old fool of a 


from 


Mahmee is fair daft. Nivver mind. Come.” 
But he could not let her go. That frail 
little figure in the curve of his arm had 
wakened memories 
“Remember,” he murmured, “how we 


used to sit on this very bench when I was a 
bit of a boy, an’ sing, 

‘There’s a banshee cryin’ for him 
“*But she can’t have me 
Promptly Ann Donnelly played up 
she remember! “Manny’s the night 
sang it to ye whin ye wouldn’t sleep.” 

Jimmy nodded. He was humming, 

“*There’s a goblin sighin’ for him, 

“*But he can’t have me boy!’ 
Such a wakeful brat it was.” 

“ *There’s elves an’ leprechauns.’’ 


boy Age 
Did 


I've 


Happy Hour Contests 


EAR CHILDREN: —I will give a 

prize of $1.00 to the boy or girl send- 
ing me the best drawing of Miss Pussy 
Cat, three thrift stamps for the second 
best, and two thrift stamps for the third 
best drawing. Write your name, address 
and age plainly on the paper. Boys and 
girls over 12 may not try. All answers 
must be in by October 15. Address me in 
care of McCall’s Magazine, 236-250 West 
37th Street, New York City. 


DAVID CORY. 


ris P _ 
A Prize Pussy 
A Rooster is a Rooster 
But it sometimes happens when 
You pull his long tail-feathers out 
He looks just like a Hen. 


\ Doggie is a Doggie 
No matter what you do; 

And a Pussy is a Pussy 
Although she says “Me, You!” 


Now, Children, get a pencil, 
And a Quarter and a Dime, 

And see if you can draw the Cat 
That illustrates this rhyme. 


Prize-Winners in Duckling Contest 


Irene Swain, First, Drawing . . . Munising, Mich. 
Helen Sample, Second, Drawing. Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Agnes Halvorsen, Third, Drawing Buffalo, N. Y. 
Robert Lyttle, First, Rhyme Ferrisburg, Mich. 
Alice Muhn, Second, Rhyme .. . Atlanta, Mo. 
Dorothy Dwyre, Third, Rhyme Washington, D.C. 






toad It’s no great loss — 
he'd be. He'd a deal better — 
not ve come back.” 
\ terrible bitterness spoke in the boy's “*There’s fairies an’ there’s fauns,’” 
voice It frightened Ann Donnelly crooned Ann 


* she whispered, “what's come over 
at all, at all?” 


moment, Jimmy was beyond 

il warning 
“No girl ll look at him,” he continued. 
\nn Donnelly had risen to her feet. A 
urious trembling had come over her. Brady 
put out a pitiful, protecting hand, but, 
hardly knowing what she did, she retreated 
from him. “I want me boy! I want me 


oy |’ she whimpered. “Suthin’s wrong. Like 
the dreams with the rotten spot in thim 
Jimmy!” It wasa terrible scream, her hands 
were out to him, “The rotten plank, that lets 
a blind woman through—I'm fallin’!” 

He caught her quickly. As she crum 
bled there by the bench, he had her and 


“*But they can't have me boy!’” 

The finale was a duet, a swaying back 
and forth of two linked bodies, marking 
time to the sweet old melody 

“No, they can’t have me boy,” declared 
Ann with a laugh 

The last word had always been Ann’s 
“Oh, whatever must a boy grow up for!” 
the lad cried 

She turned on him. “What call have 
ye to be whinin’ that, big ‘n brawny as 
y’are?” 

He did not answer 

“Well, ‘tis a thankless old woman I am 
meself, but I'd give a year o’ me life—an’ 
it ain't manny I’ve got—for one fair squint 
at ye in sojer clothes. I nivver see the like 
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Divilment of Jimmy Donnelly 


of the baby ye were, Jimmy D. Nivver 
mind that. Come.” 
She rose and turned toward the table 


Jimmy’s eyes, following her, were just in 
time to catch Brady making, with elaborate 


caution, for the door 


“If ye do”’—came the threat under 
Jimmy’s breath—“I’m done with ye 

“What's that?” Ann Donnelly’s voice 
came shrilly 

There was a moment's silence Pro 
testing, perplexed, Brady held out a plead 
ing hand 

Instinctively Ann withdrew her hand 
Impulsively she gave it again 

“Jimmy—” she stopped, fearful 

“What ?” 

“Sure, suthin’s made a coward out o 
Ann Donnelly.” 

“Aisy,” said poor Jimmy, his brogue 
reacting to hers. “What is it now?” 

“If the answer's crool, darlint, don't tell 
me—not to-night.” Her voice had fallen 
“But if—if the answer's good 
Jimmy, are ye goin’ back to the war?” 

There! It was done 


one 


wondered at her own 
courage in achieving it 
She waited He did not 
immediately 
divilment now 
Ann incon 
“Are ye goin’ 


answer 
“No 
cautioned 
sistently 
back ? 
And in 
self, Jimmy’s tongue, ac 
customed SINCE babyl ood 
obediently to answer that 
authoritative old voice, 
forgot its cue, responded, 
hopelessly, “Not me 
“Jimmy!” she cried 
clutching Brady's 
“The war's over? 
‘Tis over it is for 


spite of him 


me 

“The war's over!” 
she cried in a_ hoarse, 
strained voice flinging 
the door wide open 
“Marthy—Marthy Con 
nor, the war's over! 
Glory be to God, your 
boy'll be comin’ home!” 

The neighbors, run 


ning in, found her lean 
ing exhausted against the 





door post \ strange 
silence had descended on 
the place What now? 

' . What now? 

“es \ It was Marthy Con 
nor who answered that 
unspoken question. Tak 
ing Mrs. Donnelly by 
the arm, “What's this 
what's this—what’s this! 
Sh !—now get quiet,” she 

‘ began soothingly. Then 

i her eyes fell upon Jim 
my. “Jimmy Donnelly!” 
she said, and that low- 
voiced exclamation end- 
ed the play 

On his crutches he 
hobbled, openly now, to 
the door 

‘Tis nothing, Mrs 
Connor. Gran'mother 
just—didn’'t understand.” 





Slowly, slowly, Mar 
thy Connor nodded. Her 
i eyes were fixed upon 
| Ann Donnelly At the 
first tap-tap of Jimmy's 
crutches, the old wom 
an’s hand had cupped 
her ear 
“Jimmy she whis 
pered, “is it crutches I 
hear ?”’ 
“It 
The 
4 steady 
| “They 
“Ves, 
‘Twas my 
helped me to 
ye. I thought by 
tendin’ ws 
She groped her way toward him. “Put 
my hand—no more lies. Put my hand—” 
He obeyed, guiding that work-worn 
little hand till it rested on his empty sleeve, 
on the crutch beneath 
“There!” said Ann Donnelly 
In the pause that followed came the 
steady ticking of the old clock. Ann Don- 
nelly in a moment had turned to face the 
hushed little group at the door 
“Neighbors,” she said with dignity, 
“Good-night to ye. The war itself is over 
for me an’ Jimmy.” 
But when the door had closed behind 
them, she turned with open arms 
“My little boy! My baby!” she mur- 
mured and bent his head to her breast 
“*There’s a banshee cryin’ for him,’ ” 
Ann sang quaveringly. But she sang 


| 


is that, Mahmee 
boy » ¥ oic e was 
they're ‘3a 
they're mine 
comrade that 
humbug 
pre 
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The Curse of Debt 


How a Husband and Wife Turned It 
Into a Blessing 
By the Wife 


Y husband’s salary was one hundred 
and twenty dollars a month. After 
nine years of married life we found 
ourselves two thousand dollars in debt, with 
a family of three growing children, a weak 
mother, and no prospect of a “raise” for 
father. Another discouraging factor was the 
fact that father’s position demanded certain 
social obligations and an “appearance.” 
The “first” always brought a deluge of 
thin threatening envelopes and, in much 
dismay, and an effort to prove our honesty 
of purpose, the 
monthly salary 


must be shod all around, which was every 
second month, or my shoes would play 
traitor, or my husband must have a new 
suit! Oh, the nightmare of it! We knew 
that our only salvation was a cash basis 
But how to accomplish this! We could 
not get enough money ahead to pay cash 
One day my husband had an inspiration 
There was a bank cashier who had been a 
real friend; a man who stood in the front 
rank of the business men of the community 
We had owed him three hundred dollars for 








was paid outleav- 
ing us practically 
nothing to live on 


AVE you ever felt the 


five years, paying 
only interest. My 
husband's plan 


was to put all our 
indebtedness be- 


his, of — hopelessness of being fore this man and 
drove us into the ; : 5 $- 
rove us inte the in debt? The writer of this to ask him to di 

monthly account 7 burse what we 
business, and our article has. The needs of could spare from 
misfortune was a family of three boys, her our monthly sal 


this—that my 
husband's position 


own 


poor health, and an ary 
accumulation of ever - in- 


among the 


various creditors 


made it easy for us pro rata 
to obtain. credit creasing debts were making We Geured and 
So this reckless her husband and herself figured and, at 


paying out on the 








more and more miserable. 


last, at about two 














first often left us Then they found a real so- o'clock the next 
with nothing to ‘ > . : morning, we de- 
meet the grocery lution to their difficulties. elided that we 
and meat bills, Is your problem anything could live and pay 
fuel, light, milk, like hers? cash on seventy 

etc. This meant, five dollars a 
about every second nonth, not includ 

or third month ing our rent. This 
another loan and would leave us 


the loan was invariably more than we had 
paid off, for a little was always added for 
clothes or some unexpected expense 

Well, we sat down one day to face facts 
We could no longer borrow. What were 
we to do? Cut down the outgo. But 
where? We kept a maid, paying at dif- 
ferent times from fifteen to thirty dollars a 
month, averaging, maybe, twenty dollars a 
month, and had the washing done 

I was far from well, but our case was 
desperate. “Well,” I said, “suppose we try 
to do the washing.” We did it. My hus- 
band worked the machine and I superin- 
tended. We were tired but joyous. The 
next week I did the ironing. This added al- 
most ten dollars to our funds 

Then we thought we would try to get 
along without any domestic help. We did 
a great deal of planning. For one thing, we 
made the kitchen our dining-room and cov- 
ered the table with oilcloth instead of linen 
in order to save steps and laundry. Some 


may say that such a reversion to the bar- 
baric was not necessary. These “some” 
have never felt the curse of debt. Rather 


than see my husband go out with set white 
face and dogged hunted look to ask for a 
loan, I would have eaten from a paper 
sack, and so would you. We inaugurated a 
saving-of-labor plan throughout the house 


E planned our days. We agreed to 
rise at five-thirty in order that my 
husband might help me as much as 
possible before leaving for his office. We 
did not rise at five-thirty one morning and 
sleep until seven the next; it was five-thirty 
every morning 
Our children, all boys, were helpless and 
required much attention. There was a great 
deal of “picking-up” to do after them. We 
talked this over many times for, plan as we 
would, the work was heavy. Finally, we 
struck the solution. Why not have the 
children cooperate instead of hinder? We 
took them into our confidence and in a few 
mornings our eldest son gave the necessary 
help in dressing and undressing his little 
brothers. The boys learned to set the table 
and often wiped the dishes. The first half 
hour after rising they spent with their 
father in the yard and garden. We found 
places for each child’s toys and belongings 
and expected them after their play to put 
their things away. “Our Firm,” as we call 
it, has developed in our children a love of 
home and the ability to measure up to re- 
sponsibility 
But still, with our minimized expense, 
our problem was not solved. Creditors 
who had been waiting in the neighborhood 
of three or four years or so, refused to wait 
any longer and with reckless impatience we 
would pay out on the first only to find 


ourselves high and dry with the month still 
ahead of us 


And mercy! when the children 





twenty-five dollars minus our interest and 
insurance, to pay on our debts. This was 
mighty small, but it was a beginning. This 
busy man, bless him, agreed to the propo- 
sition upon our solemn promise to contract 
no debts without his knowledge and to pay 
cash, which we were delighted to do 


HERE were several reasons for this pro 
rata plan of handling our creditors. It 
shielded my husband from direct attack 

and possible exposure by bringing about 
a different relation between him and his 
creditors; Mr. B was backing him; if 
Mr. B— had confidence in him, they should 
Furthermore, creditors were assured of fair 
treatment, a pro rata treatment. And not 
the least advantage of this arrangement was 


the peace of mind it brought us. We were 
on a self-respecting basis 
My husband acted as Mr. B—’s clerk 


in the necessary correspondence Both sent 
out initial letters to our creditors explain- 
ing the system of making payments 

The seventy-five dollars was banked in 
my name and upon the suggestion and with 
the help of my husband I opened a daily 


expense account. We knew where every 
nickel went 
At the end of each week I went over 


the items and I learned to set certain limits 


for certain expenditures This setting of 
limits was of great benefit. I spent much 
time in studying food values—the most 


money. For under 
economy, especially 


nutrition for the least 
nourishment was not 
for our growing boys 


After all, it has been a happy fight. The 
days when my husband and I have done 
the washing, or swept or mopped, have 
been happy ones. The Yankee spirit of 


conquer-or-die has drawn’us close to each 
other We enlisted together in the big 
fight and we have found that work 
not kill, but that living without hope 
that kills. The improvement in my health 
has been marvelous. Housework has de 
veloped me muscularly and I am stronger 
than I ever was 

And that seventy-five dollars! It was 
deposited in my name, you remember! 
What a woman that made of me. I have 
developed more business ability through 
the actual handling of that money than I 


does 


would have acquired in a commercial 
course, I am sure 
And we have enjoyed so much the 
simple pleasures, for they have been neces 
sarily simple, that have come our way 
And my husband—well, he no longer 
looks as though he were ashamed of his 


six-feet-two, but holds his head high and 
his shoulders square and looks men in the 
eye After all, I believe that old debt of 
ours has been a blessing in disguise. It is 
not altogether a curse to know what it is 
to fight for one’s very existence 
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This Rule 


Measure Food Cost 


&? 


Food is measured by calories, the energy unit adopted 
by governments. The average person needs 2,500 calories 
per day 

Food cost depends largely on the number of calories you 
get for each dollar spen 

Among some of our best foo t this writing, the com 


parison is 


as follows 








In Quaker Oats, 20,000 calories 
In Round Steak, 2,820 calories 


What $1 Buys in Food 


In Eggs, 2,310 calories 
In Leg of Lamb, 1,935 calories 
In Young Chicken, 1,440 calories 








One dol 


lar spent for Quaker Oats buys as many calories 


as from $8 to $10 in meats 


Eight breakfasts of Quaker Oats can be 


cost of on 
number of 


Ouaker 


< 


of lean beef 


Quaker 
or fowl. 

Nowada 
And milli 


served at the 


I the same 


e average meat breakfast, 
calories 


containing 
Oats, pound for pound, has twice the calories 
And 2% times the calories of eggs 

Oats is also better-balanced than meats or eggs 
It is one of the greatest foods we have. 

ys, in millions of homes, it is the basic breakfast 
yns of housewives mix it with their flout 


tox ds 


Quaker 


Made from Queen Grains Only 





The Quaker grade is made from That grade meat extra flavor 
een oats only just the big thout any extra price And 
plump, flavory grains We get you will get it if you ask for 
but ten pounds from a_ bushel Quaker Oats 
12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package 
Except in Far West and South (ees 





Qu 


Juaker O 


aker Oats Bread Quaker Oats Muffins 
_—— _ cup lee ’ "ene i ove 
Ba 

er, then ad¢ Quaker Oats Cookies 
t 1 wa Q Oats fs ues 
> at - nt 7 - small cup 
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Mother: 
‘Keep a jar of 
HMusterole handy 


Sometimes, in the night, 
Pain comes to your house. 
Chen is the time, most of 
all, when you rely on good 
old Musterole. No fuss, no 
bother,no worry- no mess- 
ing about with plasters or 
waiting for water to heat 

Quickly you go tothe Musterole 
jar. A bit of that clean white oint- 
ment on little Bobbie's chest, and 
lightly yourubitin. A gentle tin- 
gle of skin puts Doctor Nature to 
work, and soon a healing warmth 
reaches the congested spot. Then 
comes a soothing coolness, and 
Bobbie drowses off to sleep 

For coughs, congestions, bron- 
chitis and croup, Musterole is 
uncommonly effective. It is good, 
too,todrive away the pains of rheu- 
matism, lumbago and neuralgia. 

Musterole relieves — without 
discomfort. 

It is better than a mustard 
plaster, with all the virtues of the 
old-time plaster but none of its 
disad vantages. 

Musterole does not blister. And 
it is easy to apply. Just rubit on. 
Rub it on—for little Bobbie's cold 
—for Sister's bronchitis—for 
Grandma's pains in chest or back. 
It’s an old-fashioned remedy in a 
new-fashioned form. 

Keep a jar handy. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 30c and 60c jai - $2.50 
hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








‘I'm too wise 
to forget Kondons 
“No fear 


changes of weather 


now of sudden 
draughty 
stations or Pullman berths—with 


a tube of Kondon’s handy. 
“For Kondon’ 


nostrils night and 


snuffed up the 
morning, is 
head 


prevent colds—relieve catarrh.” 


guaranteed to clear my 






aranteed not only by us. 
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AGENTS Sc satis: 1c prorrrs 
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Temperamental Tommy 


Perhaps it was with his answer that Ye two years ago. It was order 
Tommy intrigued Theresa. He thought a with the request that I leave off my signa 


nt, puzzled. Then he said ture. I'm sorry you paid so much for it. I 
“TIT don’t see why I shouldn't. I had the would have given it to you gladl 
mney then, didn't I Theresa had looked at him, her 
ottening I believe you would he said 
The poster was “a knock-out,” as they And then, curtly, demanded How mucl 
on the stage. It brought Tommy a little money have you now ? 
vork not muct It brought him ome Not any Tommy answered Why 
far not much Tommy came to my I'm expecting some in a day or so 
hop once or twice to—talk about Theresa ! And yet you tried to keep me from 
He saw her very little: complained that paving a good price for the sketch! Thank 
e was “ungetatablk Heaven you'll have the money I paid tf 
He had gone to her home once “But thi it any rate 
it was too much for me,” he added, simply I'm afraid you don’t understar 
he wasn't anyone I knew—not thet very well Tommy had said, s I 
And I guess it was a bad time of the day couldn't take money from you—not for 
for calling ibout seven o'clock inyvthing I've ent word to tl dealer in 
I choked. In the evening ? there to send your check to the Red Cros 
Of course I was walking—I'd been If you don’t know it already, let me 
up through the Park for a breath and had assure you right here that there are peopl 
wandered off through the Richmond—and in this world who care for money for itselt! 
her father’s gardens stopped me. They are ilone and who are zealous in preserving it 
ood, really good He’s mixed early Vic from the hands of the careles ind t 
torian simplicity and Venetian sunken gar spendthrift. I know that there are lois of 
den effects rather badly, but he has shown heresas who will spend ten thousand on 
ense of color I asked a man whose ocial event ind see that they get their 
| ¢ it was and when he told me, I guessed money's worth. But at the same time those 
it was Her father So I walked in very Phere would be revolted by the 
“Bang into the dinner hour!" I hazarded thoughtless throwing away of a ten-cent 
“I suppose so. She didn't ask me to piece Theresas I am trying to describe 
have dinner I wouldn't have, anyhow simply squirm in agony at the sort of total 
only had about half an hour to spare depravity about money of which Tommy 
“To be sure,” I murmured the temperamental, was and always will be 
“Are you looking for another model?” uilty 
he had asked hin lrommy’'s utter and serene disregard for 
No,” Tommy answered, surprised. “Not the decencies in financial matters, his un 
that I just haven't seen you anywhere moral attitude toward money, made thi 
Odd, isn't it?” Theresa asked Won't Theresa cross and impatient. She had been 


» thoroughly and exclusively taught bett 


Atop this inability of hers to catch hi 
viewpoint, came her discovery of the ap 


ou sit down? 
If you like,” he said 


\re you—eating more regularly now? 

Tommy colored. “I—I'm afraid I for palling simplicity with which he loved het 

to-day again Oh, I've the ind of the fact that he really meant to 

now \ man paid me a hundred = make her love him 

rs last Friday for a sketch he liked It came to her quite suddenly—her 
It was worth more than that to me but a vision of his man’s he = She sent him a 

1 deal less to him, so I sold check for the amount she had paid for the 

Theresa was stirred by curiosity she sketch at the auction, and she had added to 


her curt note 
P. S.—lIt 


id not forgotten Tommy 

How much of that one hundred have 
ou left?” she asked, calmly in you to lend any mor 
pockets and neighbor, Mr. Throckmorton, until he ha 
paid what he already owes you 


seems to me almost criminal 


money to your 
Tommy turned out his 
hed like a schoolboy For Tommy's 


ket revealed his possession of a silver Well, on the strength of that note, he 


ir, two dimes, and seven pennies! had telephoned Theresa, asking for an ap 
Is that all heresa demanded pointment and suggesting Golden Gate 
Whvy—l gue Park. She had met him. It was his day 
In IX davs? What have you done She forgot that she had come to be ver 
with it severe with hin 
I my was exceedingly vague. He had “I tore up your check, by the way 
paid his rent-—-twelve dollars That was Tommy sdid 
he thought, for two months. Then the old “Oh, Tommy 
initor in his building had fallen sick and He put up a hand I refuse to be 
Tommy had bought him a mattress be talked at, to-day—I want to be talked t« 
iuse it was reported that he could not lil talk to you, you strange boy 
eep on the pallet he owned The mattress I don't approve of you at ill 
was fifteen dollars but I've quit groaning when I waken in the 
Theresa had sniffed. “Go on,” she said nornings Because I think you've had 
I—I don't remember. Of course a few something to do with it, 1 forgive you 
es of paint and some canvas. Oh, yes “Forgive me For loving you 
Throckmorton. I let him have ten dollars Theresa stared at him and drew back 
H aid he'd pay me the next day—but I trifle. “For—what ? 
he must have forgotten.” “Loving you I do love you Vi 
Are 1 sure that he will pay it?” must have known that from the first min 
ess so Now isn't that ute I saw you, there at that meetin How 
h about me and my financial messes could you help knowing that I loved 
! asked, protestingly But Theresa from then? 
ired hir “But I didn’t know! I had no idea of 
\ that fir lesson in economics uch a thing! Thus Theresa, indignant 
Tor y had quite missed his lady for ten Then what are you forgiving me for 
The next time he encountered her, For being so childish and wrong al 
‘ i n art auction. He was out of money 
f course, but he had been com “Money Tommy stared it = her 
1 1 ome collector to buy two blanklv—his turn to. stare O! har 
He had lounged to watcl money! Dear, I don't want forgivens 
een her come in for that! How queer—to think about tl! 
We quarreled about a Velasquez,” he Then you didn't know I loved you 
“that was no more a “Don't be silly I came here to ask yo 
la Billy Sunday.” ibout Throck orton and t scold \ 
I ncident occur \ Listen ! rommy cast his } sud 
\ 1 was started f ita way ire hi to round a 
rher é had been ¢ ht | 1 n park ber Perhaps I 
I ng knov thing of wv, any 
| ‘ Dp prettv w and in \ kr f anat \ r perspective 
! © raise the la bid or the proper painting height of » east 
I y at her elbow Tha What has that to do with us Both of 
h for the thin he had said, quits is know about love—it is built in us 
! ly is the breat we breathe, the blood in ou 
| I Theresa | t é \ tl ve senses and the sixth, r 
! n absurd hich price lear tirring of our imaginations, the life-food of 
beings! Dear wonderful, you can feel 
l harmless, impulsive endear it in my hand!” And he touched her arn 
ed the argument Theresa For a moment she sat perfectly still 
e sketch ind I think her whole body was vibrating 
0 iserable, Tommy me er Then she drew away. “My dear boy,” she 
Will you forgive me for being imperti said, very soberly, “Iam sorry. Just sorry.” 
bout that thing?” he asked. “You “For me?” 
I knew what it ought to bring—because She nodded, looking away, because she 


iit had 1 tender nature underneatl 


i sweet and 
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What is News? 


Newscanonly bethat which 
is true—confirmed fact, evil 
exposed, and constructive 
good made known. Not 
rumors ofthe worst. Norac- 
cidents, scandals and crimes 
of the day, with grewsome 
details. 


The gossip of a community 
does not constitute news, but 
a statement of the substantial 
progress of a world does. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
An International Daily Newspaper 
looks first for fact. 

Constructive fact it en- 
larges upon. 

And it is entertaining as 
well as true, thorough and 
fearless. 

This motive and method has 
given ita universal news service, 
a world-wide circulation, an inter- 
national advertising patronage 


The Christian Science Monitor 
is $9.00 a year by mail, or may be 
obtained at news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading-rooms. 
A monthly trial subscription by 
mail anywhere in the world for 75c; 
a single copy for 3c stamp. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 

PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S.A 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 
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For boys 
and Girls 


vaist for children 


HE original knitted 


the favorite for thirty-two years 
Worn over unde hes. gives warmth to children 
Iddays. Elastic-k mfort Tepes eappent 
uter-garments direct from ulde pape or 
h upporters prevent tearing Size Vey am 
Ask your dealer t how you the 
Nazareth Waist U nion Suit. 
The Nazare trademark each garmen Ar dry 


es everywhere. If nota ur dealers write us 


azareth Waist Co., emi Pa. 
New York Office, 349 Broadway 
Dept. I 
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or By ' Should be a healthy 


happy growing baby 
y if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 


tortable, hygienic clothing. 


_NON- “NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


least irritating 
nd are sold only 
every half yard 


Send ran Free Sample Case 
: Fianne Antiseptic Diaper 
les f Baby Whit 
astrated 
) + ridered 


fr essary art 
al and valuable 
No pvertemne < on wrenpere. 


t separately 
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nde for trained 
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at cace for catalog. State ag 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 15548 La Salle St., Chicago 
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A Fifth Avenue 
Hair Dresser 
Shows What . 
To Do With \ 
The Hair at its 


Turning Point 


EXPERIMENT to find the type of 

headdress most becoming, using any 
one of the three pictured models. They 
are all safe choices for almost any type 
of face. The foundation upon which all 
successful hair arrangements are built is 
the same. Divide the hair into four 


Vovember, 19078 


When Your Hair Turns 


Ni Newest Ways 
, in Coiffures 
for the Older 
Woman Who 
Likes Distinc- 


con 


back the lowest division 


parts, tie 
securely, and twist up the front while 
you gently ruff and arrange the sides. 


If your prejudice against the curling 
iron persists, substitute one of the vari- 
ous heatless curlers; or, as a last resort 
there is, of course, the rag-bag. 





“Yes, I—see,” breathed Dorothy, l« 
eyes brimming 
“An’ so now you won't go, will you? 


Because if you go, he won't.’ 

Miss Dorothy frowned in deep thought 

“TI shall have to go,” she said at last, 
slowly. “Father is counting on my be 
ing there Christmas, and he is so lonely—I 
couldn't disappoint him. But, Keith—it’ll 
be all right. Don’t you worry. You just 
send Keith right along, and trust me 

Susan went home then to her neglected 
work. But that she was far from follow 
ing Miss Dorothy’s blithe advice “not to 
worry” was very evident from her frown 
ing brow and preoccupied air all the rest 
of the time until Tuesday morning when 
Keith went—until, indeed, Mr. Burton 
came home from seeing Keith off on his 
journey. Then her pent-up feelings culmin- 
ated in an onslaught of questions 

“Was he all right? Was that girl there? 
Did he know who she was? Do you think 
he'll find out ?” 

“One at a time, Susan, one at a time,” 
laughed the man. “Yes, he was all right 
The young lady was there, but she kept 
well away from Keith, so far as I could 


see. But I wouldn't worry, Susan. I don't 
think he'll turn back now.” 

Two weeks later came a letter from the 
doctor. The operation was over and all was 
well; the real results would not show up 


until the bandages were removed later 


When the schools opened again in Janu 
ary, Dorothy Parkman returned to Hins 
dale and came at once to the house 

“IT knew you'd want to hear all about 
Mr. Keith,” she told Susan. “And I'm glad 
to report that he’s doing all right.” 

“Miss Dorothy, he really is goin’ to see 
by an’ by, ain't he?” demanded Susan 

The girl's face clouded 

“They aren't at all sure of that.” 

“But they're goin’ to give him all the 
chances there is?” 

“Certainly. I only spoke because I 
don't want you to be too disappointed if 
if we lose. You must remember that fully 
half of the cases do Jose.” 

Susan drew a long sigh 
minedly, she lifted her chin 

“Well, I like to think we ain't goin’ to 
belong to that half,” she said 

ntinued in the December McCatt's] 


Then, deter- 






















Wet the hands 
thoroughly 








Rub soap over wet hands. 
Do not put soap in water 
except to rinse, 











Work up thick lather 
Rub well 








Do You Know 
the Value of 
Pine Tar in 
Soap? 


Right from the heart of the pine tree comes one of 
nature’s most perfect cleansers—pine tar. It is evident 
that such a product is best for the skin because of its 
freedom from harsh chemicals and irritating minerals. 


GRANDPA’S Wonder Soap 
The Genuine Pine Tar Soap 


is so carefully manufactured that the pine tar is unaltered by 
other ingredients and its natural properties are retained. The 
unusual qualities of Grandpa’s Wonder Soap are due entirely 
to genuine pine tar. The natural tinted lather which whitens 
as it cleans and forms so quickly in hard or soft water reveals at 
once the presence of pine tar. 


Rinse hands in clear water 


But your skin is the real guide. To have clogged waste 
lifted gently out of the pores and quickly carried off by the 
foamy lather without irritation—that means pine tar and your 
skin knows it. The mild action heals and soothes irritation 
caused by foreign matter in the pores. 








Start using Grandpa’s Wonder Soap 

now. You'll know the genuine by 

the carton in which Grandpa's 

Wonder Soap has been sold for 40 

years. For sale by your grocer 
or druggist. 


















Give your skin a genuine pine tar wash. 

We will send you this sample cake 
FREE. Just fil out and mail the 
coupon. 
















BEAVER SOAP CO., Dayton, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 1 would like to try Grandpa's Won 

det Soap containing the genuine pine tar. Please 

seod me a cake as offered MC« 








sample 






Illustration 
shows actual 
size of FREE 
sample cake. f 
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Make an e« 


onomical 3-in-One 


Dustle Dust Cloth and it will 
pick up all dust instead of scatter 
ing” it about to settle omew here 
else It’s easy to make tl way: 
Use any soft cloth. Sprinkle with 


3-in-One 


and allow a short time for the oil 


atin 


| to permeate thoroug hly Then 
| wipe furniture and woodwork a 
| with ordinary dust cloth. Every 
partick f dust w stick to the cloth but ca 
easily be shaken off outdoo I t 
tary way t of the > {ne wa i 
} Ar all st SOc, 25¢ and 1S¢ bot : lf 


Ha ‘ Ca 


FREE Sample an 


4) A postal brings both 
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Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 DW, Bdwy., N.Y. 4 


1 Dictionary of Uses. | 
t 
Write for them today. |) 



















restore the beauty of worn, 
scratched and faded chairs 
and furniture with 


SEK 
| A °\~ FIX ALL 
| ) Wy The Finish That Lasts 
Makes them look 
like new, or gives them a 
finish to match any de 
sired color scheme. 24 dif- 
ferent shades 
Enamels too. 


Louisville 
Varnish Co. 
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ew A Splendid 

1 | i) Christmas Glilit 

| | CANDLE Genuine Mahogany 
| s}4 Sonuine ‘payberry Candles 
Ai NO.I2 } op RE 


PAIR Our Big Gift Book ; 


$1.00 | 


tor everybody 
PRE ’ r 

t “ f JOW. it's 

| a great big help 
THE HOLMES CO 
60) Elmwood 

| Providence, Rhode island 
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“The Road of the Trees’’ 
By Jean Baptiste Camille Corot 
Far is Example f French Art 


McCall's Magazine for November, 1918 

















“Twilight ’’ 
By Anton Mauve 
Only Masterpieces Have Such Simplicity 





Rodin’s Bronze “Thinker”’ 


Pictures for Your Home 


Metropolitan 





















Museum Masterpieces That 





Are the Favorites of American 
Art-Lovers 
















































“Old Woman Cutting Her Nails*’ 


By Harmer V Ry Rembrandt 


















“Among the Lowly’’ 
By Leon Augustin Shermitte 





PRIN TS of these great paintings may 

be obtained from The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City. Size 
8x 10 inches 


is twenty-five cents; 1] x 14 is fifty cents; 


4x 5 inches is ten cents each ; 








18x 22 inches is one dollar and a half. 





Some of them come on postcards 


“The Trousseau ”’ 
By Charles W. Hawthorne 
rary Ameri 
Sc 


Contemp 














“Portrait of a Man’’ 
By Peter Paul Rubens 


“Joan of Arc’’ 
By Bastien Lepage 
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Temperamental 


m page 26) 


[C ontinu 


where a lot of our finest feelings and im- 
pulses are so often buried by a lot of worth- 
less lumber ! 

“For me!” Tommy laughed exultantly 
“Dream girl, don’t be sorry for me. I am 
so happy that I could run leaping and 
shouting through the length of this park, 
embracing children, kissing old ladies, and 
shaking hands with policemen! I'm that 
Happy! Do you know what it 
happy ? t ! 


happy 


is to be Look at me 


Are you sorry for me now?” 


She only flashed one appraising glance 
at hin “You don't understand,” she said, 
miserably I don't love you.” 

What does that matter?” he said 
“You will love me And even if you didn't 

well, I should have been so supremely 
happy loving you that I think I could 
bear it 

They argued it. Presently, it came out 
that what Ther was really thinking was 
not that she didn't love Tommy, but that 


she Theres Millions heiress to all the 
conservative and formal and financial and 
Millions 
1 never really marry a spend 
poverty-stricken artist 
breaking 


social instincts of the fine old 
I amy coul 
thrift, improvident 
chap. She tried to tell Tommy 
the news gently 

“Oh! Tomn 
at last Oh, is that i 
I haven't told you! I've 
course, because I'n 
Didn't I tell you, really ? 

“Told me? What ? 

“That I have an order for the murals 
a regular order, and a payment down, and 


1, cried out 


vy, enlightene¢ 
t? wonderful 


Most 
lorgotten it, ol 
loving you 


so fh ippy 


a price so whopping big that I'm made! 

In my writing shop, and knowing 
Tommy, and being prepared for anything 
from him, I could imagine the effect of this 


casual announcement on Theresa. But sure 
enough the order was real. A neighboring 
state was spending a fortune on a capitol 
It was to be a wondrous building, and the 
architect had gotten the contract for the 
murals in the legislative halls for Tommy 
Simply that—an order that would make 
Tommy nationally known and at least tem- 
porarily independent 

“So you see Tommy said to Theresa 

and stopped. 

Theresa was stirred deeply 

“Of course I knew you 
through some time,” she said, 
“But it is wonderful to have it 
suddenly and generously 

“Certainly,” Tommy “T hadn’t 
thought about that. I was thinking about 


would win 
soberly 


come so 


agreed 


you 

Please don’t let’s talk about that any 
more ” 

All right, then,’ Tommy promised 
“Not now We'll have worlds of time.” 


“I’m not so sure of that, Temperamental! 


Tommy I want to know about the 
murals. Have you decided what you will 
paint -_ 

“Come to-morrow and see no the 


next day. To-morrow I have to be with 
those contractor people and sign a lot of 
papers. Damn papers!” 

“I wish I could be sure you would read 
them before signing.” 

“T sha’n't. And I shouldn't understand 
them if I did. At any rate, the day after 
to-moi:row you will see the sketches.” 

Tommy looked at me and laughed 
‘Isn't it wonderful?” he thrilled. “The 
murals, of course—but mainly loving Her!” 

Then, three days later, he sent a mes- 
senger, asking if I could come and see him 
and tell him a few things about packing 

“I've never traveled and I simply have 
to know. Also there’s lots to tell”—he 
wrote, and signed it “Tommy.” 

I went. There was not a sign of a 
mural or a sketch in his big, barren, be- 
daubed barn of a studio. 

“What on earth—?” I 
Tommy wheeled around 

“Come in!” he shouted 
good to come! Such news!” 

Theresa had found him the day before 
just as I had found him on this morning. 

For a moment Tommy stared at her. 

“Wonderfullest!” he cried; “come in. 
Don’t mind paint and grease and dirt! The 
most amazing good news!” 

Theresa had come in 
directed. “More murals?” 

“Murals?” Tommy repeated, blankly 

“Don’t make me cross, Tommy! Haven't 
you a whole idea in your silly head?” 

“Oh,” Tommy exclaimed; “I beg your 
pardon, dream lady! I had forgotten the 
murals. Something else has happened.” 

“Well, go on.” 

“IT am, dear. It’s just 

I'm to leave for 


began, and 


“Oh, you're 


“Tell me,” she 


come—a tele- 


New York to- 


gram 


November, 


ToISs 


Tommy 


morrow, not 
go to France! 

“To France, 
murals go?” 

“Murals!” Tommy echoed, scornfully 
“What do I care about murals when I'm 
asked to come to France as a camoufleur ? 

Theresa clutched at her heart, or her 
parasol, or something. She was aware of 
sacrifices being made for the war—she was 
making some slight sacrifices herself. But 
Tommy, Tommy had now tossed aside with 
fine carelessness, indeed with complete un 
concern, a chance opportunity to establish 
himself and his art, possibly for all time! 

To steady herself she rose. Quick to 
see that the artist was doing a generous 
and even a heroic thing, she was still quick 
to control her impulse to lose herself in ad 
miration of him. She put out her hand 

“Tommy,” she said, “I am very proud 
of you. You are making a big sacrifice in 
a very beautiful way And I like you 

“I told you you would!” Tommy said 
holding her hand firmly 

“No,” she interrupted, freeing herself; 
“vou mustn't misunderstand I'm afraid 
I'll have to hurt you to make you se« 

“Go ahead Only don’t make it too 
long—this hurting process.” 

He made it hard for her to hurt him, 
for he was quivering with happiness and 
his face shone with his love But she 
grasped the whip-stock courageously 

“I like you for what you are doing 
she began. “But I don’t love you and I 
cannot marry you. No, don’t argue with 
me, please, Tommy I mean this, and it 
is very important.” 

“It is,’ Tommy agreed, gravely. “It is 
much more important than you can pos 
sibly dream Go on, lover.” 

“Tommy, do you know anything about 
me?” 

“T don’t need to.’ 

“Yes, you do. I am rich. I am ex 
tremely rich. And you are poor.” 
“Extremely Tommy 

with a grin 

“I think you are 
can’t marry you?” 


later And on the tenth I 


Tommy? And let the 


poor, supplied 


Don't you see that I 


that she was 


She thought, I suppose, 
putting Tommy to a test which he would 
meet heroically and successfully 

Tommy looked at her queerly “Well 


said, as serious as she; “I’m 
I'm gn love 


beloved,” he 
not in love with your money 
with you 

The test seemed inadequate Theresa 
trembled a littl. “Tommy, you mustn't 
be foolish and selfish Perhaps you don’t 
want to marry my money but you and I 
are the only two people on earth who 
could believe it.” 

“But we are the only two people on 
earth who would be getting married, in this 
case, aren't we?” 

She could not believe him—that was 
her trouble. She could not believe, I mean 
that he was supremely and wholly indif 
ferent to ordinary standards. My theory 
is that it piqued her a little. “I’m sorry, 
she replied, moving back from him. “I'm 
sorry that you should try to use your 
power over me to compel me. We don't 
understand one another, and I'm afraid we 
never could. Good-by 

He confronted her, his white hands 
clenched. “Wonderful,” he said, slowly 
“you told me you were going to hurt me 
and you have. Until now I didn't really 
believe that the you I love with all my 
heart and breath and strength and life could 
be sordid enough to think me sordid. If it 
is true, we couldn't marry. But I can go 
on loving you, until I die, and I mean to 
I know you wish me good luck—and | 
love you, for always!” 

He caught her shoulders, held her for a 
moment, looking at her as though, with his 
eyes, he could search her soul for its truth 
then kissed her forehead and let her go 
She went to the door. When she reached it 
and looked back he had taken up his broad 
paint brush and was standing, staring 
down at it helplessly, a boyish frown of 
puzzlement and pain on his face 

Theresa touched the knob, turned it 
opened the door—then slammed it shut 

“Oh, Tommy!” she cried. “Tommy, 
forgive me. Forget what I have said 
Love me. Love me hard. Love me very 
much. For I love you!” 

Tommy looked across the room at her 
“T felt sure you would,” he said, patiently 
“I’ve been telling you you would.” 

“I know Won't you let me 
come back—won’t you kis me, Tommy? 
Because, if you Temperamental 
Tommy, I want to marry you. Will you 
have me?” 


please, 


Brush Teeth 
n This Way for a Week 


All Statement Dental Author 
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Dental science has obtained a tartar. It holds food which fer 
new and better method of teeth ments and forms acid. It holds 
cleaning. Able authorities have the acid in contact with the teeth 
proved it by clinical tests. to cause decay. 

__ It is now embodied in a denti Millions of germs breed in it. 
frice called Pepsodent. And we They eit taster. ate dhe ete 

ey, é ar, are 3 
offer you a One-Week tube to : : — 


So that film is 
the great tooth destroyer. 


‘ause of pyorrhea, 
show its unique results. cause of pyorrhe 


Its object is to end the film on 


teeth—the cause of most tooth Old methods of tooth brushing 
troubles—that slimy film which fail to end film. That is why 
gets into crevices and stays, and brushed teeth discolor and decay. 


which resists the tooth brush. 


That film is what 
not your teeth. It 


This new method does remove it, 
discolors and we urge you to prove it by a 


hardens into 


A New Dental Era 


blem 


simple one-week test. 


Dental authorities have watched tl it solves the pr of this film as noth- 
Pepsodent action in thousands 
Years of proving show that this product 


marks a new dental era. 


cases ing else has done 


which, author- 
ities say, must supersede the old kinds 


The result is a dentifrice 

It is based on pepsin, the digestant of 
albumin. The film is albuminous matter. 
The object is to dissolve the film, then t 


You will know that when you try it 


Send the coupon for a One-Week tube 
Use it like any tooth paste and watch re- 
sults. Note how clean teeth feel 
Mark the absence of the film 
whiten as the fixed film 


constantly prevent its accumulation, 
your 
Old methods for using pepsin were in 

Pepsin must be acti- 
vated, and the usual agent is an acid 


destroys enamel. 


after using 
See how 


disappears 


possible on teeth. 
which teeth 


Those results are essential to your 
teeth’s protection. You will 


But modern science has discovered a 
harmless activating method. Five govert 
ments have already granted patents. That alwe 


method is employed in Pepsodent. And 


them 
Cut out 


want 
} you see them once 


up now 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station. 
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The New-Day Dentifrice Chicago, Ill 

Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 

A Scientific Product—Sold by 
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FOR A FEW SPARE HOURS 
Write to 


THE McCALL CO., 250 W. 37th ST... NEW YORK 





—— aml Get This Free Book of 1,000] 
| * Christmas Economies | 


The best possible aid towards making your Christ- 
mas what it should be this year is the new beautifully 

| illustrated Larkin Catalog which is given free to 
every reader of this magazine 


The Popular Club Plan } 


By this plan thousands of American housewives are saving 
unnecessary middlemen's expense by getting their Soaps, 
Toilet Articles, Foods and Household supplies direct from | 
the great Larkin Factories This large saving is given to | 

of useful and beautiful Premiums, all 

the Larkin Catalog 








} them in the form 

J described and illustrated u 
| | 

"| 


% The Half-Price Plan Latkhint Coe buitalo, Chicago, Peoria 


| Customers take their Premium value in the form of a Rend oi Catalog No. 26 
| double quantity of Products. This makes a 35c bottle of 
Vanilla f lavoring Extract cost !7 ‘4c, a 25 can of Bak \ 

ing Powder 12'gc, a 0c package of Boraxine 5c, a! A 
| can of Scouring Powder 5c. Is it any wonder in these 

days of thrift and economy that this plan is popular Addr . 
| with thousands of Larkin customers ? i 
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Uncle 


tablished to keep our readers in close touch with the Government. 


Mi Call's 


am’s 
orrespondence Course 


The McCall Washington Bureau, 4035 New Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D. C., was es- 


This month we plan to acquaint 


you with some of the best of the Government booklets written for housekeepers and mothers 


especially. 


The Bureau will be pleased to obtain for you, as long as the edition lasts, copies of any 


of the booklets described below, and will gladly answer inquiries concerning government activities 


Always enclose a three-cent stamp with your request for booklets or information, 


the Bureau's expenses 


Use More Corn-meal 


Bin MEAL as a Food and Ways of 
P ing it” is the title of a booklet issued 
State Relations Service of the De 


Agriculture The booklet de 


by th 


irtment of 
selection and 


cribes the origin, composition 

care of corn-meal, and contains 14 pages of 

recipes. for bread, pufi griddle-cakes 
ifiles, meat dishes, puddings and cakes 

Get a copy of this leaflet and use more ot 

tt wheat-substituts 


Home-made Cottage Cheese 


Col PAGE cheese is a most palatable and 
* nutritious milk product and an excel 
nt substitute for meat. Pound for pound 

it contains about per cent. more pro 

tein than beef and costs half as much 

Careless methods used in making-the pro 

duct, together with the lack of simple di 

rections, probably are responsible for the 
mall quantity consumed. This leaflet 

gives simple directions tor manufacturing 
ottage cheese both for home use and for 


the market 


Tuberculosis; Its Nature and 
Prevention 


person may know 
tuberculosis and thus be 


every 


o order that 


ore about 


better able to combat it, the United States 
Public Health Service has issued a booklet 
entitled “Tuberculosis, its Nature and Pre 
vention The booklet gives an account 
of the development and nature of the 
disease and contains many valuable sug 
estions for its treatment and prevention 
Persons who have been exposed to tuber 
ilosis should get a copy of this leaflet 


Letters From 


stories told 
but have de 
told One ot 


I ssed to doubt some of the 
of the inhuman brutalities 
ided that not half has been 
our company was found wounded in the 
woods the other day, where the Huns had 
ett him to dt They took his canteen of 

from him to increase his suf 

three days with 


had lain there 
his feverish thirst He 


water away 
ferings. He 

thing to quench 
Insane 
Give my regards to my friends and tell 


them I would like to get a letter from each 


vas almost 


f them, but may not always be able to 
wer 
As ever | E. M.A... M. R. C 
Billeted in a French 


Village 


KAR Home Folks.—We are 
lown at last in our training camp 


early in the morning 


settled 


took up the march to our camp. W 

d hear, far away over the hills, the bis 
ns talking, slowly but clearly. The voice 
democracy indeed speaks with an iron 
ngue. It's sweet music, but it makes vy 

k, I tell you 

We are billeted in a village here It was 
led before the birth of Christ The 
ses are all of stone, with roof of tile or 
atch covered with moss. The streets ar 
ked and have no sidewalks All the 
n are of irse al war There is no one 
village who speaks English, and we 

ve an awful time talking to the people 
I people certainly do everything they can 
help us. In turn we are very careful not 
late any of their queer custom The 

ire the cutest things you ever saw 
They are sometimes ragged and dirty, but 

very polit 

I am quartered with an old couple by 
self. The old man is blind. Their only 
has been killed in the war. She takes 

1 care of my clothes, and is very moth 


I wish I cor 


ild write freely of the strange 
ind wonderful things which we are con 
ially seeing Every uniform under the 


to cover part of 


Story Telling for Patriotism 
STORY Telling for Patriotism” is the 

title of a series of articles issued by the 
Bureau of Education and the National 


Kindergarten Associations which are de 


signed to promote patriotism in young 
children. This booklet will be helpful to 
teachers and mothers. Send to our Wash 
ington Bureau for it 


Home-made Shower Bath 


‘The Bath for the 
United States 
how to con 
so that 
advantage o 
nsils, suct 


[* its booklet Shower 
Country Home,” the 
Health Service shows 
struct such a bath cheaply at 
rural homes may have the 
this convenience. Only simple ute 

found in ! 


Publi 
home 


is are ilmost any home are 


quired 
State Maps 


—_ States Geological Survey has 

prepared maps of the various states 
showing the accurate position of principal 
cities, towns, streams and railroads. The 
of these maps vary from 5 cents to 45 
most state maps costing 15 and 20 
Our Washington Bureau will quote 
pure map of your state 


TH! 


cost 
cents, 
cents 
the price or 
lor you 


hase a 


Avoid That Cold 


has 


com- 


HE United States Public Service 
issued a booklet dealing with the 
mon cold The booklet does not give a 
remedy for colds, but contains a discussion 
of the causes and methods of prevention 
Get this booklet and avoid colds this winter 


Our Soldiers 


sun is to be seen It makes you realize 
the bighess of the thing to think that all 
fighting for a common cause 
great number of German pris- 
big husky chaps, who are 
at some kind of a They 
that we are Americans, 
but think we are English dressed in Ameri 
can uniforms. They have been told that 
the United States is helpless and they really 


oft us are 
There 
oners 
made 


are a 
here, all 
to work 
refuse to believe 


job 


believe it, but, believe me, they are doomed 
to a rude awakening America has hun- 
dreds of thousands of her best here now 
But the finest sight I have seen since I left 
home is 200 Red Cross nurses who came 
in on a great liner to-day I wish some 
of the trench dodgers at home could have 
seen our women coming to war while they 


stay at home 


All the people here wear soft felt slip 
pers when it is dry; when it is wet they 
slip on wooden shoes over them They 
wear smocks, too, and funny hats. Cows 
and chickens and kids run loose in a mess 
in the streets. The barns are in the ‘same 
houses the people live in. They use work 
horses and oxen. They never work then 
two abreast, but as many as four are strung 
ut one in front of the other Thev use no 


them, but the driver runs along 
ind pulls on the bridles. The w 
have only two wheels 

The keynote of England is me 
but of France is beauty No wonder 


people fight as thev do And believe me 


lines on 
agons all 


atness 


these 


ericans be 





they certainly appreciate the An 
ing here 

It is bedtime for us now, but only the 
middle of the afternoon for you. Send the 
papers Love to all 

Ewe tt (Lieut. E. K. W 

Editor's Note These are just some of 
the splendid letters which have been sub 
mitted in the contest in which we invited 
» to send us letters from the boys “ot 


ober Lhe 


contest closes Oct 
Liberty Bond and 


The 
whew the 


the re ” 


twentieth, 


W. S. S. prises will be awarded for the 
most thrilling, interesting, and humar 
r Hurry and send yours in 


Magazine 1Q? 
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Crooked Spines 
Made Straight 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


years of 


30 Days’ Tri 
ays Trial 

We will prove its value in 

your own case. There is no 

reason why you should not a 

cept our offer. The photographs 

show how light, cool, elastic 

a easily adjusted the 

Philo Burt Appliance is 

how different from the 

old torturous plaster 

leather or steel jackets. 

Every sufferer with a 
weakened or deformed 
spine owes it to himself 
to investigate thoroughly 
Price within reach of all 


Send For Our dae Book 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
201 P Odd Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N.Y 


McCALL’S ftwv¥on N'Y: 













and we'll send you this genuine 















DIAMOND RING D ond Rir 
oo Th * $50, 000 Guarantee 
$50,006 BUARANTEE jee eee tak aoe endl eo 
an duplic it less money for 4 
14K GOLD ash. ust pay 50 cents down and $1.00 « 
Tiffany Style v Tak aif a year to pay. Positive 
' res Why . Ly 
ping whe ns ar Oo eany 
cet d we'll send ring for + 
Jewelry catalog free 
Lenox Jewelry Co., Dest. "30, 373 Washington S!., Boston. Mass 





-«eYOU CAN MAKE MONEYers, 


High School Course 
in Two Years Fa: 


home, in 
M Meets aut bish 2 ac’ 






re time 

—y- course C at yoo 

equire 

tmemb: ers a ef the fac uitkes of 
is is your opportunity. 

| particulars jo obligations what- 





Here ts comp pete ar ~ on 
can finish in 


Write for booklet and f 


ever. Write today— NO 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dect. n-206 Chicago. U.S.A. 





our new 


at home in spare ¢t 
instruction method 





Handso 
plains « re verytis ine. 

t now t our spec 
Outfit Oiter at once. 
Washi a Sohect of Art, Inc. 
137 2 He at lashingten, D. se. 


booklet 
Write for 
ecial Free 
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DEAFNESS 1s MISERY. 


Iknow because I was Deaf and had Head. 

Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hear- 

ing and stopped Head Noises, and willdo 

eS it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
} Cannot beseen when worn. Easy to put 

forts.’ Inexpensive. Writefor Booklet and 

. 


in, easy totakeout. Are “Unseen Com- 
m pwess statement of how I recovered 
my. NARD 


Suite 355 705th Ave., N.Y. City 





HERMOTONE 





INTRODUCTORY OFFER : F. 
uce our othe 
rents Money back 





pre arat 








HERMO ‘to "Dest ll) 547 63d St.. CHICAGO. ILL 
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bd OTHER WOMEN DO YOU CAN 7 

2 ‘ exclusive Dress Goods. Suitings, Waist- ¢ 

: z 4 oa whey or ext k t - part a 2 

> enw s mples FREE. Write t jay. § 

N Mitchell & Church Ce., 434 Water St. Binghamton, N. Y 

PPLLOLE LORE DELE LOL OLLL OLED LODD 

kh A DETECTIVE at Opportunity for Men 

and Women at Present 

Travel, Secret tigations, Excellent Pay. 

Write C. T. Ludwig, 522 ~ t r Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 
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Designers earn $25 week up 


1 


(AStl'<OLD FALSE TEETH Saga 


t gold 
returt m goe 
r’s Tooth Specialty, Dept. 34 Ss 


BE A DRESS DESIGNER 
earn Designing and Making, easily by mail, at your home 
Sample lessons free Write 


Franklin Institute, Dep't V861, Rochester, N.Y 


ni ediately 
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OOKING back to th iriy davs of my rather than scatters dust lt can be mad 
life I remember the damp pine boards at home from cheese-cloth or old cotton 
of kitchen floors on which small chil stockings moistened with a cleaning oil 
dren were forbidden to step I also re Care should be taken not to get it too oily 

member one neighbor’s house where the lest it leave a gummy film on the wood 


woman scrubbed continually, and the im work of the house. Like the mop, it need 
pression of that home that remains with me washing and re-oiling occasionally There is 
is not of cleanliness, but of musty damp 1 dusting “mop,” similar to the dustless 
ness. I explored that house shortly after floor mop; it is soft and light (see brush on 
the family moved ar I ddy corners second hook from right, above) and, if kept 
explained the odor clean, does excellent work It will be esx 
cially pleasing to the housekeeper who 
AKING CARE HI dreads getting dust ground into her hands 
Scrubbing is hard work, so the modern 
woman |! rightly rejoi in modern WINDOW CLEANING MADE EAS‘ 
methods nd equipment for cleaning \ I ippose the floor is the most trying to 
good floor oil and a dust mop with a long keep clean, but the windows surely come 
handle (see the string mop at bottom of next Inventors have not neglected tools 
this page gather dust better than th for cleaning windows, but housekeepers 
crubbing brush, and keep the floor smooth have been too slow to adopt them. If the 
and bright. An oiled floor is ready for use housekeeper will walk down the street of 
one second after the mop has been passed ny business section early in the morning 
over it. A dust mop must be shaken to r he is likely to see a good demonstration of 
move the dust adhering to it every time vindow cleaning. One of the tools to make 


hat it is used, and will do its work better window washing easy is a brush mad 
if it is washed and re-oiled about once in omewhat like a whitewash brush (like the 
two or three months round one below Washing the outside of 
\ bristle-brush with a long handk second story windows is always a problem 
makes a better broom for smooth floors The curved handle of the short window 
than an ordinary broom. The one at the brush hanging on the second hook from the 
foot of the page is very satisfactory It left, above, solves the probk m satisfactorily 
will do less injury to the polish of the floor for it enables you to reach out and up 
Like the dust mop, the brush broom ought These brushes are used to put the water on 
to be scrupulously clean Ravelings and the window A squeegee (see illustration in 
hair must be disentangled from the bristles group below, second from right) is then 
and the dust shaken from the broom. Un used to take it off; this leaves the window 
less its bristles are set in with pitch, i bright and clean When the brush and 
can be washed like a hair brush, but this is squeegee are used, the brush should b 
necessary only once in a while. When dipped into clean water and then as much 
washed, it should be thoroughly dried be of the water as possible should be taken 
fore it is used off Then when the window is brushed 
over, the water will not slop over the 

HE BEST WAYS WITH RUGS AND CARPET frame. As the window is being shined and 
The carpet sweeper and the vacuum dried with the squeegee, a cloth should be 
cleaner are the best tools for cleaning rugs it hand to wipe up any water that may 
The carpet sweeper will pick up coarse par drop on the frame. When carefully used 


vacuum cleaner a squeegee can be made to help in cleaning 
so these tools work well together. Ther: the inside as well as the outside of th 
are many kinds of vacuum cleaners and 
like automobiles, each cleaner has its friends 


ticles not collected by the 
window 


DOWN THE WALLS 


who claim their favorite to be the best BRUSHIN( 

There are many inexpensive kinds, but of There is a new tool that is helpful in 
course these are without fixtures. The in that back-breaking task of wiping off 
teresting feature of the one illustrated be walls. This is a soft wool brush that will 


which darkens 
This brush 


low is that it is a vacuum sweeper and plain gather the dark greasy dirt 


weeper combined; the latter is in the cen the walls of every heated house 

ter and is detachable must be washed and rinsed in moderately 
Neither the carpet sweeper nor the warm water or it will smutch the walls 

vacuum cleaner can do its best work unless rather than clean them. It is made with 

it is clean. When one of these tools scat- either a short or long handle. On the third 


not clogged 
with dirt The machines on the market 
row are so perfected that they do not scat- 

lust unless treated Remember 


ter dus 


hook from the left, above, you will find the 

short-handled kind 
Though modern 

more than a 


ters dust, see if its brushes are 


requires 
brush, 


equipment 


badly some care scrubbing 


that the cleaner must be kept oiled like any broom and dust pan, it amply repays for 
other machine. A radiator brush is a great this care in keeping all the house cleaner all 
help; its shape and thinness the time. Proper tools save 
see brush at extreme right time and strength and so en- 












able the housekee per to cover 
more ground each day. In this 
way they remove the awful 
bugbear of the. old-fashioned 


semi-annual housecleanings 


above enable it to go under 
ind behind radiators, the 
piano, and other stationary / 
objects. A similar help is the ¢ 
bath-tub brush hanging at ; 
the extreme left of the board / 
it the top of the pags The j PROPER TREATMENT 


medium length of the handk i To obtain the best service 
is planned for scrubbing un from any brush it should be 
der and back of the tub cleaned each time after using 


Never allow the 
brush not in 
to come on the 
bristles If it is 
allowed to lean 


and hung up 
weight 


places too often neglected. No 
less useful is the stri 
lery brush (third 


from right above 


ola use 





that enables you 
to give toilet and against a wall, al 
drain a cleaning ways let the end 
of the handle rest 
HELPS IN DUSTIN on the floor 
After sw ing Even the faithful 
we are suppos é broom of broom 
dust, even thoug orn will appreci 
the \ ate this treatment 
cleaner reauces ind repay you 
dusting to a mini fully with its 
mum. TI il longer service 
duster is a clos Good tools ar 
relative of the worth being well 


mop; ut gat rs 














leaves the complexion clearer, 


‘Try this easy way |°'\°° 
to clear your skin" _ \‘ iv si 


and more velvety 


is in bad condition through 


negie ‘ im unwise use of cosmetics, 
Bathe your face for several min- apply a little Resinol Ointment and let it 
utes with Resinol Soap and warm remain on ten minutes before the final 
water, working the creamy lather “#*"!"s with Resinol Soay 
into the skin gently with the finger- lhe extreme purity of Resinol Soap, its 
: . : + freedom from harsh, dr if alkali, and the 
tips. Then wash off with more oe D 
. = sooth ig heal ng k nm medication which 
Resinol Soap and warm water, _ it contains, adapt it also to the care of the 
finishing with a dash of clear, cold _ hair and of a baby's delicate skir 
water to close the pores Resinol Soap lelightfully eansing, 
: . and has no artificial coloring in it, the rich 
Do this once or twice a day, and . 7 ~  @ = ' 
: yrown ng entirely due to th Resinol 
you will probably be astonished to  palsams it contains 


see how quickly the healing, anti- ee ee 
septic Resinol medication soothes oilet g ; 

and cleanses the pores, helps to re- 
move pimples and blackheads, and 


Resino/l Soap 


Mr Edison's "persis 


lcalers in 


z 


+ 





Nadine 


Face Powder 


In Green Boxes Only 


r . Keeps The Complexion 
| 
| 


~ 





Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. Money 

back if not entirely pleased 

Nadine is pure and harm qreat phone 
Adheres until washed off. Prevents the diamon¢ 
return of discolorations. <- 
users prove its value, 
Pink, Brunette, White. | 








less 
sunburn and 
A million delighted 
Popular tints: Flesh, 








Write Today 2" =" te" 





50c. by toilet counters or mail. Dept. M 
, pletures of the New Edison Amt 
National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A see kus BABSON , betsoom | 
Sl - t O68 idison hy 















radley Quality’ 
p Books” Children 


With these books in your home you are 
never at a loss for the right kind of stories to 
tell your children--- 


Bradley 
Quality Books 


are made for “mothers who care”"---who are interested in stories which 
exert the right kind of influence upon their children 

The stories in these books have been written and selected by authors 
who are recognized authorities on the subject of childtraining. Every 
story is intensely interesting to children. The moralis never obtrusive, 
but so skilfully interwoven that the child absorbs it unconsciously 

Be sure that some of these books are among the Christmas gifts of 
“the child nearest your heart.” The titles include: 






Price 
TELL ME ANOTHER STORY. $81.50 WORTH WHILE STORIBS. 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 1.60 FIRELIGHT STORIES. 
STORIES CHILDREN NEED. 1.50 MOTHER STORIES 


MORE MOTHER STORIES. Price $1.00 

ALL ABOUT JOHNNIE JONBS, 1.00 

ONCE UPON A TIME ANIMAL STORIES. 765 

All good Bookstores sell Bradley Quality 
Books. Ask for them 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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“Nurses DeLyte” 






$4, 50 me | 
For Tender Feet | 
| -NoSeams | 


4 ‘7 f r fitting 





NB) 609 BY (0) 


Comfort with Style 








"Price $4.50, 1 


FREE! sereet 


| 

’ 
: By Leon S. Dalsimer, M. D. 
lel vte’? 

a 


ei 





Order the “Nur T 
hoe 

Ku tee 

Money Back r { 





Care it 
strated cat b ree. 
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Ad 

S. DALSIMER & SONS , 
1200 Market St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Why Pay 
Full Prices for 
| Diamonds | 


FOR nearly 34 century Jos. 
DeRoy & Sons, a firm rated 
H over a million dollars, have offered 1 





rare bargains in diamonds, watches 
and other jew elry. 


| Diamond bank ng is our business Welend | 


i |] Moncy. accepting jewelry of the better grades 





ae security When loans remain unpaid 
this jewelry is offered for sale at prices H 
much lower than the market, proven by | 
customers letter | 


Many of such diamonds are of fered at prices 
which you caa try to match at full60%more 


The ring illustrated contains a diamond i | 
weighing 1/2 less 1/16 carat, a gem of f 
blue-white color in a magnificent m t- 

ing with white gold top, yet the ring is 

priced at only $75. 


Write for Jos.DeRoy Bulletin 
(Rad ally Jd Zev e sr ie ’ ary 4 ) 
Send us your name today and we'll send 
you ovr Bulletin of Bargains, showing 
hundreds of ur 1 loar t is sent free 
i and without obligation 


| JOS. DeROY & SONS 7444 DeRoy Bide. 
y Oy Opponte Post « Pittsburgh. Ps 


References by permission: Farmers Deposit Na- 
tional kM + 
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DIRECT FROM MILL 


Send For Free Samples 
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al THe INTERNATIONAL "sancens. ow 
|_ Oept. c 23 € 26th Street New York 
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Roanoke Photo 


Pr er 
Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


Finishing Co., ‘ 
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On The Trai 


There lives in a western state a pleasant- 
faced gentleman who sells sporting goods 
His judgment is good on some things, but 
on pumps for air beds he is a flat failure 
rhe pump he sent would not, in its prime, 
have sent air enough into a sensitive tooth 


to satisfy the gentlest dentist Unrolling 
our bed rolls in the dust of the ranch yard, 
by the light of an electric torch, the pump 


erged. It had suffered an amputation 
of the nose, or whatever that organ of the 
ump may be through which the air 








ee ' 
emerges. Over the flashlight I stared at 
Mary Elizabeth, and she stared back from 
the security of a stuffed mattress. Between 
iy the flat and lifeless form of my 
twent dollar bed, as flat as a leaf of 
ettuce Vv ed in the sun 
“T am-going back,” I said firmly 
“C_Can't you come in with me?” said 


Mary Elizabeth in a small voice 

“IT am going back I repeated 

But Mary Elizabeth was not listening. 

“I saw a rat!” she said 

I turned my flash on it. There were a 
dozen rats sitting at our heads. One was 
washing its face like a cat. But it had been 
a long day, and we were tired And the 
mattress loomed large and flat between us 

It was, I think, Mary Elizabeth who 
uggested mending the pump with adhesive 
plaster The chewing gum was my idea 
So, together, we sat up in the dark and 
hewed gum and cut adhesive, and before 
long the pump had a first-aid dressing and 
was weakly sending out a trickle of air 

We slept, rats and all, and at four o'clock 
1 heartless individual with a loud voice sug- 

d that we rise and take up our beds 


Now the object of the trip was three- 
fold. First, I have once each year a wild 
longing to get away from my kind into the 
empty places, and to see new countries, the 
emptier the better. Second, a curiosity to 
learn what plans Germany had for that 
portion of our border. And third, game 

There are mountain sheep in lower Cali- 
fornia. I know this, because a man I knew 
ne to see me, and to tell me that some 
vears ago he went far down into the 
Peninsula, and brought out twelve sheep 
eads. He said I'd get mountain sheep 
ind other things, including tarantulas 

But he was wrong. I got neither. I never 
uw a tarantula, still or jumping, although 
the second morning out, going down into 
my bag for court plaster, I drew out a large 
black spider with a mean eve 

In some details, however, my hunter 
with the husky voice was right rhere are 
heep in Lower California. There are, to 
be truthful, just as many there now as 
when we went in. Except some ducks and 
quail, there is just as much game of every 
ort as when we went in 

Although I balked at carrying an eight- 
ind-a-half-pound Winchester thirty-thirty 
ip beetling crags, I was prepared for any 
inimal whose discretion was overcome by 

riosity I carried the Winchester, a 

ill combination rifle and shot gun, which 
turned out to be valueless beyond twenty 
ls, and a Smith and Wesson thirty- 
ht revolver in my belt! 

I remember Mary Elizabeth’s eyes when 
he saw me moving out like an armored 


ich for the game-hunting phase of 





ion 
As for Germany's plans as to that por- 
on of our border, I doubt if she has any 





ot importance 

From the time the draft law was passed, 
rumors went through the country that great 
numbers of slackers were escaping over the 
border into Mexico. Most of them were 
headed for Mexico City, according to these 


report but, from Baja California, the 
physical difficulties of getting to the city of 
Mexico were very great Therefore most 
of those who had gone over were probably 
still in the province 


There are many slackers there now 
Even by arrangement with Governor Can- 


tu, I doubt the value of bringing them 
back. They are not the caliber we want in 
r fine army And they are suffering 
where they are Shut off in lonely 

( hanging around the pool rooms ot! 

vy Mexi } “ tt are lost lonely 
ind dispirited They are men without a 


Some of them are of German parentage 
All of them are living on remittances from 
home, or, scantily, by what they can earn 
Remittances to these men are going over 
the border. The very banks which send 
the money are known 

There is, undoubtedly, a German under- 
ground to Mexico City By its means, 


[Continued from page 4] 


slackers from the United States are financed 
at the border and given special instructions 
as to routes, water holes and so on. But 
at the best, it is precarious 

I am still wondering whether we did not 
stumble on one of the underground stations. 

We had traveled, through desert and 
heat, some forty miles that day At noon we 
stopped for luncheon, to find that the lunch 
mule carried a choice assortment of tin 
pans, kettles, a hatchet, a lantern and the 
Dutch oven—nothing else 

We had been following the Laguna 
Salada all day and we felt as dead and 
lifeless as that most moribund of all galt 
and alkali lakes. The pack mules fell be 
hind 

Late fn the afternoon we climbed over 
a barricade of rocks, to find the mountains 
beside us and a deep canyon opening up. 
Up into that gash we turned our horses. 

It was there that we discovered our 
bandit, or whatever he was, across the can- 
yon, and far below us 

He had been there for some time and 
he was provisioned for a lengthy stay. Our 
outfit knew him as a notorious smuggler 
He was an ugly little Mexican with an. evil 
face, and he was neither near the coast 
nor the border. A half-breed Indian was 
with him. He said he was there to take 
the baths, and perhaps he was 

Tony had promised us palm trees and 
water in the canyon, but also, mysteriously, 
he had promised a hot bath. And he was 
as good as his word. There were hot sul- 
phur springs there 

Now there are difficulties for two 
women in traveling with eleven men, and 
one of them developed when it was found 
that the only spring not too hot to get into 
occupied a hole about the size of a bath- 
tub in the center of the only level place 
for a camp 

Mary Elizabeth and I took a survey of 
the ground, and at last I went to Tony 

“Can't you take some blankets,” I sug- 
gested,, “and rig up a shelter about that 
hole in the ground?” 

“Why don’t you bathe at night ?” 

“There’s a full moon. And anyhow it’s 
bad enough to get into a foot of ooze in 
daylight, when one can see what's crawling 
ibout.” 

“Nothing crawls in a hot spring,” said 
Tony. But he gathered some blankets, and 
from behind our boulders we could hear 
stakes being driven. We cut for the first 
bath and Mary Elizabeth won 

“My dear!” she said. “Have you seen it ?’ 

Well, it was the blanket protection. And 
it was three feet in height and very un- 
steady in the wind. 

“How did you manage?” I inquired 
with interest. 

She told me and I followed her proced- 
ure, which was, while still in the bath, to 
dry and clothe the upper part of one’s 
body. Then, standing up to complete one’s 
toilet as far as was practicable, at last to 
crawl out of the pool and put on one’s 
shoes and stockings. I tried it and it 
worked very well. 

Life had settled down by that time into 
a regular routine. We rode all day, and, 
at night, we found the heavenly oasis which 
had lingered in Tony's mind for twenty- 
three years, like my early hero’s mustache. 

It rained while we were at the hot 
springs. We had placed our bed rolls inside 
a circle of boulders lined with cactus, as 
usual, and had gone through the evening 
program of chewing gum and blowing up 
the air-mattress. It was a heavenly night 
with the stars curiously close, as they so 
often are in the south. We lay there, I re- 
member, side by side, and Mary Elizabeth 
had her flash-light and a map of the 
heavens. We had just found Cassiopeia 
when a large drop of rain struck me on the 
right eve 

We were doubly outraged 

In the first place, there was iot a cloud 
in the sky. In the second, why a desert if 
it rained ? 

However, it rained One cc .uld heer the 
wind coming. Soon our boudoir was a lake 
with two islands in the center, said islands 
being Mary Elizabeth and myself. At each 
onslaught of the gale some treasured and 
intimate article of wearing apparel took 
wings and departed into the night 

At two in the morning we heard a 
crash, and knew that the palm-leaf hut 
which had sheltered our guns had fallen 

We saw a light soon after that, and 
plodding through the pool came one of the 
men of the party, dragging a huge tarpaul- 
in. He covered us with it, heads and all, 
and anchored it down with stones. But a 
trap is just as air tight as a cement side- 


In Mexico 


walk, and we were compelled to emerge 
now and then for air, like whales coming 
up to blow. 

On one such occasion we met 

“And they call this the desert!” said 
Mary Elizabeth 

“Of course it’s the desert,” I said bit 
terly. “Didn't we travel endless miles to 
day to find water?” 

“Well, we've found it,” said Mary Eliza 
beth, and submerged again 

It rained for thirty-six hours 

On the day that it cleared we climbed 
the mountain wall. Up slippery boulder 
the horses climbed, struggling frantically 
for a foothold And on one such boulder 
Mary Elizabeth's horse fell 

It might have been very terrible As it 
was, she emerged considerably shocked, 
very calm, and with a number of bruises 

“Deer country now,” called Tony over 
his shoulder when we reached the top 

It was at the very top of! the climb 
when behind and far below us lay the 
Laguna Salada and, to the south, the head 
of the Gulf, that we happened on the 
grave. It lay in the sunlight only a foot 
or two from the trail, and was marked by 
a small wooden cross, crudely whittled with 
a knife. In lead pencil was written on it 
the word “Dick.” 

It was after we had moved on, that one 
of the men in the party repeated a poem 
All over the world I have found men who 
followers of the open road, lovers of the 
trail, carry their books in their hearts. I 
took it down in my note book 


I thank you, Lord, that I am placed so well 
That you have made y freedo o complete, 
That I no slave to whistl ock or bell, 
Or dim-eyed prisoner of wall or street 
~ 
Just let me five my life as I’ve be ” 
And give me wor that ope to the sky 
Make me a partner of the wind a 





And I won't ask a lif 


Make me as big and open as the pla 
As honest as the horse betwee 





is he wir ! that l yw be nd the : 
Free as the hawk that circles down the bree 
Let me be easy on the man that's do 
And make me square and gene \ 
I’m careless sometimes, Lord, when I 


But never let them say I 








Just keep an eye on all that’s done and said 
And right me sometimes It asiche 
And guide me on th ae dim trail abead 


That reaches upward toward the Great Divid 

With every mile that day the trees grew 
larger. We found a small creek and Tony 
prophesied a lake. We were dubious 

“Ducks!” cried the man who had 
brought a shot gun. “Millions of ducks! 

“We are going to stop here,” I said. “I 
have never in my life had enough wild 
duck. Now I intend to have it 

That lake was a sort of duck heaven 
Frightened away from one end of the lake, 
they would merely migrate to the other, 
flying low in dense clouds. And as those 
of us without shot guns took to potting at 
them with rifles, I fancy they lost consid 
erable weight while we camped them 

Tony cooked them, putting them in the 
Dutch oven 

The cook was one of the disillusions of 
a life spent in unlimited faith in cooks 

He was a bald-headed man, that cook, 
with an unctuous smile and a clinging dis- 
position. When the truth came out that he 
was a barber and not a cook at all, and we 
tried at Ensenada to get rid of him, he re 
fused to leave us 

It was then that I turned on my party 
bitterly. 

“If you had only let me shoot him when 
I had a chance,” I reminded them, “we 
might be out of this mess.” 

I had, indeed, nearly shot him 

I saw one day in camp a moving brown 
spot on the opposite canyon wall. It gave 
every indication of being a mountain lion; 
no one would have expected it to be 
the cook. Now I am pretty accurate with 
a rifle, and I had my gun in my hand. I 
had turned it-on him, and only my vanity 
saved him. For I called loudly to the 
camp to watch and see something, and they 
very nearly did 

We would have saved something like 
thirty dollars and the united digestion of 
the camp if some one had not spoiled it by 
yelling 

In the end we paid him to the end of 
the trip and left him behind, gazing wist- 
fully after us with the morning sun gleam 
ing on his bald head. I do not know why 
he loved us so. 
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equal numbers. The men have come to 
take her at her word; they come to her 
as a doctor, because they believe she can 


heal, without prejudice for or against her 
because she is a woman. This, in itself 
is in the nature of a triumph, although the 
town and Dr. Selover have come to re- 
gard it merely as an established fact 

“T think it would hamper any physician 
to refuse any said Dr. Sel- 
over. “There is no room, in the country, 
for specialists. I do not want to suggest 
that the women who stick to the method 
of doctoring women only, fail in their pro- 
fession. Men doctors continue to go to 
the front and their places must be taken by 
women 

“I suppose the biggest bugbear that 
stands in the way of young women coming 
into the profession is the thought of mar- 
riage. I cannot understand that very well 
I married when I had been practising three 
years and it was understood that I was 
to keep on practising I cannot remember 
a time when I felt that marriage had hin 
dered me. As I am always popping in and 
out, I am at home far more than an ac- 
tress or lawyer or business woman, all of 


class of cases 


whom seem to manage to have children 
and go on with their work. And I be- 
lieve in women doctors 

“I would feel rather foolish making a 


statement like that except that I am often 
asked it. Sometimes one of my patients 
will inquire, 

““But doctor, do you really believe 
women are strong enough to be doctors?’ 
I am strong and any woman must be to be 
a physician. I think women can be any 
thing they want to be. I believe that they 
are on the whole better doctors than men 
they are more sympathetic and 
more conscientious. I have to believe this 
on cold winter nights when some one who 
is not my patient calls on the telephone, and 


begs 


because 


* ‘Please Miss Lady Doctor, come 
around.” 

“*But where is your own doctor?’ I 
will ask 


e mournful re- 
ply. Sometimes when I arrive at the house 
and find there was no necessity for anyone 
to have gotten up, I sympathize with the 
refusal—but I continue to go.” 

This reminded me of a story I had 
heard of the doctor and the smallpox 
epidemic and I interrupted her to ask 

“Is the smallpox story true, doctor?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” she said. “There 
might be a good many smallpox stories 
What is it? I told her the story as I 


“*He won't come,’ is t 


heard it. Two officers of one of the local 
banks told it to me 

“She doesn't know what fear is,” said 
one, as proudly as if the lady doctor had 
been a member of his own family. “Why 
when smallpox broke out here they made 
her the smallpox doctor There was a man 


in Sayreville who was suspected and she 
went there and he wouldn't let her in. She 
just knocked him down and sat on him 
and kept him down until she found out.” 

“Did you?” I asked 

“Well I did sit on him said the doc- 
tor, “but I did not knock him down. I am 
not a light person and in the heavy rubber 
suit I wore when I attended smallpox cases 
I was a weight calculated to keep anything 
cown. But sitting on a patient is not an 
everyday occurrence 

“T had the time of my 
smallnox epidemic,” she 


life during that 
added “It was 


before I used an auto much and I had 
four horses on the road day and night 
It beran with two cases—one in South 


Sayreville. Neither the 
doctor there, nor I, was certain that either 
case was smallpox, so I sent to the State 
Board of Health and a physician came from 
there to find out 

“Both cases proved to be smallpox and 
as there was no hospital and there had, up 
to that time, been no quarantine, it spread 
Before long, I had twenty-four cases and 
the other doctor had eight. I had been 
wearing a rubber suit over a special wrap 
per to attend to my cases and disinfecting 
myself in the barn—as a safe place—when 
I came back to my office, but it soon came 
to my ears that my rival of the eight cases 
wanted the appointment and had spread 
the news that I was taking no precautions 
whatever As a matter of fact he had 
taken few and was wearing an old gray 
ulster to the cases he visited. I was in- 
dignant and I went before the town coun- 
cil to explain matters. My rival was there 

and so was the gray ulster. I waited not 
one minute 


River and one in 


Doctor Lady 


[Continued from page 11] 


“*Why doctor,’ I exclaimed. ‘That is 
the very ulster you wore when you at 
tended W— and S—, and they both have 
smallpox. Please take it away. I an 


afraid of it.. The town council moved in 
a body from the dangerous ulster and as 
the owner of it contracted smallpox shortly 
after, it was no longer a question of hin 
work. By this 


or me on the smallpox 

time, the town had decided to open a hos 
pital. But the town councillors said 
openly they couldn't think of letting a 


woman come in and take all that money 
out of town, so they appointed a man 
physician. My patients refused to sec 
him, and finally one of them got up and 
went through the streets at midnight to 
the home of a local politician who had some 
influence with the town council 

**See here,’ threatened my patient. ‘I've 
got three in my family down now, and I've 
been staying in and keeping quarantine 
but if you don’t let Dr. Selover keep het 
cases I'll break quarantine and infect the 
town.’ 

“Tt was an effective argument. And as 
at this time, two other doctors went down 
with smallpox, the council decided I could 
have the hospital. I had a right lonely 
time of it those days,” she concluded, smil 
ing. “The people gave us a wide bert! 
everywhere.” 

“And you weren't afraid?” I asked 

“Afraid,” the doctor answered quickly 
her black eyes snapping, “why should I be’ 
I have never even caught the measles 
Why even when I was a much younger 
woman and night after night at all hour 
picked my way across the docks as a short 
cut to some house of illness, I had no 
trouble Men would be lounging and 
sleeping there. Not one of them ever both 
ered me. Again and again I have heard 
whispers at my approach 

‘*‘Shut yer mouth. Don’t 
doctor’s comin’?’ And I have gone 
without a word or a sign of 

I believe it was my profession that 


you see the 
lady 
past 
ment 
did it.” 

Since the days of the smallpox epidemic 
the country side has gotten used to seeing 
a woman take town money. Dr. Selover 
has been town doctor, township doctor 
school examiner, doctor for a number of 
lodges and societies, physician and surgeon 
to many of the outlying plants and in 
dustries. Every year she holds 
these offices. If a new bank starts, or a 
memorial is proposed, or a Chautauqua is 
coming to town, the lady doctor is on 
of the first waited upon to subscribe stock 
or to head the list of contributors or to 
become a guarantor. When there is a 
municipal question to be decided, Dr 
Selover is informed upon it, takes a stand 
upon it for or against, and preaches her 
belief far and wide, as she goes on her 
rounds. She regrets keenly that she can 
not vote. When the suffrage question was 
referred to popular vote in New Jersey 
three years ago it was Dr. Selover who or 
ganized the first local suffrage societ) 
Thanks to her unremitting energy and a 
recount insisted upon by the suffragists the 
women won out by a single vote For 
years she has promoted in every way pos 


com 


some ,o! 


sible what might be called the town 
“reform” movements As for the effect 
these various activities may have on her 


practice, she refuses to consider it 

She made her profession carry itself 
her private life has been just what she 
wanted it. And she has succeeded in both 
When the post of school examiner was cre 
ated two years ago it was given to her 

“It was hard work the first year,” she 
said. “There were one thousand children 
to be gone over and examined and I wrot« 
letters to the parents of those children who 
had anything the matter with them As 
most of them had something the matter 
that meant writing to almost all the parents 
in town. Some of them were insulted at 
my note and called upon me indignantly 
protesting that Willie’s hearing was as good 
as mine, or that Mary had no adenoids. It 
seemed like a hopeless task. But this year 
it has been very different. The parents 
have stopped being insulted and have got 
ten to work. This is the only work I hav 
done that promises much for the futur 
And I like it 

“But then I like it all,” she added. “I 
could not keep on going if I did not—and 
most of all, I like this work with the 
children who have come to be my friends 
and often visit me, not only with their 
physical ills, but with a story of marks at 
school or just for a swing on the front 
porch . 
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Abandoned 
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arm 


Dwellers 


iid that probably some day we should find 
a horse and buggy and harness, which was 
ibout all that we needed now. It was just 
one of those careless remarks we all make 
on occasion. It never occurred to me that 
it was tinged with prophecy 

The automobile had not yet reached 


Brook Ridge, but it arriving in the 
centers and suburbs, upsetting old traditions, 


was 


evering old ties. Once, we had been com 

iters on Long Island, and, in our happy 
iburb, there still lived a friend to whom 
the vears had brought prosperity, and mo 
tor machines. In those earlier, more de 
liberate years he had found comfort and 
ufficient speed in an enviable surrey, at 
tached to a faithful family horse which 
now, alas, was too slow So the old horse 
stood in the stable, until, one day, they 
heard how we had turned ourselves into 
farmers, and presently word came that if 
we needed “Old Beek shortened from 


Lord Beaconsfield), surrey and harness com 
were ours to command. They 
delivered to us in the city, the 


plete, they 
would be 


message said. It was a windfall from a 
clear sky—we said it must be our lucky 
year We speedily accepted and were pres- 
ently in the city to receive Lord Beacons- 


field 

We admired the 
Lordship drew up in 
York hotel. He was a large, handsome ani- 
mal, sorrel as to color, and of a manner be- 
fitting his station and advanced years 

As for the Joy, she was quite beside her- 
self Anything with the semblance of a 
horse would excite the Joy. I got in with 
the driver and we made our way to the 
river front, where I saw his Lordship to his 


dignity with which His 
front of our New 


tateroom and the surrey stored away. I 
don't suppose, in all his twenty years, he 
had ever taken a voyage before, but he 


showed no nervousness or undue surprise, 
and that night at the port of arrival he 
came stepping down the gang-plank as un 
concernedly as the oldest traveler. We were 
up and away rather early next morning, for 
we wished to travel leisurely, and we were 
not familiar with the road 

On inquiry, we learned there were two 
roads—one to the east and one to the west 
of a little river—the same that formed a 
mill-pond in Westbury’s dooryard and 
here, a wide orderly stream, flowed into the 
sea. The “Glen” road—the one to the east 

was thought to be the shorter, so we 
chose that It was a good selection, so far 
as scenery was concerned, but if I had the 
drive to make again I would go the 
With the exception of a small 
box of lunch crackers for the Joy, we had 
provided no food for the journey, for we 
said we could stop at a village inn when 


same 
other way 


the time came and get something warm 
Phat was a good idea, only there were no 
villages. ~ Now and then we came to a 
house, but so dead and forbidding was its 
aspect that we did not dare even to ask 
our way. The land was asleep, under the 
spell of the white touch 

We traveled slowly, for the roads were 
ticky, and there were hills. We could not 
isk Lord Beaconsfield to do more than 
walk, which he did sturdily enough, tug- 


ging up the long grades, though they were 
probably the first he had ever seen, for his 
part of Long Island had been level ground 
What must he have thought of that chaotic 
desolation, where most of the woods and a 
many of the fields were set up at 
foolish angles against other woods and 
fields, and where there was no sign of food 
for man or beast ? 

As the afternoon wore on and we ar- 
rived nowhere, we became disturbed by 
doubts as to our direction It was true 
that we seemed to be following the gen- 
eral course of the river, but was it the right 
rive! The brief daylight was fading and 


good 


it was important that we arrive som¢ 
where, pretty soon. It would be better 
rouse even one of the Se 


Oo wander ain 


iscovered something 


something 


ovin 
put sick As we cam 
nearer it took tl 
form of a man, a sad ~~ 
man, dragging a 
crooked limb from a 
\\ tpile I drew i} 





“Good afternoon,’ I said. “Can you tell 
us where we are?’ 

“Why, yes,” he grunted, as he 
at the limb, “you're at Valley Forge 

Valley Forge! Heavens! We were within 
twenty miles of Philadelphia, on the 
Schuylkill. This must be enchantment, sure 
enough 


worked 


“Look here,” I said, “you don't mean 
that this is where Washington was quar 
tered 

“Don't know anything about that,” he 


quartered here for 
been the 


said, “but I've been 
more’n sixty years an’ it’s always 
same Valley Forge in my time 

“Is—is this Connecticut ?’ 

“That's what it is 

I breathed easier 

“Do you know of 
Glen?” 

“Of course, right up ahead, a few miles 
Where do you folks come from? You don’t 
appear to know much about locations.” 

I side-stepped, thanking him profusely 
We were all right, then, but it seemed 
narrow escape. 

At last, we entered the Glen and recog- 
nized landmarks. It was a somber place, 
now, its aspect weirdly changed since that 
first day of our coming. Then, it had been 
a riot of summer time, the cliffs a mat and 
tangle of green that had shut us in. On this 
dull December evening, with its vines and 
shrubs and gaunt trees bare, its pointed 
cedars and hemlock the only green, its dark 
water swirling under overhanging rocks, it 
had become an entrance to Valhalla, the 
dim abode of the gods 

How friendly Westbury’s lights looked 
when we crossed the bridge by the mill and 
turned into the drive, and what gracious 
comfort there was in his bright fire and 
warm, waiting supper. We did not go up 
the hill that night, and Lord Beaconsfield 
found rest in Westbury’s big red barn 

I have referred more than once, I am 
sure, to my study behind the chimney, a 
tiny place of about seven by nine feet 
once, no doubt, the “parlor bedroom.” I 
selected it chiefly because of its size. I said 
one could condense his thoughts so much 
better in a limited area. I shelved one side 
and end of it to the ceiling, put dull green 
paper on the walls, padded its billowy floor 
with excelsior and put down green denim as 
a rug basis, painted the woodwork to 
match, set my work-table in the center 
where I could reach almost anything with 
out getting up, and, certainly, with its 
capable fireplace, it was as cozy and invit 
ing a work-room as one could find 

The difficulty was to get busy at the 
condensing process. Work was pressing 
Not exactly the work, either, but the need 
of it. No, I mean the necessity of it. It 
was the need of funds that was pressing 
that is what I am trying to say. I am 
not really so lazy, once I get started, but I 
have a constitutional hesitancy in the mat 
ter of getting started. My will and enthu 
siasm are both in good supply, but my 
ability to sit down and begin is elusive. 

It was especially so that winter; there 
were sO many excuses for not getting 
started. Mornings I would rise firm in the 
resolve that the day and hour were at hand 
After breakfast, I would determinedly start 
for the room behind the chimney. But then 
I would be certain to notice something out 
in the yard that was not in place. Once 
outside, one thing generally led to another 
and in the course of time I would be paw 
ing over stuff in the barn. Then it was 
about luncheon time 

Perhaps I would actually get into the 
room behind the chimney after luncheon 
but one could not begin work until the fire 


called the 


any place 


was replenished and a supply of wood 
brought. Then, while one was at it, one 
might as well get in a supply of fuel for the 


other fires, so as to have a 
afternoon fora good 
tantial beginning 
Oh, well, you see 
where all these paltry 
subterfuges ended 
But a_ beginning 
was finally made, and, 
ifter that, the con 
process went 
better. I was prett 
under way by 
ristmas, and the 
ittle room behind the 
chimney had become 
the most alluring 
place in the world 


clear 
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your Cacalog 
- 
Leavrkitt Co. Desk PMC1118, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Be sure to get my special low fa-- 
tory price. Saving in fuel is now 
and my 
\ Rapid saves two-thirc 
| ¢ Saves on food. Gives you more 
time for war work. 
30 Days’ Trial FREE 
4 \ Money back if not satisfact: ry. 
minum -lined througho 
Ful! set of aluminum utens is. 
factory price. 
Wm. Campbell Co. 
21 Detroit, Mich. 
To try in your home 30 days free no matter where you live. 
Snow your friends, send it back at our expense if you do not 
want to keep it. Million members of families enjoying the 
“Hoosier” Stoves & Ranges, 
perfect bakers and heaters, beau- 
tifully finished, smooth latest 
Write for our big free book show- 
ing photographs, describing large 
assortment of sizes and designs 
and Hard Coal Heaters, Pe ockean from 
= aed our free trial. Send posta) 
HOOSIER STOVE co. 


Rapid F ireless Cooker 
every woman's dut FR 
Test my Rapid thoroughly 
Write for catalog @nd special 
OOSIER eivces FREE 
RANGES 
comforts and pleasures of 
design, guaranteed for years. 
of Stee! and Cast Ranges, Cooke, Soft 
F208 State St., Marion, 








Kornlet Costs Less 


Than Other Foods 


Not a luxury at present prices. 


Only modest advance above pre 
war prices _ aC like other foods 
It’s the milk « poe con 
entrated—nour! teh 

Label tells many de ‘licious uses. At 
grocers 








The Haserot Canneries Co., Cleveland, 0. 
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FLOOR ENAMEL 


BOSTON VARNISH co. 
| 3 EVERETT STATION, 
FREE BOOKLET 
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GLU & HANDY 


TUBES 
A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
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Conducted by 


Helen Hopkins 


Scottisn Porat Sconrt ir le belie" 4 


icious and economical. Boil potato 
ind mash while hot; add a littk 
knead out to desired thickne wit! * 





barl lo d toas hot griddle ; 
irley flour and toast on hot gri Show how to serve cranberries fre 


Prick with a fork so they will no 





blister and serve hot with butter. Ih Pgs quently, and save up to one-half the 
tead of mashing the potato - ° 
he put through a potato ricer alternate! bt De. usual amount of sugat 


with either oatmeal or barley flour , nt > 
The secret of light scones lies in bakir ye) f 

































































































> them while the potato is hot—C. B ae Cranberry Sauce Cranberry Pie 
Brattlehoro, Vermont + Sui No.1 O f a 
*. oi j WF 
- : , 

To Srra ( ! I run them SAVE THE ADVERTISEME® that come in ae a . ¥ 
through the potato ricer while they are the mail, and keep the children supplied , wite Boil the sugar and for f reg, Ce Gling _ a 
still warm from the first cooking. The with paper for drawing pictures or hom« <4 Saye Skim if Nad t “ ; 
pulp may then be cooked with sugar work practice in these days of rising price ; “A Ws , 
Mrs. J. J., Logansport, Indiana There are many pages of good paper wit! No. 2 rake 

one side blank which may be smoothed « wit f Ss 

Q I FOR THE GAs Meter will al ind kept in a special box in one corner of =. ‘ 
ways be on hand if a check or bill is given 1 cupboard or drawer Mr H. H D t re e 
in exchange for them to the man who Mahwah, New Jersey No. 3 ( . 
empties the meter at the end of the month t u ‘ 
rhe returned quarters should be kept in Uniove CanpLeEHOoLpeRS for a birthday t ! f \\ -.' 
i convenient place—Mrs. K., Minneapoli cake are made of maraschino cherri i ae : a , 
Minnesota M. G. D.. Chicago. Illinoi lcclien dual odie a ‘il Cranberry Betty ' anf 

t k break ' vit 

STARCH THE He» or Pittow Sips To Hance Disutowe ts, wash clotl el ae 
with a very thin starch. This makes them instead of tape use the heavy white twint gested tt P j 
keep fresh-looking longer—Mrs. H. T. S$ which comes around large bundles. This t 
Stratford, Connecticut does not wrinkle when washed but rv Cranberry Butter ; 

mains stiff and open —M. M. D., Worces n" y t 

As Pie-Ci F SUBSTITUTE FLovuRS ter, Massachusetts ea . 
tear easily, roll them out on oiled paper Cook t . . 
invert paper over pan and detach from the Foop Kept on THE CeLtar I rR will rp ' 
crust Mrs. G. I Belle Plaine, Kansas be safe from snails if a ring of salt about - : 7 j tae 

four inches wide is placed iround the re tly W 8 With Pot Roast 

S) y Mica rHE Stove Doors may ceptacles —J. G., Urbana, Ohio 
be made to look like new by washing 1 , k 
with a cloth dipped in cider vinegar Phi WeLL-SHarep Loave r BREAD are in ah 
can be done while the stove is very hot sured if a broad band, made of two or Cranberry Jelly 
Mrs. W. W. ¢ Chicago, Illinoi hree folds of paper, is pinned firn i | hk 

he pan, extending an inch or two above : 

Tue Nippce on THE Basy’s Botte wil the edge. When a good crust has formed - zene Tp 
not collapse if a sterilized cord is placed remove the paper so that the bre ds wi & . 3 
across the center of the opening ot the brown Mrs. R. K. I Oak Ridge ; P t 
bottle before the nipple is put on. The Missouri 
rubber nipple holds it in place Mrs. W 4 . 

S., Dunellen, New Jet Wien Your — \TER HAS STRETCH! Cranberries make the most economical 
icross the shoulders, sew a piece ol tape 

Wuex Mai Pittows make a slip of _ inside along the shoulder seams and acro sauce because: 

ong mosquito-netting and put the feath the back of the neck, at the same tir noon - : j 
ers In 1 Slip taking in the ex | here is no waste; the whole of the fruit is used. 
this first pillow tra fulness : 
int f bring the stretcl They require little time for preparation and st 
ends . their proper for coo ing. ’ 
The We want your best sugges- lt is wel : om 
be easily re ‘ tions for saving time, money nother piece of A quart of cranberries will serve | 2 persons Le 
Sis eilielitas aaah aie and strength in housework of tame theee inch ' eit ail al 5 tne i ' od 
oe E mage Peseta all kinds. We will pay one dollar iad li dine cae ata cost of abou wo cents per portion y 
ia cian of M for each available contribution. ‘iin tals d = he 
G. Nashville Ideas not original with the aie: ents allie alt aie P The delicate, distinctive acid of cranberries p 
[Tennessee perma prt ore gp i ivent. c hi counteracts the cloying taste of fatty meats, }f BS 

Wy ne or if an — ery if thei ote * and gives a delicious flavor to the coarse, but R 

. . stamped envelope is enclose ” ; with : 
- mi - orm ; Address Housekeeping Ex- cr p a ig /- e nutritious, cuts. 

om s change, McCall’s Magazine, 236- a 

a irs 250 West 37th Street, New York. > M me Always specify 5 
rinse e article Mc Balti . 
thoroughly, and more, Ma ! 
then put them in =) ¥ 
to a Ul star ™ 2 1a 
water o whicl With S ¥ 
i blue-black —M. C. B., Highland Mills svrup with each two cupfuls of oa - f 
New York ind four cupfuls of water used—M. T | 

Pottstown, Pennsylvania 4 ¥ 
pur Cums oF Termp Fear ranberries| | 
iv ¢ l et from dust by ing Keer Bay B I W . « . 
t n lle tire pump Iik¢ over the the i \W ) ‘1 
vacuun eaner—B. N., Shinglehouse has outworn. They fit snugly and help t 
Pennsylvania keep the bottles from slipping.—Mrs. FE. M a selection of the choicest cultivated varieties 
W West Newton, Massachusetts os 

To Keer Hor Packs Hort without burn R nite 
ing my hands, I put the towels in the top Cuitpren Likt Home-Driep | ~ k. . } ? a) ae" 
of the double-boiler, with water in the soaked in water and sprinkled with sugar American Cranber ry XC lan ge ; SS y 
lower part only, thus avoiding having to is a sweet in the school lunch box Mr , — : ee 
wring them out By putting the oil heater I A. L J icksonville Texas A growers organization Mg oe 
by my bed, I can wait on myself easily “M 
Mrs. F. S.. Albany, New York To Make Breap Rise in cold weather Chicago New York : io 

ine an empty packing ise witl veral : 
Wuen Bakinc Sturrep Peppers place thicknesses of paper; have door ma 
them uprig in deep muffin tins in which for the open side, and put a f 
there is a little water. This keeps th Place pans of bread on the shelf and 
peppers in shape and gives the filling a 1 hot flatiron underneath Any degree of 
better chance t rowr 4. M., Charles heat may be kept uJ Mrs. A. W. D 
ton, Illinois San Jose, California 





SEGIS FAYNE JOHANNA, CHAMPION COW OF THE WORLD, OWNED BY THE LI 
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QUID VENEER PEOPLE 


What Has This $150,000 Cow To Do With 


VND VERE 





Read The Wonderful Story! 


Send for a free copy of this true story telling you about this Official 
Cham] (ow of the world over all ages and breeds and her connec- 
. , 
t t other world champion he gre Ol iutin that 
wondert isting, cleansing, po ing and renewing preparation, 
\ 
| ! ory t \ great virtues of | ul 1 Venee 
! ot of fi ewlve tl We ld ove 
i Pol pres or ie 
\ ‘ P to AL oe ore t herd of pure bre 
tl t \ know cluding the 
() \\ ( 1 | \ Con | ory also 
o re ( Vy the wondertul 
; alls 
| Yeu | | \ er Cow h S 
pre | l ( ngie dav, 
\\ | ( l ( , ». of 
I F of 1 | been 
ALLY 
O vi us, ous W 
V< vy | | \\ t ( 
ofa 
t \ ( 
\\ ¢ g ( | 1 Veneer 
used ¢ g r : 


to oblivion, thereby revolutionizing dust- 


ng methods and enabling housewives all 
over the worid to kee p their homes beau- 
Wul and Ssanitarv, almost entire eliminat- 


Ing the great expense of rehinishing 
piano, Victrola, furniture, Woodwork, pic 
ture frames, floors, inoleum and woite 


] ] ) ; 
enamel all look like new and keep them 


so with Liquid Veneer. Remember, 
Liquid Veneer is wot an o:/ and leaves no 
greas\ film. Remember that oil polishes 
come and go, but Liquid Veneer goes on 
forever 

You ot the san igh quaityv, at 
the same ol prices Lm, SA l 31.00 
[ liguid Veneer today for dusting 
Yor VW re Gehghter 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
373 ELLICOTT STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
BRIDGEBURG, ONT., CANADA 


Don’t forget that you can make your 
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US. Patent Office 
MAKES OLD 
THINGS NEW 

WOODWORK 


PIANOS 


FURNITURE 
CARMASES. AUTOMOBILES BicYCLES 
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For the very center of the Thanksgiving 
board, with ribbons extending from it 


to the corners of the table, nothing 
could be more effective than this sort 
of basket filled with the winter fruits 


“Ah, on Thanksgiving day from the 
east and the west, 

From the north and the south come 
the Pilgrim and Guest.” 


F the New England poet who said this 
could look down upon his native land 
to-day he would lift his eyebrows in 


surprise. On this Thanksgiving day his 
words will be particularly true. Fa- 
miliar faces may be gone but as never 


before there will be “pilgrims and guests.” 
There will be boys in blue and boys in 
khaki, borrowed for the hour—some other 
mother’s son, some other girl's sweetheart 
Whoever sits in the chairs, there will be 
Thanksgiving in our hearts that the op- 


portunity is ours to make a happy day 
for at least a few of them 

This year the groaning table and its 
elaborate courses will be abolished. The 


simple dinner, carefully cooked and served, 
will take its place. Many will banish His 
Expensive Majesty the turkey, and will 
replace him with a plump chicken made 
into an old-time chicken pie, or some 
other meat equally delicious. 

If poultry is purchased, remember that 
it is economy to buy a heavy, rather than 
a light-weight fowl, for we must pay for 
the bones, and there is more meat on the 
larger bird. 

For the center piece on the table a 
basket of fruit is always appropriate, or a 
pumpkin hollowed out and filled with 
fruits and nuts. If you prefer, in courtesy 
to the “service” guests, the decorations 
may be patriotic. A blue bow! filled with 
red and white flowers will produce the 
color arrangement, or, if the dinner is at 
night, the candles may be of red, white and 
blue. 

Three different menus are offered. One 
of these provides turkey or other poultry; 
one suggests a meat substitute; the third, a 
still more radical departure, is entirely vege- 
tarian 


DINNER WITH TURKEY 
Oyster the Half Shell 
Roast Turkey 
Creamed Cauliflower Glazed Sweet Potatoes 
Baked Onions Celery 
rozen Cranberries 
Pecan and Grape Salad Corn Wafers 
pple and Pumpkin Pie 
Nuts Raisins 


Cofiee 


A DINNER WITH BAKED HAM 
of Corn Soup (popcorr 
Stuffed Baked Fresh Har 
Mashed Brown Potatoes Succotash 
Cold Slaw Sweet Pickles 
Filled Red Apple Salad 
Thanksgiving Pudding 
Cheese Straws 


Crean garnish ) 


Spiced Raisins 
Salted Butternut 
Coffee 


VEGETARIAN DINNER 
Fruit Cockta 
Tomato Be or 
Corn Cuts Chestnut Roast 
Mushroom Sauce 
Hominy Croquettes Sliced Beets 
Currant Jelly String Beans 
Pineapple Salad 


Ripe Olives Rye Wafers 
\ 


1arlotte Russe 


Cheese Dates Chocolate Cake 


RECIPES FOR DINNER DISHES 





FRUIT COCKTAIL 
One tart apple pared and 
and cut in cubes 
Two oranges (pulp | 
only) ce 


Stir the apple into the lemon juice, add 
the other fruits and chill in the ice-box 
Garnish with maraschino cherry and serve 
in tall glasses 


Secrets of 


THE MSCALL FOOD BUREAU 


hattohave to eat and howto cook rt 


a Successfu 


By Lilian M. 


Gunn 


















ranksgiving 


Instructor in Foods and Cookery, Columbia University 


Ap 


CHEESE DATES 

Wash, dry and stone dates. Season 
the cream cheese highly with salt, cayenne 
and paprika. Moisten with a little milk 
or cream. Form the cheese into oblong 
pieces and put into dates 


HOMINY CROQUETTES 


l int cold cooked tablespoon{ butter 
) ny teaspo ful salt 
tablespoont k tablespoonfuls chopped 
1 egg arsley 


Warm the. hominy in a double boiler, 


add the milk, beaten egg and seasonings 
Cook until the egg thickens. Cool; shape 
dip in egg and crumbs and fry in deep 
fat or dip in fat and brown in a hot oven 





NEW ENGLAND THANKSGIVING PUDDING 
4 cupfuls 1 1 teaspoonful salt 
! cup! broken ; teaspoonful cinna 
crackers oak over mon 
night) teasy 1 nutmeg 
Slightly beat 4 eggs, l cupful ra r 
stir into the milk which have been 
cupful maple sugar tewed in a_ litth 
water until soft and 
plump 


Pour all into a well-buttered pudding 
dish and bake slowly for 2'4 hours, stir 
ring once or twice the first hour to keep 
the raisins from settling to the bottom of 
the pudding 






HONEY CREAM 
TAPIOCA 


tablespoonfuls 
inute tapioca 
cupful strain 
ed honey 
1% teaspoonful 
salt 
3 cupfuls milk 
2 eags 
1 teaspoonful va- 
nilla 


Cook the 
tapioca in the 
milk 20 min- 
utes in the top 
of a double 
boiler, stirring 
occasionally 


Add this to the 


proved by the United States Food Ad 
FILLED RED APPLE SALAI 

Select firm red apples, and carefully 
remove the inside from the stem end 
leaving a wall about one-quarter of an 
inch thick. Brush the inside with lemon 
juice and place in the ice box. Chop 
the apple which came from the insick 


after removing the core, and mix with an 
equal quantity of minced celery and a 
sprinkling of chopped nuts. Moisten with 
cream dressing well seasoned, fill the ap 
ples and serve on lettuce. If desired, a 
can be cut from the top of the 
apple, carefully saved, and replaced when 


slice 


served. Otherwise garnish with yellow 
celery tops 
PUMPKIN PIE FILLIN 

Stew pumpkin with a little water, sift 
through a strainer. For each pie take 
! f mpkin 1 exe 

pfu k ( 

tea niul 4 ging 

o ‘ : z « 

Mix all the ingredients and bake in a 
crust in a slow oven 

CHICKEN PIE 
Two fowls cut up. Cover with boiling 


water and add 1 very small onion, a tea 
spoonful of minced parsley, a tiny bit of 
bay leaf and 1 whole cook until 
tender 


clove 


When they have cooked an hour 


add two teaspoonfuls 


salt and one-eighth 
teaspoonful pepper 
Remove the chick 
ens and cook down 
the stock until a 
quart remains. Skim 
off all the fat pos 
sible, and thicken the 
stock with one-third 


cupful of flour mois 
tened in cold water 
Cool the chickens and 
stock Place the 
chicken in a deep 
baking dish, removing 
some of the larg« 
bones Make a rich 
baking-powder crust, 


beaten yolks Above, corn soup with popcorn garnish cut several good sized 
mixed with the beside baked stuffed onions. In long- openings in it and 
honey. Return stemmed dish, a new treatment for place over the top of 
to the double dates with cream cheese filling the dish Wet the 
boiler and cook edge of the crust and 
until thick place a crust rim 
Remove from the fire, beat the whites over it. Bake in a moderate oven until 
stiff and fold in. Add the vanilla when the crust is a delicate brown 
slightly cool. Turn into a mold. Serve 
with preserved fruits or whipped cream BAKED ONIONS 
Boil large onions for ten minutes 
GRAPE AND PECAN SALAD Drain and cool; remove the centers with 
Dip white grapes into water that has a sharp knife. Chop the centers and add 
just stopped boiling for one-half minute; bread crumbs and seasonings, moisten 
plunge into cold water. Skin,makeatiny With milk if necessary until of packing 
Put into a consistency, fill the centers of the onions 


opening and remove the seed. 
French dressing to marinate. Just before 
serving, drain, and insert, in the place of 
the seed, a tiny piece of pecan or other 
nut Serve very cold on lettuce or ro 
maine with a French dressing 


INDIAN PUDDING 


Scald the meal in the milk, add the 
other ingredients, pour into a well-but- 
tered pudding dish and bake 4 hours 








3] 


= 





with the mixture, put buttered crumbs on 
the top and bake in the oven until tender 
and the crumbs brown 


GLAZED SWEET POTATOES 

Boil sweet potatoes after paring. Cut 
in slices lengthwise. Put in a well-greased 
pan and brush over with 2 tablespoonfuls 
melted fat, one-fourth cupful corn syrup 


and one-half cupful hot water. Bake in 
a hot oven until brown, basting with the 
syrup mixture once during the baking 
Serve very hot in dish in which they are 


baked 


inistration 


t I RN 
F 
t 
' 

Slightly bea ( x all the ther 
ingredients; pour i i well-greas bak 
ing dish and cook wily until firm 

" ' RERRIF 

P the W r the swee nin add 
the berries and cook |! minute Cool 
Put into a r i, cover tightly and pack 
in ice and salt r 4 hour Baking powder 
or coco tins n be used If preferred 
the mixture ma De trained betore cool 
ing It may be frozen in a freezer by ox 
casionalliy scraping the mixture from the 
ides and not turning it. Use equal parts 
of ice and ail ik packing 

RKI WITH I 

2 cupfuls nut If chestnuts, blanch 
and cook until tender and then put through 
i ricer Walnut may be chopped in the 
meat grindet 
4 table bread 

4 4 with . 4 
1 a butt 

seasoning 4 niul pepper 


Melt the fat, mix all together. Moisten, 





if necessary for packing, with a little hot 
walter 
OYSTER STUFFFING 

4 cupfuls bread cr $ 1 tablespoonful poultry 

cupful fat seasoning 

upruls oysters i teas ynfu salt 

more if desired 

Melt the fat, add the crumbs and sea- 
sonings. Cut the oysters in two if large 
and stir into the rest of the stuffing 
Cracker crumbs may be substituted for two 
cupfuls of bread crumbs. Moisten with 


hot water if necessary to make of packing 
consistency 


CHESTN ROAST 
1« ‘ t 
1 « bread : x 
J { ha 4 l but 

Grate the cheese and grind the nuts in 
a meat grinder. Mix the dry ingredients 
melt the fat and combine with the other 
ingredients. Mix all together and moisten 
with stock, milk or water. Pack in a well 
greased pan and bake one-half hour. Serve 
with mushroom sauce 

MUSHE cI 
6 table I t 
6 table " 
: " ‘ alt W 
l t stock " 

Melt and brown the butter; add the 
flour and brown that Then add the stoch 
gradually and the seasoning Add the 
mushrooms and cook minutes. Canned 
mushrooms may be used 
PREPARATION OF } HROOMS FOR COOKIN 

ocTape the sten and cut off the end 
peel the cap Wash in ted water, then 
oak in ¢ water for two minutes Saul 
in bDutter 
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banquet Col In rea I ViheTe « ec, a many other ¢ thing 
, an I il url at c\ ( I 

Not t hay be in t r Ly t the Vanishing cach that 
lave be ( thi Idi There are so many other good thin 
to take their plac tl th t great! Isser 

_JELL- 

isn't a new thing as plain Jell-O alone, or as mixed with fruit and nutmeat 
n ¢ ert r with ve atin 1 sala shel the varied uses of Jell-O offer 
Oo mat possibilities that hardly a day pass¢ without a new one being 
cliscovered 

It should be underst in the first place, that Jell-O can be whippe 
in the same way that cream 1 ippe Explicit directions are given i 
the Jell-O Book for whipping Jel!-O in the easiest and most effective wa 
is well as for making up the different whipped | Jell-O dishes 

Bavarian creams, snow puddings, rice and fruit compotes and “Glori 
fied” rice are made in pertecti ith whipped Jell The Bavarian 
creams are made by whipping the Jell-O while it is still liquid and stirring 

pineapple juice or shredded pineapple for a pineapple Bavarian cream 

or strawberry juice and “toni from the canned fruit, for strawberr 
Bavarian cream: or other fruits, fresh or canned, for her forms of the 


ever popular Bavarian cream 








“~, 
No ival , ¢o ( ( ‘ {) 
ly Jell-O (whip 
t to make t ct h 
\ delightf Du ! . nn 
{ Col te ( vh ( 
Fol I H-€) ¢ pat 
e that it lea ll be ver u 
. ia a er oy , 
va a t and dissolve pacl 
\ range {) \ e* ( i} l rice (co 
I I an et a 
| il ] ‘ 1 ic] ) I 
‘ T ] 1 th rie 
I ‘ 4 tl ‘ hi { I ‘ 
ol t | that 
e é } ell-@) \ t ; ] ‘ 
‘ () ‘ ‘ 
For ts that do not ( ugar, cream of 
! t ‘ 1 Tee 
atest Jell-O | \< t book will be sent 
to | is ht e and address 
Jell-O put up in si pu I t Hlavors Straw 
bert Raspberry, Li n, Orang Cherry, Chocolate 
Fach 111 parate pack ore nel ol by all YTOCCI 


2 packag 25 cents 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 


Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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Toa ego mee 


Y Dear Mrs. Sheldon The news 
M that you are planning to keep 
house is, indeed, very interesting 
and I am glad to answer your ques- 
kitchen equipment My sug 
for the most part, about the 
which you might not think 
you are first starting in, the 
things I have learned only by 
experience in keeping house 

First about your stove. Have 
nickel work about it as you can, for 
looks very pretty it is very 
hard to keep clean. If you want a gas 
range, try to get with the little han 

dies which pull out when you turn on 
i the is, and not the 


vy ones which turn 
around. With the first kind you can 
glance just how 


eS tell at a high your flame 
Y is when you are cooking 


and this is a 
great convenience both with the oven and 
the upper burners 


If you select a higher 
not get it so 


high that you 
cannot see into it with ease : like it 
better on the side than over the burners; 
you see, if the oven is over the burners 
you cannot lift kettles off the back burn 
nor can you see into them when 


to me 


tons about 

gestions are, 
little things 
of when 
years ol 


as little 





h it 








tho 


one 





oven, do 


ers easily, 


you are cooking. Have your oven large 
enough so that it will hold a good-sized 
dripping-pan for roasting and still leave 


room enough for the heat to circulate 


ve 


want to talk about your sink 

















“Housekeeper 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


amount of water, so you will 
not have to watch it all the time for 
fear the water will boil away At the 
same time see that it is of a shape that 
an extra kettle 

measuring-cups. Have 
fourths on the 


4 generous 


will serve as 
Buy two tin 
which is marked in 
sides, and one in thirds. Get a perfo- 
rated tin pieplate, as your pastry will 
bake so much quicker and _ better on this 
I should have at least two iron baking 
they are excellent for rolls, 
that they are the right size 
oven 


one 


sheets; cook 


tc pee 


les, € 
to fit your 
[%’ EST in a coffee-grinder; it will soon 

pay for itself, for if your coftee Is 
ground fresh every morning it is better 
and goes farther. Buy a fine strainer to 
use as a flour sifter when a small amount 
is needed. Buy a wooden, revolving roll 
ing-pin, as the glass ones break so easily 

Provide yourself with the best steel 
knives and get a _ vegetable-knife, a 
spatula, one good case knife, a scalloped 
bread knife and a large French knife for 
meats, fish, etc. When you get your can- 
opener be sure the point is steel and sharp 
You suffer so trying to get the dull ones 
into the cans! Buy a pair of sharp scis- 
sors for the kitchen; so many people 
think that that cannot be used 
anywhere zvod enough for the 
kitchen, rather have none 


scissors 
else are 
but I would 


Be sure it is set high enough so you than a dull pair with broken points 
will not have to stoop when washing your Put on your list, too, a kitchen clock 
dishes. Insist upon this, it can be done it may be inexpensive but it must keep 
no matter what the plumber says! Have goothtime. An alarm clock is excellent. Be 
the faucets set high enough so that you good to yourself and get a comfortable 
will not strike the dishes against them kitchen chair; I like a rocking-chair, my- 
when lifting them out of the dish pan self. Do begin right. Sit down to do all 
I think about ten inches is the right the work you can. A stool on which you 
height. Have a sloping draining-board can sit at the sink to wipe dishes is a 
on each side and have your sink large’ great energy-saver 
I enough Make some oven cloths of pillow tick 
| I know you will have judgment ing. They are most convenient for hand- 
i] enough to buy good materials which will ling all the hot pots, and to wrap up your 
} last Avoid the cheap, pretty things hand when you must reach into the oven 
i} which will have to be replaced soon; Let them be of double thickness 
they are not cheap in the end. This is Of course this is not a full list of all 
] especially true of the enamel and agate’ the utensils you will need, but perhaps 
| ware; the best quality is the least ex you'll find some hints here. Do write me 
pensive. Get your things medium-sized if your cooking problems trouble vou 
| When you select your double boiler, Cordially yours, 
choose one with a base which will hold Lian M. Gunn 
| 
& ° 
* For the Small Fami 
all Family 
| : ‘ - 
| By Emma Gary Wallace 
i} 
HERE are times in everyone's house around the roast of pork, and the whole 
keeping when the family is small, garnished with a few sprays of parsley 
and it is difficult to plan enough With a vegetable dish of riced pota- 
|| without having a distressing amount of toes, a few creamed onions, and a tiny 
left-overs or serving the same thing until mold of cranberry jelly, the main part of 
| the appetite wearies. Here are a few prac a substantial meal is provided for. Now 
|} tical plans to offer variety without waste comes the problem of the dessert 
A ROAST PORK DINNER CONCERNING PIES 
We usually think of roast pork with It is difficult for a couple of people 
as a big dripping-pan affair, to dispose of a whole pie unless they are 
for a numerous family. Only both great pie eaters. Im such a case 
day a young housewife was mix up a quantity of pastry, all except 
lament, “We can never have _ the water, rubbing the regulation amount 





John and 
great big 
was quite 
was not 


pork at our house because 
1 simply couldn't use up a 
roast by our two selves!” She 
surprised to know that this 
for she could have roast pork 


necessary, 
with dressing with very little trouble 

It is only necessary to buy four meaty 
pork chops cut thick. These can all be 
tacked in a neat, solid pile, sprinkled 
with salt, pepper, a little flour and poul- 


put into a basin with 
bottom, covered up, 


try dressing of sage, 


a little water in the 
d roasted an hour. The condensation of 
the steam will baste them. The last 


three-quarters of an hour, the cover is re- 
moved and the pork allowed to brown 
In the meantime, the few pieces of dry 
bread from the table, remaining in the 
bread box, a little onion, salt, pepper, 
butter, a few cracker crumbs, and a little 
poultry seasoning can be blended to make 
a nice dressing. By this time the roast 
pork will be done and it can be lifted 
out without separating the chops (by 


turner under the pile 
Next make a 
juice 


slipping a pancake 
to a waiting hot platter 
from the 





and salt together until fine 
This pastry powder should 
be stored in a cold place and covered 
Just enough of this need be taken at a 
time for a tiny pie, a couple of turnovers, 
or open tarts. Wet the powder with ice 
water and mold in the usual manner 

Since it is difficult to find small pie 
tins which are satisfactory, it will pay the 
person with a small family to have a 
tinsmith make a couple of little pie tins, 
just the size and depth she wishes to use 
The following is another device 


of flour, lard, 
and crumbly 


Select a large pie tin (enamel or glass 
will not answer for this) and have a tin- 
smith put an upright tin divider right 


through the middle of it. Now, Milady 
has a pie tin to meet her own needs 
When she rolls out her paste, she can 
make an apple pie on one side which 
will cut into three pieces, and a pie 
shell on the other side for a cream or a 
lemon pie a couple of days later. As 
the empty pie shell will bake quicker 
than the apple pie, the crust will have 
to be lifted out when done. Have the 


paste fit up to the top edge of the divider 














il! little brown gravy meat 
| and drippings, and serve in the gravy neatly, so as to prevent the juice from 
il} boat. The dressing balls can be laid running under the crust 
UI) 
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Pretty Clothes for Plain 
arrots 


By Anna Barrows 


Recently with the | 


N the 
no mem 


little appreciated as are¢ 


there i 
ver whose possibilities are so 


entire vegetable family 


} 


those of the 


carrot 
Solid worth, wholesomeness, substan 
tiality—these we grant willingly, but the 


carrot is more often the housewife’s last 
resort than her deliberate choice 

Not only is the carrot wi 
it is ornamental and lends itself to more 
delicious combinations than any other of 
the winter vegetables 

The carrot is capable of running the 
gamut of the entire dinner menu from the 
famous Crecy soup to carrot pudding and 
pie, and at a pinch the tops will provide a 
touch of attractive decoration 

Perhaps the raw food advocates have 
gone farthest in discovering the variety of 
uses to which the carrot may be put 

When it is grated or put through a 
food grinder, its golden particles enrich 
and adorn many a soup and salad. The 
dark outer layer alone may be used to 
give deepest color. With vegetable cut- 
ters all sorts of fancy shapes may be 
stamped from raw or cooked carrots to 
garnish soups, salads, and meat cooked en 
A horn of plenty, made by dig 
ging out the center of a large carrot 
filling the cavity 
with stuffed olives 
vivid and 
table deco 


olesome but 


casserole 


and 


is a 
novel 
ration 

In the early 
spring, high prices 
have to be paid 
for the bunch of 
delicate young 
carrots, but dur 


J ve p 
ing the rest of the Whoever heard 


year few vegeta 
bles are more 
worth the money 
they cost. Carrots 


two or three inches 
long should be 
washed, scraped 
and cooked tender 
(generally less 
than a half hour 
in as little salted No 
water as will pre 

vent burning At 

the end, allow the 


one can 


water to evaporate and add a little butter 
or cream. When it is inconvenient to 
watch the carrots cooking in a littl 


water, more may be used and the surplus 
drained off to add to the soups Crecy 
soup, by the way, of which carrot is the 
chief ingredient, according to tradition 
dates back in the fourteenth century to 
the battle near the town of that name 
which was fought in a carrot field 

The carrot may be cooked and served 
in any of the ways in which other vegt 
prepared, but too often it ap 
pears in unattractive fashion. The large 
carrots should be blanched o1 parboiled 
for ten minutes and then cooked as usual 
in fresh water. They may be cut cross 
wise before cooking, or in slices, strips or 
cubes. By using all the shapes in turn 
variety is gained. Changes are also pos- 
sible through the use of white com- 
bining with green peas, or with a sprinkk 
of finely chopped parsley, the brilliant 
green intensifying the beautiful orange- 
yellow of the carrot 

Cut in thin slices and dried or roasted 
until its sweet juices caramelize, the car- 
rot may be used to extend coffee 

When the compodtion of 


tables are 


sauce, 


vegetables 
matter to 
( ooke ad 


delicious 


or fruits is similar, it is an easy 
substitute one for another; 
mashed and sifted make 


thus 


carrot 


nited States Food 





before 
Croquettes! Well 





resist 


Administration 


filling for pies in place of pumpkins 
squas! 

Lyonnaise carrots are like the potatoe 
of that name, heated in butter or other 
fat with a little finely chopped onion 

Croquettes and fritters of cooked car 
rots alone or in combination with 
or onion are appetizing. The carrot is 
less often pickled than its neighbor in the 
garden bed, the beet, but there is no rea 
son why it should not be prepared in 
spiced vinegar, sweet or sour. Cut in 
thick slices and partly boil until tender 
Drain the being careful not to break 
and scald in prepared vinegar 

An old recipe worth trying as a novelty 
is the following for Carrot Pie One cup 
ooked and sifted carrot, one-half cupful 

igar, Cinnamon and nutmeg to flavor, or 
the rind of lemon, two two 
cups milk. Bake in one crust likea squash 
or lemon pk 

4 cupful of grated carrot may be 
added to almost any recipe for a steamed 
suet or fruit pudding the carrot is 
mainly water, a little less moisture will be 
required 

Meat 
at the 
flavor by the 


celery 


slice Ss. 


them, 


beaten eggs, 


ince 


loaf may also be extended and 
time greatly improved in 
addition of grated carrot 
4 good substi 
for candied 
sweet potatoes Is 
prepared by bast 
ing carrots with a 
sugar syrup and a 
little butter while 
browning in the 
oven alter parboil 
ing Instead of a 
‘ syrup the sections 
of Carrot may be brushed 
over with butter 
and sprinkled with 
grated cheese 
they are then 
placed in the oven 
intil the cheese 
melts, and served 
before it gets too 
hard 
Carrot saladsare 
, susceptible of great 
variation The 
root may be used 
raw or cooked 
carrots and pea 


Same 


tute 


here they are! 


one of these indi- 
vidual carrot pies 


Equal parts of potatoes, 


or string beans is a favorite combination 
while raw grated carrot and orange or 
grape-fruit pulp with either French or 


mayonnaise dressing is delicious 
Irempting sweets result from combin 


ing carrots with fruits and adding th« 
proper flavoring. Halwac Tardak is an 
East Indian preserve, made by cooking 


carrots in a syrup. Sometimes a littl 
saffron is added to give a deeper yellow 
or orange color to the preserve When the 
carrots have absorbed most of the syrup 
becoming somewhat transparent, a flavor 
of rose water, and garnish of shredded al 
monds, are added 

Marmalade may be made from car 
rots in combination with orange or lemon 

Ginger root is a useful flavor for the 
sweetmeats made from the carrot, squash 
or pumpkin, which have little flavor of 
their own 

Carrots are a 
amateur 


reasonably safe venture 


for the gardener It is wise 
not to plant too closely Where that 
has been done, watch carefully, and 
when any reach the size of on hnger 


begin to pull them, even if there are but 
a few to grate in a soup or over a salad 
Keep the roots well with earth 
while growing ome green 


ind strong 


covered 


or they will be« 
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Let carrots predominate in your next Candied carrots will be a real surprise 
vegetable salad for the family 
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1 
ST 


ct 


methods, 


were first ma 
the Hotel 


some 


scientific cooks, through countless test 


‘A ingle 


you delightful. 
m 


Note How Scientific Cookery 
Has Changed Some 


Famous Soups 


HE Van Camp kitchens, in the past fe years, have 

brought about a cooking rev: 

nary experts, college-trained, have done it. Labor 
] scientific 1 exact, have supplanted le 


SWOTK 


an 
The Van Camp Soups are among the most 
esults. A test of any one of them will prove a reve 


Most of tl 


conspi uous 
lation 
They 
a noted French chef from 


» soups are based on famous recipe 





kitchens by 
Ritz 
was considered the nest of it 


that capital 


Each of 


had 


these soups 
won prizes In 
im pré ved each soup 


veyond all recognition 


They made a study of every ingredient. They com 
pared things by analysis. They learned what seeds and soils 
best grew the needed vegetables 

Thus they found a way to attain in every material th 
pinnacle of quality and flavor 

Then for each soup they mad untless different blend 
They tried a thousand wa of adding to the flavor Years 
were spent on some of these soups to reach t aay perter n 

Then every step and detail were recorded in a formula 


formula covers many pages So every Van Camp 


Soup is exactly like the finest soup of that kind which thes 
experts have created 

Now we urge you for your own sake to do thi 

Choose any soup which, under old methods, seemed to 


Then learn for yourself how 
ethods have improved that soup 


One test like that will win you to this scienti 


‘hen every soup you serve will be a masterpiece Your 
ups will never vary. Still these Van Camp Soups will 


st no more than others 





SOUPS — kinds 


Prepared in the Van Camo Kitchens in Indianapolis 














Van Camp's Peanut Butter 


Van Camp's Spaghetti 
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Dough, 
y, Oil 





Perfectly Delicious—Highly Nutritious 
Made From Corn 


This new salad and cooking oil better liked than olive oil and costing 
is a scientific food dainty made uch less. It equals butter for short- 
ening, but is more economical. It is the 


from the heart of corn, our con- 


best of all fats for frying and will not 
servation cereal. 


absorb flavors or odors. 
Users report it perfectly delici« 


Food experts pronounce it highly Your dealer has Douglas Oil or can 
nutritious. Economy suggests its get it for you. If you cannot secure 
adoption for every salad and cooking it write us direct, giving us your dealer’s 
purpose. name, and we will see that you are 
Douglas Oil is the ideal salad oil, supplied. 
The D 1s Recipe Book, compiled by f i experts and published to sell for 50 cents 
fle sed FREE for a ted time to users of Douglas Oil. Beautifully illustrated in colors 
Sen ir name, a ress and dealer's name 





Douglas Corn Starch is the finest quality that 
Use Douglas Corn Stare can be produced—made by the world's largest 
exclusive corn starch manufacturers. Makes the best sauces, gravies, desserts, 
pastry flour—recipes on package. Highly nutritious—a splendid food for children 


Insist on getting Douglas Corn Starch 
DOUGLAS COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, lowa, Manufacturers of Corn Products 





A Pillow 
for the Body 


pe Sanitary Sealy Tuftless Mattress provides uniform re- 
silient and soothing support for the body. It assists in 
quickly bringing sleep to persons fatigued in mind or body. 


snow white cotton, you 





Reclining upon the 

relax and experience the utmost in luxurious comfort obtainable 

through the use of a body-rest. 

The Sealy cotton 18 inseparably interwoven by the Exclusive 

Sealy Air-Weave Process into a single, light, fluffy batt, five 
high. This battis then gently pressed down to the required 

softness, buoyancy and g 


’ ~ 


enerous depth of the mattress. 

Che Sealy retains its shape and body-conforming resiliency at 
east a score of years. With proper use it will not grow hard, 
uneven O! lumpy. 


brain ittractive ver imples, interesting 


ve erature and the name of Sealy Dealer in your city 


The 





Sanitary 
Tuftless 
Mattress 





lade at Sugar Land, Texas, by the Sealy Mattress Co. 
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Steamed Salmon with Peas 
UARANTEED to keep the wolf There is a greater variety of luncheon 
from the door, feed the family or supper dishes of which the following 
substantially, and delight the un- are only a few 
expected guest’—so the inscrip 
tion should run on every can of salmon SALMON LOAVES 
‘it sather ¢ a g i Ss ; ce 
With cold weather approaching and price Use one roll for each person, cut off 


rising, it is comforting to realize that 
some foods have remained within easy 
reach of our purses. For breakfast, 
luncheon or dinner, right through the 
week to the informal Sunday night tea, 
the inexpensive can of salmon is ready 
to be converted into any number of ap- 
petizing dishes, each one different from 


the top, scoop out the crumbs, brush in- 
side and outside with melted butter and 
leave in hot oven until brown. Fill these 
cases with creamed salmon containing 
chopped parsley. Cover and serve 


SALMON CHOWDER 


the last. Pare and dice six large potatoes and 
To-morrow’s breakfast will be dainty put to boil in one quart of water. Peel 

as well as nourishing if you will follow and slice two onions, sauté in the fat 
one of the recipes immediately following from one-fourth pound of salt pork, 
diced. When the onion is yellow, turn 

CREAMED SALMON it and the fat into the kettle containing 


the potato and allow to boil until the 


Put two level tablespoonfuls of butter ‘ 
potato will cut easily Add one can of 


into a saucepan; when it bubbles add , n , 
the same amount of flour, salt to taste,  S#lmon, free from skin and bones, the oil 


pinch of pepper; mix perfectly smooth and one quart of milk. Add salt and 
Add slowly one cupful of hot milk, stir- black pepper to taste. When it boils re- 
ring until it thickens. Some of the salm- ™ove from stove and cover the top with 
on liquor may be added, also a beaten split €rackers, when it is ready to serve. 
egg, and this sauce poured over a can  Remeritber a real chowder always con- 
of hot salmon. Serve with baked po- tains pork and onions, and before cook- 
tatoes. ing there should be two quarts of liquid 
to one of solids. 


SALMON TOAST 


To one cupful of white sauce stir in SCALLOPED SALMON 


one cupful of salmon flaked fine, and Put into a medium-sized agate dish 
pour over rounds of crisp toast. a layer of salmon, a layer of white sauce, 
a layer of cracker crumbs, a grating of 

SALMON OMELET onion; repeat, covering the top with 


Make an omelet in your favorite way, ‘crumbs. Bake in a hot oven until brown 


adding one-half cupful of flaked salmon 


to each three eggs in the mixture. Cook DEVILED SALMON 
as usual, but before folding spread one To one pint of thin cream sauce add 
cupful of the salmon over the top. a small half-cup of Worcestershire sauce, 


juice of one lemon, salt, pepper, and one 

A dinner will be the better for having can of salmon picked fine. Fill in- 

any one of these three for its main dish: dividual baking dishes, spread crumbs 

over the top, add a 

little cream to help 

it brown, bake 
quickly 








STEAMED SALMON 

While one-half 
cupful of milk and 
the same quantity 
of bread crumbs are 
cooking to a smooth Free one can ol 
paste, free one can Crisp Loaves with Salmon Filling salmon from skin 


SALMON SALAD 








Scalloped Salmon for a cold night Try Salmon Cutlets instead of Meat 
of salmon from skin and bones, flake it, and bones and oil, flake, and add one 
add salt, pepper and two tablespoonfuls cupful of chopped celery and the same 


of juice. Stir into this the bread and amount of mayonnaise dressing. Season 
milk, add two eggs beaten light, pour into to taste. Arrange in a salad dish; gar 


a buttered mold and steam 25 or 30 nish with curled lettuce 
minutes. This may be made with one 





egg, but it will not keep its shape so well PICNIC SALAD SANDWICHES 
Serve with white sauce to which one cup Mix the desired quantity of flaked 
ful of peas has been added salmon with cooked salad dressing, and 
put into a glass jar. Sprinkle one head 
SALMON CUTLETS of lettuce and shut tightly into a tin 
Remove skin, bones and oil from one pail or can. Keep in a cool place and 
can of salmon, mix with one table- when the bread and butter sandwiches 


spoonful of lemon juice, add one cupful are spread with the mixture at the picnic 
of thick white sauce. Stir well, turn on grounds, a leaf of crisp, fresh lettuce may 





a plate to cool, then divide into twelve be added to each. Nothing will be more []¥ 
portions and shape like cutlets. Beat appreciated than these delicious sand- 
an egg slightly, roll cutlets in crumbs,  wiches. 
then in egg, then crumbs again and fry 
until brown. Garnish according to taste SALMON AND CUCUMBER SANDWICHES 
For the Sunday night tea passed H 
COTTAGE PIE around in the living-room, thin slices of 


Line a pudding dish with hot, mashed cucumber may be added to the layer of 
and seasoned potatoes one to one and seasoned salmon before putting on the 
a half inches in thickness; fill the center top of the slice of bread. Sandwiches of 
with creamed salmon seasoned with onion salmon paste are simply made by mixing 
Cover with mashed potatoes, brush over the flaked salmon with chopped stuffed 
the top with melted butter or milk and olives and highly seasoned salad dressing 
bake a delicate brown Add a leaf of lettuce to each sandwich. 
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Coat 8623 ‘ 4 Coat Suit 8628 
Sizes 34-42 \a Sizes 34-46 
Transfer Design N ' 
Skirt 8388 ' 


Sizes 22-30 


\V/ 


No. 8624, Lapres’ Coat Dress 
two styles of vest attached to 
lining; one-piece skirt; instep 
length. Size 36 requires 4 yards 
of 40-inch material for the dres 


Fur Coatees, Latest 
Whim of Fashion 


N many instances these coatees and vard of 36-inch for the 
will replace the fur coat of vest. The width around the lower 
edge is 15@ yards. This design 


previous seasons, for they give 


an excellent opportunity to gives the appearance of a coat 
wear a smart velvet dress all dur- uit but is simply a dress that the 
home dressmaker can easily make 


ing the winter season. And from 















































this form of protection has sprung Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust 
the little velvet coatees shown 
here in the circle. These clever No. 8617, Lapres’ Coat, in 47 
designs may be well substituted - inch length, with detachable col 
for fur and look quite as at lar Size 36 requires 344 yards 
tractive when worn with a stun of 54-inch material for the coat 
ning street dress and 34 yard of 36-inch contrast 
a / ing for the collar The economy 
No. 8585, Lapres’ aNp Misses’ 7 cuffs and pockets are slashed at 
Coatgees.—The medium size re- F) | the edges and bound and a con 
quires, view A, 2 yards of 36 L trasting material set in under 
inch velvet and 1'% yards of 36- The belt is in three sections, the 
inch Dresden lining. In this view back pointed up in girdle effect 
the cape effect is used which has Pattern in 7 sizes. 34 to 46 bust 
already proved popular with 
smart women. Fringe is another No. 8626, I gs’ Coat, in or 
charming and desirable accom 47-inch length. Size 36 requires 
plice to the tout ensemble of the yards of 48-inch material and 
ultra smart coatee 414 yards of 36-inch for the lin 
Pattern in 3 sizes; small, 32 to ing This model is one of the 
34; medium, 36 to 38; large, 40 newest designs for winter, featur 
to 42 bust ing the collar in. throw-scarf 
effect It may be developed in 
CostuME Nos. 8623-8388.—The t or any of the new smart 
medium size requires 3 yards of novelty weaves that are so popu 
54-inch material and 3% yard of ir this season Pattern in 7 
7-inch contrasting for the vest ize $- to 46-inch bust 
No. 8623, Lapres’ Coat, in 28- 
inch length. Size 36 requires 23% N 8628, Lap Coat Sut 
yards of 40-inch material and it in two outline inch 
44 yard of 36-inch for vest. Pat- \ ength two-piece kirt hig 
tern in 5 sizes, 34 to 42 ust waistline inch lengt! Si 
Transfer Design No. 926 re re rds of incl 
No. 8388, Lapres’ One-Prect ) iterial The width ar nad the 
Wraprep-ON SKIRT; 38-inch ver edge is 1 yard The 
length. Size 26 requires 234 yards A ir be worn oper 
of 45-inch. Width around the Vv r closed. The two-pie kirt j 
lower edge is 1 yards. No n the new long narrow 
seams are necessary in the skirt Coat Dress 8624 Coat 8617 Coat 862¢ ' Pattern in 7 sizes. 34 to 
4 Sizes 34-44 Sizes 34-46 ze 4.4 ‘ ist 


Pattern in 5 sizes, 22 to 30 waist. 
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N Ro | VW Si N | } Dre “ No. 86021, LADIE CoAT Size 3¢ No. 8581, I s Walst Size 
juires 1 f ! i e and vest; one-piece requires yards of 40-inch ma requires 1 irds of 40-inch n 
vard i trastil rai ki pleated or gathered terial and 1'¢ vards of 54-inch con terial, and vard of 36-inch. Pat 
Pattern in i } bust instep length. Size 36 requires 4'x trasting Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to tern in 6 size 34 to 44 bust 
Transfer Design Ne irds of 40 h serge, and 5, yard +4 bust No. 8611, La luree-Piect 
No. 8615 LAD I P incl ontrasting for collar No. 8388, LADIFE One-Piect SKIRT, 40-inch length. Size re 
SKIRT. MI I ' ot ind vest. Width around the lower SKIRT S1Z¢ requires | vards quires vards ol incl 


Pattern in 6 size 








Waist 8609 


Coat 8621 Skirt 8388 


Width, 1 


of §4-inct 
rn in 5 si 22 te 


Ww 


yards 


ust 
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Pat- terial. Width, 1 yard Pattern 


in izes to 34 wast 





No. 8 LaApDII Dress, with or 
without sleeveless coatee; two 
piece skirt section; instep length 
Size 36 requires 3'4 yards of 3¢ 


inch material for the 


November, TOTS 


sleeveless 


itee and skirt section and 1 
vards of 40-inch for waist and 
sleeves. Width, 15¢ yar Pattern 
in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust 
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Skirt 8587 
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semi-fitted; two-piece s 


of 40-inch satin and 
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CostuME Nos. 8607-8579.—Medi- 
um size, 27 yards 54-inch, 114 
yards 40-inch 


No. 8607, Lapres’ Waltsr; two 
stvles of sleeve size 36 require : 
13¢ yards of 36-inch and 3¢ yard 


of 36-inch. Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 

to 44 Dust 

No. 8579, Lapres’ Sxirt; 40-incl 
ngth. Width, 1 vards. Pattern 

in 7 sizes, 22 to 34 waist 


and descriptions 


m 
see page OL 


Waist 8599 Skirt 8439 
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Sizes 34-42 Sizes 22-3 
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A) Waist 8427 


ing for the collar, which is draped 


and more elaborate 
1 its simplicity than this luxurious 
trimmed with fur 





For other views, 


Ine-Piece Dress 6s6e3 
















No. 35. Black kid 
bution hoot, military 
hee nd welt sole 








AW ‘oman ’s Shoe that’s 
Easy from the Very Start 


one you can put on today and wear 


iis f 


with comilort tomorrow and every day 


Dr Gdison 


(asir0N SHoE 


** The Easiest Shoe for Women'’ 

il Made of finest soft kidskin, its insole i 
a felt cushion of pure, live wool. Cor 
forms readily to the foot, removing the 


ectionable jolts and jars and relieving 


aches from corns, bumions, et 

The Dr Eclison is styleful a shoe of pretty 

es and one tha: quickly appeals to women 
f good taste 

\ reasonably priced shoe for war workers 
shoppers, nurses, teachers and all who take many 
steps and w must have case and freedom 


/ Write for 1919 Dr. Edison Booklet and 
name of dealer who will show you this shoe 


UTZ&DUNN Co 


Makers of 
“Style Shoes of Quality” for Women 
220 Canal Street, Rochester, N. Y 


—_— 


/ nn 








Ne. 3 
ace hoot 
wel, and turn sole 











Smart Fitting and 
‘omfortable 


C 
BURSON 


FASHIONED HOSE 


hape without sea t 
ipe a ind t 
\\ ea Bur Hose yi 
é the « for t 
1 P foot, but 
i fa 1 f i 
bree ket 
BURSON KNITTING CO 
t Rock 


Leather 
nt Wear COMFY FELT 
SLIPPERS at home and 
eave leather for ows Fighting Men. 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 
126 East 13th Street, New York 
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Simplicity Combined with Style 


No. 8618, Misses’ Emptre Coat; suitable 


No. 8610, Misses’ Dress; suitable for 
for small women; detachable collar; 


mall women; closing at shoulder and 













underarm; circular peplums; one-piece three-piece skirt section. Size 16 requires 
straight skirt in two lengths. Size 16 re 274 yards of 54-inch material. What could 
quires 45¢ yards of 40-inch satin. The be more fetching than this big warm top 


coat for cold winter days? Pattern in 4 


width around the lower edge is 134 yards 
sizes, 14 to 20 years 


Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years 















Dress 8384 






Sizes 14-2 Coat and Cap8622 










No. 8384, Misses’ Dress; shorter length. Size 16 requires 4'4 yards of 3¢ 
inch figured and 4g yard of 36-inch for collar and cuff Pattern in 4 sizes, 
14 to 20 years 


No. 8622, Misses’ AND Girts’ Mixitary Coat aANp Cap. Pattern in 6 sizes, 

10 to 20 years ‘ 

Empire Coat 
6618 

Sizes 14-20 


Dress 8610 
14-2 No. 8426, Misses’ Semi-Fitrep Dress. Size 16 requires 4 yards of 36-inch, 
and 1'% yards of 36-inch contrasting. Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years. 
























Empire Dress ty _ : Dress 8582 
8358 —~ Semi-Fitted Dress 8426 . / Sizes 14 


Sizes 14 8358 Sizes 14 


No. 8358, Misses’ Emptrt = \ c\ \ a Qa re No. 8582, Misses’ Dress; 


Dress; suitable for small —? / hi /| oa AX 2. A \ suitable for small women; 
women; sleeves attached \ / hh aw A. 1 | Ly iFh Al RN >/ > three-piece skirt in two 
to waist or lining; on ; | f A | FA a | i 7 / | 4 lengths. Size 16 requires 
piece straight tunic, pleated [. ee | j Mh ns Yo} \ fy pied 4% yards of 40-inch ma 
or gathered: in two 4 ak. j a ae in terial. The width around 
lengths. Size 16 requires a ++ . Lye wa oa tf Ss the lower edge is 134 yards 

« yards of 45-inch ma {| thaw } Sidi] je | / For the fringe, 7g yard 
terial, and 3¢ yard of 3¢ , ~ fs) | = The high neck is finished 
inch contrasting. The Tt hh /| j } with a throw scarf collar 
width is 1 yards. Pat i || ‘e —— | ~ or the open neck is col- 
tern in 4 sizes, 14 to 2( so © mit } | “4/ | HH 'y pe © larless. Panel and belt in 
vears y — a : Lj one. Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 
Transfer Design No. 819 ol 8384 842o 3622 8618 to 20 years. 
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able No. 8432, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small 
lar women; two-piece skirt, in two lengths 
ures size 16 requires 334 yards of 38-inch ma 
nuld rial for the dress and 34 yard of 36-inct 
top ontrasting for the collar and vestee in on 
in 4 ind cuff facings. The width around the 


wer edge is 2 yards. Pattern in 4 sizes 


) vears 





=... 


Ky- ¥ \ P 
‘) WL 
O/ <ow sur 20 


No. 8616, Misses’ Coat Suit. Widtl 


LP S \ sizes, 14 to -U years 
~ ISS 


No. 8586, Misses’ One-Piece Dress or 





sizes, 6 to 20 years 


No. 8238, Misses’ Two 
oR Turee-Prece Skirt 
suitable for small 
women; high waist 
line; shorter length 
size 16 requires i! 

yards of 45-inch serge 
The width around the 
lower edge is 1 yards 
Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 
to 20 years 








- 
Pn 
“vv q 
Y 
Z a 
PN 
aaa | 
< . 
a | 
<i | 
«/ ad 
Fr 
> 
= 
614 
~~ 2 a 
» 
is 
No. 8614, Misses’ Dress i i 
. 7a r —— 
three-section skirt, or } 1 
| tunic with one-pie¢ e foun - . we “ 
dation lengthened by ih 
straight section in two j 
lengths. Size 16 requires Fn’ fiir 
34 yards of 36-inch satin iA —a j 
; 4 


and 2% yards of 40-inch 


contrasting. Width is 134 | a ' 
yards. Pattern in 4 sizes m a! J ~ 


14 to 20 years 84352 8616 8596 








Seen in these Chic Designs for Misses 











One-Piece Dress 858 € 


Dress 8432 l yards 36-inch, yard 36-inch organdie 
Size ‘ 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years 
No. 8596. Misses’ AND Grr! SMock 

















. Salts PSco ; 


> 


LK *\ 


SEAL PLUSH ; 





l yard Pattert 
| HE rich seal 
Width ’ : ur . Patte t effect of Salt’s 
PecoPlushand 

Patter 


Salt’s Esquimette 
Plush is borrowed 
from the natural 
fur—and improv 
ed. Its durability, 
economy and pli 
ant conformity 
with fashion, 
drape and comfort 
—these are quali 
ties developed by 
Salt’s alone and 
not to be matched 
elsewhere in furs 
or fur textiles. 


Garments made of 
Salt’s Fabrics are sold 


by leading retailers 





throughout the country 
You can always tell a 
Salt’s Fur Fabric gar 


ment by its superfine 


lent 
ee ie 


texture and exquisite 


alr But, for cer 
x tainty s sake, see the 
7 Salt’s Label 
| v 
SALT’S 
>. 8424, Misses’ Dri 
table for small wome TEXTILE CO. 
ene ME oe PL 38 East 25th Street 
oe eee ae oe Pee | NEW YORK 
ry the collar and vest. Widtl 
aid we st is 1 yard Pattern in 3 
8586 8602 sizes, 16 to 20 years 














“See how well they're made.” Notice how 
carefully they are knitted and finished to make the 
soles and toes smooth, seamless and even. And 
the wide, elastic tops. Every woman who has had 
experience in buying hosiery can tell at a glance 
that there is extra comfort and longer wear in 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


BIG SISTER 


A fine, wide elastic out- 
size stocking with extra 
wide elastic top. Medi- 
um weight. Made from 
soft - combed isle - finish 
yarn. Strongly double 
reinforced heels and toes. 
Balbriggan, black and 
white 


Price 40c pair 


Every pair is strongly reinforced at points of 
hardest wear. Legs are full length, sizes correctly 
marked, colors will not fade. 

Now that colder weather is approaching you 
may want 

Durable-DURHAM 
Fleecy-lined Hosiery 


It is truly full of warmth and full of wear. Every 
pair has thick, warm, soft fleecing and splendid 


wearing quality. 
abactigrs ALPINE 
Ask your dealer for Durable-DURHAM Hosiery m 

warm and com 
and look for the trade-mark ticket attached to each ' ortable fleece-lined 
king, with extra 
palr. os and elastic flare 
top. Full of warmth 


A free catalog of all styles retailing at 25, 35, cay oe 
40 and 50 cents, including fleecy-lined hosiery, Double reinforced heels 
will be sent if you will write to our Sales Depart- are smooth, seamless 


ment, 88 Leonard St., New York. amen _— 
Price 35¢ pair 
DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 











< . 
AMeldino’s 
Silk Fabrics - Spool Silks 

CThe Ss superb quality and 
lexture heauly of, Belcdino: ; 

Silks show bo fullest ad- 


vantage in the  faultle SS 
folds of « lassic drapery. 


— Bros. & Co New York 








son, 70%, heed to earn your own living--or even support @ family? Perhaps very‘ 


Hf you like to draw. become a trained Commercial [ustrator De ovelop your artis- * 


ta i rn prof ™ you are net handicapped 
much ae aman ‘with ‘the same ‘ability. Women are nat uraliy fitter ‘1 for the work. « 
w ¥Y prepared earn $26 to 5 eck, and more; many have made 
table a . > © work is fascinating, aod with the Federal’ home-study 
me s easy to learn and apply 
y Futur beautiful 646-page book in colores wr these opportunities-- 
“ art "You should read it before deciding your fife work. it* 
j 4 at od 6c. in stampe for pe ase. 


Federal School of Mencia Designing, 5502 Warner Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. * 


> - - - - . . - - oe . - . . . . soe eH 4 eons ere concnnnns Pier eet ery 


Suap with the 
Suttle Back, 


The only DRESS FASTENER GUARANTEED NOT TO INJURE 

THE GARMENT. At all Notion Counters, 10 cents, card of 12 

nade in six sizes, fast black and silvered. Send 10 cents for card 
ee mer any 

A. L CLARK & CO. inc Sole Distributers 652 Broadway, New York ( 


4 
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Modes for the Flappers 
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8000 





Middy Dress 8606 
Sizes 4-14 


No. 8606, Girt’s Minpy Dress; 
blouse to be slipped on over the 
head, with or without back yoke; 
straight pleated skirt attached to 
underbody. Size 12 requires 3 
yards of 32-inch material for the 
blouse and 134 yards of 36-inch 
serge for the skirt. The skirt is 
attached to underbody and re- 
quires no opening. Excellent de- 
sign for combination of materials. 
Also developed in one material 
Pattern in 6 sizes, 4 to 14 years. 





Dress 8594 
Size S 4-12 
Transfer Design No. 822 
No. 8594, Grri’s Dress; opening 
center-back or side-front; straight 
lower edge Size 10 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material for the 


sdress. A distinctive touch is added 


by the embroidery on the simu 
lated box pleats in front. Simple 
and youthful in line; it is suit 
able for dressy occasions. The 
collar is a novel feature and will 
be well liked by all girls. Pat 
tern in 5 sizes, 4 to 12 years 
Transfer Design No. 822 





Dress 8612 One-Piece Dress 8584 
Sizes 4-14 Sizes 4-14 
Transfer Design No. 830 
No. 8612, Girt’s Dress; closing No. 8584, Grrt’s One-Piece 


at side-front under panel. Size 
10 requires 2's yards of 50-inch 
material for the dress and 1 yard 
of 40-inch satin for the collar, 
cuffs and pleated section. The 
panels, back and front, are set-in 
and the sides are in one from 
shoulder to hem. Here is a smart 
little model which is well suited 
for wear at school. An odd de- 
sign with desirable features. Pat- 
tern in 6 sizes, 4 to 14 years. 


Dress; straight lower edge, cut 
from one width of 54-inch ma- 
terial. Size 12 requires 174 yards 
of 54-inch material for the dress 
and % vard of 27-inch contrast- 
ing for the collar. Even if there 
is a shortage of wool, this dress 
only takes a minor quantity, and 
the junior must have one dress of 
a warm woolen material. Pattern 
in 6 sizes, 4 to 14 years. Trans- 
fer Design No. 830 
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McCall's 


Designs Demurely Simple 


) 
* 
oh 
i 
KR 
—™ 
8598 


Magazine for No 


No. 8598, Girt’s Dress, smocked 
or shirred, opening center-front 
or on shoulders; two-piece 
straight skirt sections Size 10 
requires 1 yard of 36-inch ma- 
terial for the voke, collar, sleeves 
and cufis. and 134 yards of 40 
inch contrasting for the straight 
skirt section. A charming design 
for the combination of materials. 
Pattern in 5 sizes, 4 to 12 years 
Transfer Design No. 690. 





One-Piece Coat 8608 
Sizes 2-14 


No. 8608, Grrwt’s One-Piece 
Coat; straight lower edge; cut 
from one width of 54-inch ma- 
terial. Size 12 requires 134 yards 
of 54-inch material for the coat 
and 1% yards of 36-inch con- 
trasting for the collar facing and 
front facing. The coat is slashed 
at the waistline, and the skirt 
portion is gathered and attached 
to the waist at the sides. Suit- 
able for dressy wear. Pattern in 
7 sizes, 2 to 14 years. 


vem ber, 


1918 





Dress 8576 


> x 
No. 8576, Grrt’s Dress; two 
styles of sleeve; straight gathered 
skirt. Size 12 requires 25¢ yards 


of 40-inch material for dress 

yard of 36-inch contrasting for 
the yoke and sleeve facing 8 
yard 40-inch for gathered sleeve 
What a wealth of charm in this 
simple little design! It is so easily 
made at home for the construc- 
tion is not con pu ated Suitable 
for school and everyday wear. 
Pattern in 6 sizes, 4 to 14 years. 


Smock 8596 Sk rt 8238 


Sizes ¢ 14-20 


No 8596, M SES ANT GIRLS’ 
Smock; closing on shoulder 
two styles of sleeve size 14 re 
quires 23@ yards of 36-inch 1 


terial Pattern in 8 sizes, 6 to 
20 years. Transfer Design No 
448. 


No. 8238, Misses’ Two- or 
Turee-Piece Skirt. Size 14 re- 
quires 1 yard of 54-inch. Width 
] yards. Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 
to 20 years. 








\\ 


; HE little differences of style 
and cut, finish and fit, demand 


we a the exercise of judgment in se- 
yes lecting suits and dresses, gowns ; 
eget and wraps. To rest assured on the ee 


quality and value of fashion’s fa- 
vorite fabric, however, it is enough 
to know that you are getting— 


tCROMPTON VELVETEENS 


Made by 


CROMPTON- RICHMOND COMPANY 
31 East 31st Street - - - New York, N. Y. 


a =——w a 
MANUFACTURERS of Conny —_ 
as ae ROYS Ney 
< UniTED STATES eee, 
. o~ 5 

















ge. SI 


Mad 


foot 


arns, 





Simon ASCHER & Co., 


362-1 


Inc. 


Fifth Avenue 
New York 








Dr. Denton Soft-Knit 


Sleeping Garments 


protect your little ones at night and 
give you unbroken sleep. 





Dr Lhe cover 
body, feet and hands t are 
part (t ‘ I are 

‘ ‘ Macte 
ft Dr. Denton Hygienic, 
Double Carded, Elastic, Kuait, 
Mixed Cotton and Wool Pab- 
ric, i 


no waeste, 
and no bleaching 
“ Soft-Knlt 


ne dyes 
‘ che miles 





ehild warm 
Doane covers ire 


oft 


hoe pe the 
even if 
thrown 
t t . 
Ele 
y 


ard. «a rdin t ‘ 
Soft, Elastic, Ourable. 
Do Not Shrink. 


Write for booklet 
\ ‘ 


genuine bbe 


Denton Garments 


TRADE MARK 


write us 













DR. DENTON SL EEP — GARMENT MILLS, 


M St Mix _| 


gan 





NEEDED 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
304 Main St Jamestown, N. ¥ 


or 


broidery, 


ll 











No 


pocket 


shape is the 
In 


satin 


etching Play 


No 835 
Hat 

of 27-inch 
the skirt and 
yards of 36-in 
terial for the 


Cu 
Size 4 r 
fiz 


54, 


tot. It is 
the combinati 
Pattern in 5 si 
year 


No. 6778, 
stvies ol 
1'4 yards 
Her 1S 

all girlie 
to kindergarten 
tiny can't I 
gard 


side 


sleeve 
ol 
a cute li 


one 
this littl 
take 
pocket 
the li 
she is 


wont 
roomy 
to keep 
warm, u 
tunalte 
little girl 
10 years 





Dress 8354 
nths to 6 years 


body 
4 delightful littl 
an exct 


CHIL 


to pl 


conservation 


much we 
are just the 


as to have 
Patte 





t1Lp’s Dress 
equires l yards 
ired material for 
collar ind l 
h contrasting ma 
ant siceves 
n del for the 
llent design for 


ym of materials 


res, 6 months to 6 


Coat. Two 

size 4 requires 
50-inch material 
ttle model for the 
iv In or to wear 


Wh 


ve exper 


en one 
ted to re 
rules and be 
wee it 
The large 
thing 
hands 
quite so tor 
iff like this 

izes, 1 to 


Is so 


tot is so 


ol 
ttle one’s 
not 
i mt 
rn in ¢ 








Mi Call's 


Coat € 














Apron Bibs 8590 
Sma ‘ 
I 
Pg No. 8590, Crit APRON 
, Biss. The medium size ri 
quires yard of 36-inch ma 
terial. The bib illustrated cov 
ers the arms and entire front 
of the child and fastens at tl 
back with buttons. Transfer 
Design Ng. 891 for figures on 
larger view and No. 632 for 
scallops on small view. Pat 
tern in 3. sizes; small, ¢ 
Dress 8592 months, 1 year; medium, 2 Suit 8604 
Sizes 4 years; large, 4 years S 
8592, Girt’s Dress; two styles of No. 8604, Boy's Suit; shirtwaist or 
ve. Size 6 requires 1 yard of 36-inch sailor blouse; knee trousers. Size 6 re 
material for the collar, yoke, sleeves and quires 1 yard of 36-inch for the waist 
sections, and 1 yards of 32- and yard of 44-inch contrasting for 
inch contrasting for the skirt. Attractive the trousers, collar and pocket lap. The 
design. The yoke of a novelty flaps of the pockets are attached to the 
prominent feature. Pattern yoke edge. Pattern in 3 sizes, to ¢ 
sizes, 4 to 12 years years 
— a 
914.—Transfer Design for ‘s 
y’s Dress These simple a 
ind fine scallops make " 
dorable little dress. One j = 
two threads of strand cot 
hould be used for the em- 
working the sprays 
outline- and eyelet 
and the scallops in but 
ioling without any pad 
underneath 
Dress cut from In 
s Set No. 8124 
~ ~—, ‘ ‘ 
\ ~ : ; my 
\ ~™ ae 
~~ < r 
\ f yt : wo 
of nT 
ee, 
* — 
4 OO te rs 
? 
{ oo — 
‘ <a d - \ 
3 ARES eo ’ 
"= " 34 
wens ~> 
| TN \ | | - 
| \| | 
s Li | a = 
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WOMEN! there’s 


great convenience in 


» OVERALLS 


for House and Farm 
Work 





Miss Stifel 
nage Cloth 


this boot trade 





REG! st ERED 


CLOTH it 


J. 1. 
WHEELING, 


260 Charch Street, 


STIFEL & SONS 
w.va 
New York 














The InhalationTreat- 
ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup, Colds, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs. 





2 € rug 


“No family, where there 
are young children, should be without ete lamp.’ 


A " 


it is @ protection to those exposed. 
t ' 


Sold by Dreggine Send for descriptive booklet 





Try ¢ Throat Tab) the irritat 

sme pn bark. gic ouger and ¢ ne 

THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St, New York 
or Lee eming-Miles Building, M treal, Canada 














Sykes 
omfort 
OWDER 


quickly disappear under the healing and soothing 
influence of this medicated powder, because it 


Chafing 
Scalding 
Rashes and 
Irritations 








| contains antiseptic and healing ingredients not 
found in ordinary talcum powders. 

| Nurses insist on it after bathing chil- 
| dren because it prevents skin soreness. 
Forskin irritationsof the sick, bed sores, 
and for chafing of fleshy people one 
box will prove its extraordinary healing 
power. 25c. at leading drug stores or by mail. 

Send Se. stamp to pay postage on 
| THIS TRIAL BOX FREE—> 














10 Cents a Day Pays 


for This Symphonola 
LI ake pian men * " jays’ tr Compa re 
r k 


Beautifully Ilustrated. chante. Book FREE 


Symphonola Records | it of the latest song 


Larkit Co. Desk SMC1118 Buffalo, N. Y 


iN 


a-Bye 
Xmas Presents 
een will ae 


Rock-a-Bye Swing No. 1 
Bye Swing No. 2 
, e Walker No. | 

’ Pertection aoe -a-Bye: 
No. 18 

High | Chair N 
A No. 6 


N 

ay Yard No. 4 
Nursery Seat No. 15 
at your dealer or 
2 and we will 





(i Mts. Co., 
27078 as - St. Louis, Mo 


TELL YOUR sor ABOUT THIS: 


BOYS 


: © ey each month selling THE 
MAGAZINE. Writ today for five copie i 


tt F. Redfield Co., Dept. A129, Smethport, Pa 


Se 


y The Sco 
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For the Little 


No. 6846, Boy’s Overcoat 
anD Cap; coat with side- 
or center-front closing 
Size 4 requires 1 yards 


of 54-inch material for the 
coat and 3¢ yard of 36- 
inch for the cap band and 
collar. The cap has ear- 
laps which protect well 





against the cold wind 
Pattern in 4 sizes, 1 to ¢ 
)? , \ 
years 
ry r~,. No. 8588, Cuttp’s Dress 
closing on shoulders or 


center-back. Size 1 re 


quires 1'4 yards of inch 
material. Very good model 
for baby’s dress; comfort 





able and easy to get into 
The skirt section is gath 
ered on to the yoke at 
either side of the front 
The sleeves are trimmed 


Pattern’ in 5§ 
years 


lace 


months to ¢ 


with 


Dress 8588 sizes, ¢ 





Three-Piece Suit 8574 


S 


No. 8574, Curp’s Tre 
Prece St suitable for boy 
or girl; slip-over blouse with 
bloomers for girl, and knees 
trousers for boy, attached to 
shirtwaist Size 6 requires 1 
yard of 44-inch material for 
the shirtwaist, collar 
and facings and 17¢ yards of 
36-inch contrasting for the 
overblouse and trousers \ 
patent leather belt is worn 
around the waist Pattern in 
2 to 6 years 


sleeves, 





Dress 85 


$+ sizes 


No. 8578, Cutip’s Dress; back or front No. 8620, Grrw’s Coat. Size 6 requir 
tlosing; to be slipped on over the head; ] yards of 48-inch material for the 
two piece skirt section Size 6 requires coat and yard of inch contrasting 


Tots 





Overcoat and Cap 6846 





; yard of 36-inch material for the for the collar. The stole novelty collar 
voke and long sleeves and 1 yards of may be used also as a throw scarf. The 
40-inch contrasting for the skirt sec- yoke is empire back and front with 
tions. Pattern in 5 sizes, 2 to 10 years dropped sides. Pattern in 6 sizes, 4 & 
No opening necessary below the yoke 14 year 








ez No 013 Transfer Design for 

jf * Infant's Kimono. Worked i 
satin-, outline- and buttonhok 

stitch, with silk floss on alba 

tross or flannel, this is most 

dainty Full directions included 





Th 


e embroidery may be carried 





out in white, or else in pink, or 
blue with a China silk lining and 
tiny ribbon bows to match. For 
’ the scallops a twisted silk should 
{ \ be used 
meen) 
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Girls! Beautify Your 
Hair with “Danderine” 


35 Gents a Bottle! 
Hair! Remove Dandruff! 


Freshen Your Scalp! Stop Falling 
Have Lots of Wavy, 


Glossy, Beautiful Hair—You Can! 











I ire Ik eay i t r ha een ed 
h be rad vith I ‘ scra o ‘ ¢ 
oI softness i bottle of |} } D i 
and t , try Dand little a ects " t t tes afte 
) ha be des it era ite every 
t of dand ff We 
heavy, | i \ ave eve t it 
int T esy { iut 
air of it tre ts 1 it 
ind if not over t oO , 
‘ ess and it f " t } t K ne t 
oot ta ] and 1 t DD 
i ta ‘ fast 
35 Cent Bottles—All Drug Stores and Toilet Cowiters 
Know.Ton Danoerine Co., WHeevinc. W. Va.. Cuicaco. kk 
< 
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“HYGLO”’ Preparations | 


' 
make it easier to manicure be- 
| 
| 





cause two take the place of four. 


Send 6c for Trial Outfit 
HYGLO Cuticle Remover and Nail 
| 
! 


Bleach 





HYGLO Nail Polish 


, 


| 

| Hyglo Nail White | 
Send 6c for Trial Outfit 
! ’ 


I 


NYGLO at Drug and Department Stores 
NYGLO b N h.. 2 
HYGLO \ " . 250. KOK 
NYGLO 
HYGLO . er ( r 

. : 
‘ $1.00 
ipnlic 








GRAF BROS., Inc., 119 West 24th Street, New York | 











‘Avoen1ans 
FACH POW DER. 





of the rose is no more 





the tints more charming 
» Freeman's has been 
favored by societies smartest women 


breeman's does not rub off and is 
guaranteed the equal of any powder 


made 
4 tints at all toilet counters 
Miniature box for 4 cts. in stamps 
The Freeman Perfume 
de Dept i” 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THREE 
YEARS 
TO PAY 


—= “ for this 





! 


MEISTER PIANO 


and a liberal quaranteed saving 


1 the 
‘ é 


~ will be me . : | 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL—ALL FREIGHT PREPAID 
If you like the piano we w sell it to you on smal 
tr My payments to suit your convenience as low a 
$6 per month No cash deposit as ed. No interest 
r payinents No extras of ar kind 


trated the natural colors of the wood It's fre 


If sre interested in player-pianos send for ou 
' r 
free catalog We havea f selection 


Rothschild & Company, Dept.M_M.2Chicago, IMinois 











Nurses Needed Now 


Easiest Way 


LEARN AT HOME 
Write for Free Book 


y 

Dipioma \ 

Chicago School of Nursing 
Dept .¥1Li, 116 Sc 


wan Ave., Chicago, I, ; 

Vaudeville Sketch- Encertainment, 

es, Monologs. Dia Pantomimes, 

lows K ‘ ‘ Tableaux, Drills, 
| . Minat 


M Material, Make-up Geooda 


Large Catalog Fre T. 5. DENISON & CO., Dept-36 Cbicage 
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Fashion Descriptions 


Des« riptions for page 42 


ME Nos. 8601-8575.—Medium size, 334 No. 8613, Lapies’ Dress; three-piece skirt 





il 54-inch material with circular peplums; instep length. Size 
No. 8601, Lapigs’ Waist. Size 36, 134 yards 6 requires 4'4 vards of 40-inch satin. The 
f inch. Transfer Design No. 888. Pat- width around the lower edge is 1 yards 
tern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust Smart design for afternoon wear or street 
No. 8575, Laptes’ Four-Prece Skirt. Size 26, Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust 
2 yards 54-inch 
wit! ; rds 
* Be fF: ; AA KD 
Pattern in 7 size ; f , ~~ 4 
' , aly! 7 ra 
22 to 34 waist } | | } ll a4 rf 
f /«@ } > | 
( I No id Mu ‘ i 
- - bh | —? 
+ “4 cae ies; { | \ i 
edium s1Zze 4 le j j i} j 
| Q 
irds 40-inch and LS L Li Wb Ut 5 - 
yard 36-inch i . , nN 
No. 8609, Lapies | P\) | | | hal 
Wa Size 36 | | j ry t\~ \ | . 
| vards 40-inch rr | J : “\ \ Fae , 
yard 36-inch ZS “) Ly ot “Ht 
Pattern in 7 sizes . Ww 
/ > { ‘ 
+ to 46 bust yj { ty 
No. 8597, LaApIES 8624 8628 8388 6626 
Four - GORED a 
SKIRI Size 26 if } t_} ' , Ww 
. an | Nagpen f ' rh DD ; 
yards 40-inch \ f lad / o Ar» Ya Or , 
Width, lower edge hi \ , f Vee a , | a 
vards. * Pattern i : it? b44 iy 
sizes, 22 to 34 u 4 I i ‘ shih) Pm» 
in 12 G Bhat: \ ( \ | a) ‘ 
waist | 4 \\ # ° P 
Hi Wd oe | 
No. 8394, LapIEs —_ ni} F Ty »¢ 
Semi - FITTED LJ AMS e 
Dress. Size 306, } — a dL a | t . ic 
, yards 40-inch fg Ai Th) F . 
, yard 27-inch i fy qn mat Fa 
Width is 1 KX | “~ 
yards Transfer } f a 
Design No j +4 8777 8627 8583 8421 
Pattern in 6 sizes, , 
34 to 44 bust At 4 ~ 
A ' 


LES’ Tm §-7 } 3 
No. 8349, Lapu . imi mi pM ly \ PF 8 \ 
| Nr 


Descriptions for page 43 


Costume Nos. 8599-8439.—The medium 
size requires 444 yards of 40-inch 


No. 8599, Lapres’ Overs! 


OUSE OR WAIS1 


Size 36 requires 25g yards of 36-inch satin 
Pattern in 5 sizes, 34 to 42 bust 


No. 8439, Lapies’ Two- 


ie. | 
~/ 


[prolif fe | 
ALY i 
i) it 
ind a 
ay 3. 
Transfer Desig 
8023 
» / or — 





Dress. Size 3¢ / K \weee 
4'4 yards 40-inch THT WT i A -}) 
| vards 27-inch | ‘ \ 1) J Lhe ‘ 7 
Width, 2'@ yards “1 | r | bp ty ) * | i “N\ 
Pattern in 7 sizes, ' | ¢ iC Lal | 
34 to 46 bust \ \ Aye -= M Y 

ae —y t AB): s 
( TUME Nos WJ), i i | Isl be. 
$503 8587 ¥ . \) : ~ 
Medium size, 4 hes La 
yards 40-inch, 1 N : 
yard 36-inch 8007 79 $355 8613 8599 8439 
No. 8593, Lapres’ "1 
Waist. Size 36 + | 
requires 1 yards t —— . 
} inch, ! yard 36 -_ ‘pas ri SA, ‘ py 
inch contrasting — / {N) \ | \ [| | 
material and 1 l i led gf | | / _ | . j 
yards of fringe -/ / ! | \ } 3 iL 
Pattern in 7 sizes, ~ | \ . 
4 to 46 bust ( r \ ' | = ' f 
No. 8587, Laptes’ M ] ( | | 
Four - GoRED \\ — pas J i. 
Skirt. Size 26 re a x 43 = ( 
quires 3 yards 40 “4 Uv - “ 4 
inch Width, 2 
yards. Suitable 

3427 8 8593 187 





lor separate wear 
Pattern in 7 sizes, 
22 to 34 watst 


. 7 - i 4 a ¥ b 
, \ \ \, . 
> 4 ' " \ \ \ \\ ) / ¥y } 
ee te \ A Y kf ? im 
‘ \ Vv ~ ‘ \ A\ & / - “ 
ro . _ \ < > s i an « a y i 
~ \ P } ‘ie | > 
. yy : \)} x {7 ] 
| A . 1 * <a : 
| /} \ \ b ‘ie 
; | ‘ 
; | | H . i ; 
4 j \ ‘ 
y J Ss, » HG, | | 
‘ y J y 
/ ( \ a8 
\} -s ‘ ’ lL Coat Accessories 8589 
i) ; N Vv \ 4 One size 
~~. Coat Sleeves and Cuffs 8600 vo .> 
\ Small, me im, large 4 > 
\ " Dress Sleeves 859! . . 
Medium size requires 7g yard, Small, medium, large The shawl collar with the pointed 
House Dress 86 3 with extension cuffs, or 34 yard vest requires 1 yard of 36-inch 
1-4 with pointed cuffs of 36-inch ma- Medium size 34 yard 36-inch material, 34 yard of 36-inch for 
Developed in terial. Pattern in 3 sizes; small, with bell cuff. Pattern in 3 stole collar and 1 yard of 27-inch 


gingham or any 11 to 12; medium, 13 to 14; sizes; small, 10, 11; medium, for straight collar and vest. Pat- 


ai 


washable stuff large, 15 to 16 inches 11, 12; large, 13, 14 inches tern 


In 


one size 


oR THREE-PIEcE 
Skirt. Size 26 re 
quires 25g yards 
of 40-inch ma 
teral. The width 
around the lower 
edge is 1% yards 
Pattern in 6 sizes, 
22 to 32 waist 
No. 8577, Lapies’ 
Dress; two styles 
of sleeve; straight 
lower edge; instep 
length. Size 36 re 
quires 3% yards 
of 54-inch serge 
for the dress, and 
. yard of 36-inch 
contrasting for 
collar and girdle 
The width around 
the lower edge is 
134 yards Pat 
tern in 6 sizes, 34 
to 44 bust 


No. 8627, Lapies 
DRESS WITH 
GuUIMPE; dress 
opening at the 
shoulder and un 
der arm; straight 
skirt; instep 
length Size 36 
requires 5 yards of 
30-inck, material 
The width around 
the lower edge is 
2 yards. Transfer 
Design No. 927 
Pattern in 7 sizes, 
34 to 46 bust. 


No. 8583, Lapres’ 
One-Piece Dress! 
straight lower 
edge; instep 
length. Size 36 
requires 35¢ yards 
of 36-inch ma 
terial,and 3% yard 
of 36-inch con- 
trasting for the 
collar and cuff 
facings. It is 
slashed at the 
waistline and 
gathered up under 
the waist portion 
The new standing 
collar also looks 
neat lying down 
The width around 
the lower edge is 
1% yards. Pat 
tern in 6 sizes, 34 
to 44 bust 


Hh iL 
Wid gtitl | | 
Ni | 


> 


< v4 


L/} 
Y 
House Dress 8603 
Sizes 34-46 
The garment is 
also suitable for 
maternity wear 





How to Get McCall Patterns 


WeCall Patterns (with detailed directions for use) can be obtained from 
the nearest McCall Pattern Agency in your locality or ordered by mail 


by stating the number and size wanted and enclosing the price to 


THE McCALL COMPANY 


Bos:on, Mass New York. N a " Atlanta, Ga 
« wildin : - 
wee Chesney Siete 236-250 West 37th Street ; wa emt Super Steves 
San Francisco, Cal Chicago, I! Toronto, Ceneda, iain 
/ on ree 


1# Second Street 418-424 South Wells Street 








and Suits .. 
All other Patterns 
All Transfer Designs 





Prices 
of McCall Patterns 
by Mail 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Dresses, 25 cts. 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Coats 


_ es 
cc _* 
20 
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By Helen Thomas 




















FOR INFLAMED EYELIDS 


For irritated membranes and nasal catarrh 

: —s . . 
there’s quick relief in mildly antiseptic and 
soothing ‘*Vaseline’’ Borated. 


Vaseline 


Reg U.S.Pat. Off 


Borated 


PETROLEUM JELLY 








No. 930, Transrer Det 
SIGN FoR CuHiLp’s Cap 
Matching the coat this 
completes a set for the 
baby that will make her 
look her very sweetest 
when taken out for an 
airing. The pretty bit 
of embroidery on the 
cap takes little time to 


No. 929, Transrer D1 
SIGN FoR CurLp’s Coat 
That this design reaches 
the top notch of dainti- 
ness will be agreed upon 
by all the busy mothers 
looking out for some 
thing new, pretty and 
simple with which to 
embroider the baby’s 


It helps irritated or infected membranes to 
heal quickly. Anexcellent antiseptic dressing 
for scratches, bruises, insect bites and cuts. 





Sold in handy tin tubes at drug and depart- 


winter outfit. The lily- work in satin-, outline a az - 4 
of-the-valley sprays and and buttonhole - stitch ment stores. Refuse substitute he 
two tiny little butterflies The pattern also pro ; 


c , ° r ° ” 
give special originality to vides the cutting outline Send for free illustrated wy aseline booklet. 





the design Full em- for the cap, which can 
broidery directions in- be made of cashmere, al BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
cluded batross or silk for the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5 State Street (Consolidated) New York City 


cold season Silk floss 
is suitable for the work 


The coat is cut from In- 
fant’'s Set No. 8124 





930 


1 








Vaseline 
BORATED 


Bom sere acum) 













Three New Trimmings 

















No. 925, Transrer Desicn ror Bratprni Includes waist = 
motifs, two 17-inch points and four 11-inch points. Yellow ————— —— —___ = — = SSS 
or blue - . 

No. 926, Transrer Desicn ror Borper. 10 inches wide, 


; vards long. Transfer in yellow or blu 





No. 928, Transrer DESIGN FOR 
BANDING AND Motirs. An ef- 


y \ 4 fective dress trimming in the new 
“camouflage” effect Includes 5 
NN motifs and 27¢ yards of 6-inch a ura O or e ore 
banding. Quick to embroider in 
darning- and outline-stitch. Yel- Wj h + d D ° 
by AN low or bia ithout Crude yeing 
Fo SS No Gray Hair After 8 Days 
> ERE is the dainty way to restore gray hair to its original color. And the way no one 
a Ww H can detect or criticise. It doesn't take long—the natural color returns in from 4 to 8 
days. It doesn't interfere with washing, curling or dressing your hair the usual way 
An application of Mary T. Goldman's leaves your hair delightfully clean and fluffy 
Because—this scientific preparation is a clear, colorless liquid, pure and clean as water. 
Think of that, you who shudder at the thought of dyes 
. You simply comb it through the hair and the gray disappears. It seems miraculous until a trial proves 
every word is true. 
. » . 9 
No. 927, Transrer Desicn \ ary JS oldimangy 
FOR BANDING AND MortIrs . C «J U 


ePaper yn Soa Warr Color Restorer 













of dress trimming. In- ‘ . . 

cludes 274 yards of band- Trial Bottle and Comb Free 

ing 7% inches wide and Every gray haired person should prove these statements. It doesn't cost a cent. Our free trial offer 
motifs in different sizes allows a thorough test absolutely free 

Transfer in yellow or blue Our trial size bottle, with a special comb to make application easy, is sent to everyone who fille out and 


mails us this coupon 

Test the contents by this bottle on a lock of gray hair as directed. Watch the gray disappear and the 
beautiful natural color return 

You will never again be satished with any less efficient preparation. Nor ever accept cheap imitations 

Cut out this coupon now, fill it out and send it. Be sure to mark on the coupon the exact color of your 
hair—whether the natural color is black, dark brown, medium 








brown or light brown. Better still, enclose a lock in your letter POPPPPPOLPPLIDOLILILIIODOI DOE, 
. MARY T. GOLDMAN, 

We will send the trial bottle and comb by return mail. You 825 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn ; 

can buy the full sized bottle at your druggist's or direct from us 2 Fipose pond me your {vee trial bests ¢ Serr ; 
if you preter I« bligeted im any ¥ 7 by accepting ¢ 3 
Remember, when the first gray streaks appear is the time . ~ f my be 3 
to begin with Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer and mail 2 
| the coupon for the trial bottle today 2 . « ‘ 
| T. GOLDMAN" _ 
825 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. $ ; 
Established 50 Years ; = ; 
‘ “ 

Pd ate 

—— » POPEORPE REET PLEA IOOOLD o 
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you love to Dake 
rite pie and take it to him on some 
lue Mor Or run in with a book he likes? 
Or h | the fire on a rainy night and 
cor I his r ‘ And you. can! Not 
first | t all, but by proxy There are those 
VT ( ertaken ( < ir representatives; 
ho e giving their very r to periorm those 
pre ervices. It remains only for us to make 
t r rK possibit What sacrifice were ever SO 
v l happily made as these we make lor our 
ry Nothing gives us such solid comfort as the 
vv out, that HE may be warm ard com- 
It ( The American fami has made its su- 
pre ( icrifice when it has given its man-child to 
the I After that Little natter The sol- 
dier be well and happy while he trains and 
unatral when he comes to face The Thin Wi 
must give what we have for hi ind the ca ‘ 
On November 11th, the gre lrive of the Unite 
War Work Campaign begins. This will be ou 
chance to give money for the comfort of our boys 
It does not matter in these campaigns, nowadays 
that we are Catholics or Protestants or Jews—it 
only matters that we give The Young Men’s 
Christian Association, The Young Women’s Chris 
tian Association, The National Catholic War Coun- 
cil, The Jewish Welfare Board, The Salvation Army, 
rhe War Camp Community Service and The Amer 
in Librar Association, all recognized by the 
Government for service with troops, are joining 
forces in this campaign that no money be wasted 
and every effort conserved for the soldiers’ need 
These seven organizations look after the health, the 
home comforts, the amusements, education, moral 
safety, and the homesickness of our sons—we must g : 
ook after the seven organizations! In these invitit g, homelike Hostess Houses 
They have sent workers into military centers at ¥. Ww. G A. Seve in comp can 
, . from home by the open fire 
home and abroad, built huts, canteens, and hostess cooking of the Cafeteria. Such “little bits of home” 
houses, guarded the districts around camps, and set down in the Cantonments do their good part in 
esta she central and branch libraries in each car keeping the boys content 
tonment Our army of women, now 
nearly two million strong, employed at ee 
war orders in factories, has not been for | 
gotten The Young Women’s Christian | ~ ‘ eBfe 
\ssociation, the one women’s organizaa~ | Red Cross Garments Cut by Millions 
tion of the seven, has in the past year 
cevelope l along | s ol emerge! he 
ing tor girls employed in war industri 
club and recreation work for girls living 
near cantonme 
> We can't think it 
wi raise t, because if Is supreme 
neece 





np Over there 


A Home Corner at Camp 






































Back to the Ways of 
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Military Training for Girls 


. has taken war’s greedy demand for men to 
awaken us Americans to a really serious con- 
sideration of the physical well-being of our boys 
The results are already visible in the straighter backs, 
broader shoulders, clearer eyes, firmer step and gen- 
eral good health of the boys in camps, here and 
overseas. In the meantime what of the girls? We 
talk much of the nation’s welfare depending upon 
the women. We have much to say of womén’s part 
in keeping up the morale of the home folks and of 
taking the places of the men who have gone. But 
what are we doing to make girls more physically fit 
for the work? While their brothers are being 
trained in the matters of right food, sensible clothes 
(especially shoes!), regular exercise, and adequate 
sleeping hours, girls go on in much the same old 
careless, sometimes even slouchy ways 
But no, not all of them! A wise Government 
has turned its watchful eye upon those girls in its 
mmediate charge. The thousands of women and 
girls in the War Department in Washington are 
given military setting-up drills (modified so as to 
be applicable to women) by military officers and 
competent women instructors. The girls are told 
simply and clearly how to keep well and how to 
attain the maximum of physical strength and grace. 
It is a source of satisfaction to the mothers of these 
patriotic workers, that their daughters are happy in 
leading a balanced, normal life. They are given op- 
portunities for tennis, boating, and other sports, and 
social “good times” keep off the scare of “all work 
and no play 
W hy not this in ev ery store, every factory, every 
home. The plea of “no gymnasium 
or equipment” is no excuse. Before breakfast or at 
the noon hour, the group can go to the courtyard, 
the street, or the roof, and with the help of one who 
knows (preferably a man with military training), 
get the kinks smoothed out. Ten minutes of “set- 
’ twice a day would do wonders toward help- 


S¢ hool, every 


ting-up 
ing the girls get some of what is being given their 


military brothers 





Fighting with Coal 


EHIND the guns are the men; back 
of them is the nation’s food supply, 
but underneath them both and up- 








holding the safety and welfare of our 





Our Fathers 


rT IME wa 


s when we thought it funny 

» see our fathers split open a us¢ 
envelope to ike memoranaum 
1 it We said “Nonsense | ither 


the older generation was apprehen- 
ve and anxious about “what our waste- 
ful young people are coming to In 
5 utter of not wasting paper a of 
ing waste paper, the war has changed 
r pre gal pou I ew The Ss 
le tor paper has increased tre 
enc \\ he output has eces 
rily { east \ exa ple of the 
crease re rt ents of the Uov- 
( ne is SnMown in a recent ofr- 
rf e War Department for a mil- 
( pes 1 addition to its reg ir 
} re 
Wha ve do abou Tw 
ngs ; 1 We ca ré th 
I I ers and save ev scrap 
ot paper as n aid We ca LK¢é 
h saving thing to do” in our 
es The ve ca Ins the good 
) fashi ed rag w in its righ place 
We « Save r old paper and rags 
We get < people in our cl Ss 
our churches ul ( towns » do he 
same We ca sell our sa gs to the 
juukman and turn the receipts into a Work-sOOme. 
es by machines that 
war-relief fund, knowing that we are at 
the same time helping in a conserva- electric cutter enables 
tion that 1s absolutely necessary 
FLGSISAAT ECO MERAISISS SS S ———s 


e is worth more than the paper.” 








whole national life is our fuel supply. 
Men cannot be taken into the trenches 
unless fuel furnishes power to transport 
them. Ships and munitions made of 
steel cannot be produced without coal 
Where shall the Government turn for 
this vast supply? Many persons sup- 
pose increased production can provide 
it. They forget that last year America 
increased her production of coal ten per 
cent. This year the miners and coal 
operators, with smashing records, are in- 
creasing their output tremendously. But 
the increase in production must be sup- 
plemented by the decrease in consump- 
tion. This means not only that fac- 
tories and great organizations shall save 





by the thousands of tons, but also that 
each household must be frugal of the 











dozens of pounds 

Twenty million families burning, each 
year, a ton or two more than they really 
need for comfort, can make a big hole 
in the nation’s pile of coal! We can 
only be efficient economists when we 
have caught the vision of saving one 
and one. The Fuel Administration says 
that there is still a fuel-leakage of 
fifteen million tons in American homes. 
In the operation of the furnace and 
stove dampers, in the burning of un- 
needed lights and keeping up excessive 
temperature, in the unwise use of the 
burners in-the kitchen gas ranges—in 
thousands of infinitesimally small leaks, 
fifteen million tons of coal dribble away, 
each year, in America 

We women are the soldiers of an 














Business-like people and business-like ways are typical of Red Cross 
The material for hospital and refugee garments is laid 
Then electric stencil 
Finally, the 
over two hundred 


stretch it in smooth piles. 
machines are used to mark out the lines of the pattern. 
one person to 
garments at one time 


| 
i 


| 


army of twenty million household sav- 
ers. It is we who are charged with sav- 
ing fifteen million tons of coal. It is 
to our unswerving devotion and patient 
effort that the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration appeals. 
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Another idea 
that men once laughed at 


ORTY years ago the job of transporting beef 

from the fertile plains of the West to the 
vast consuming market of the East, was one of 
America’s biggest meat supply problems. 


In those days, Western cattle were shipped 
alive over the long haul East. They were fre- 
quently injured; many even died; they all shrunk 
in weight and the quality of the beef was im- 
paired. Watering and feeding en route was 
expensive and uncertain. 


It was the idea of a number of Chicago meat 
men that the Western steer should, and some 
day would, be shipped as fresh dressed beef. 
They were laughed at on every hand as vision- 
aries, their idea branded as absurd. 


Among these “visionaries” was Gustavus F. 
Swift, the founder of Swift & Company. He 
gave the idea real impetus by trying it. 


The refrigerator car had not then been per- 
fected, so he rigged up a crude affair after his 
own ideas, loaded it with dressed beef and 
shipped it eastward. 


After overcoming many difficulties, he suc- 
ceeded in getting regular shipments of fresh beef 
through to the East in perfect condition. 


But here he struck a snag. The railroads 
came out strongly against his idea: it meant 
supplanting cattle cars, which they had, with 


refrigerator cars, which they didn’t have. They 
flatly refused to build. 


Mr. Swift finally saw that only by building 
refrigerator cars himself could he put his idea 
into operation. During the following year he 
built and put into service seventy cars. 


Today those first seventy cars have grown to 
a fleet of nearly seven thousand. 


Millions of people depend on this huge fleet to 
keep them regularly supplied with fresh meats. 
It delivers to them three billion pounds annually, 
traveling approximately one hundred and sixty 
millions of miles. 

* * * 


Thanks to the “idea that men once laughed at,” 
no longer is the consumer dependent upon the 
uncertainties of open cattle car shipping and 
small local meat dressing methods. 


Today the meat of the scientifically-bred West- 
ern steer—the finest beef-producing animal in the 
world is regularly available at all times, in the 
qualities and quantities needed, everywhere in 
this country. 


The distributing machinery of the packer, in 
which the refrigerator car plays so vital a part, 
operates~even in the present war emergency 
with unfailing efficiency. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 22,000 stockholders 
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Imagine a floor-covering made in such a 
splendid range of color-harmonies that it 
can be tastefully used in any room in the 
house—and three yards wide ! 


That's the new Congoleum Gold-Seal Art- 
latest addition to the 
Che distinctive beauty 
The 


fewer 


Carpets, the very 
“Congoleum Line.” 
of their patterns will surprise you. 
width 

in many rooms no seam at all. 


extra (three yards ) means 


seams 


And in addition, these wonderful Art- 
Carpets combine the four principal features 
that have made the Congoleum line famous: 


(| \bsolutely sanitary no dust-collecting, 
ibsorbent surface. 

) 

(2 lasy to clean—the beautiful patterns can be 
ke pt br ht by simply using a damp mop. 

(3 More durable than other printed floor 
overin 

4 Most economical floor-covering you can 
buy Comes in rolls three yards wide and 


retails at $1.25 per square yard, 

The final test of any floor-covering is its 
service on the floor. And that’s where Con- 
goleum wins. During the past six years 
thousands of housewives have proved to 
their own Satisfaction th it Congoleum 1S the 
best value to be found anywhere. 


Do Your Bit—Save Money and Wool 


When you buy Congoleym Floor-Cove1 
ings, not only do you save money, which 


| is Pattern No 


The Art-Carpet on the floor 


5026. 


Always look for 
this Gold Seal 
when you buy 


Gold Seal 


Art-CARPETS 


The New Floor-Covering—3 Yards Wide! 


you can devote to Liberty Bonds or W.5S.5S., 
but you also help to save WOOL, so neces- 
sary to keep our soldiers and sailors warm 
this winter. 

Congoleum (Two Yards Wide) 


[his is our original line. It is made in the usual 
Hoor-covering width (two yards) and ina splen- 
did range of beautiful designs suitable for the 
kitchen, pantry, bathroom, etc. Sold from the 
roll at $1.25 a square yard. 


Look for the Gold-Seal Guarantee 


The genuine Congoleum is now plainly marked 
so that you cannot be misled. On every two 
yards of Congoleum sold by the yard, and on 
the face of every Congoleum Art-Rug, you will 
find the Gold Seal as shown above. It is your 
guarantee that youare buying the genuine, and not 
an inferior substitute. If you don’t see the Gold 
Seal, insist that the dealer show you the name 
“Congoleum” stamped on the back. 





FREE—A Beautiful Color-Chart 
We have prepared two beautiful Color- 
Charts, one of Congoleum (Two Yards 
Wide) and another of the wonderful new 
Congoleum Art-Carpets (Three Yards 
Wide), that show the splendid designs in 
the actual colors. Send for one or both of 
them today. If you will write at once to 
the nearest office, we'll show you how to 
beautify your floors for little money, 











All prices subject to change without notice. 


The Congoleum Company 


| Department of " 
Philadelphia - - San Francisco 


Boston The Bawell Company Chicag 


Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 






























ART-RUGS AND 
FLOOR -COVERINGS 


GOLD SEal 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY WILL 
BE REFUNDED 


A DAMP CLOTY WILL REMOVE 
StAL tf IT ETICHS TO GooDrT 





















Congoleur Ari 
Carpet Patter 
o. 5034 


Congoleum Art 
Carpet Pattern 
No. 5024 





ake Congoleum Art 
ay ‘arpet Patterr 
ee No. 503 











